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The  important  thing  in  the  Olympic  Games  is  not 
to  win,  but  to  take  part.  The  important  thing  in  life 
is  not  the  triumph  but  the  struggle.  The  essential  thing 
is  not  to  have  conquered  but  to  have  fought  well.  To 
spread  these  precepts  is  to  build  up  a  stronger  and  more 
valiant,  and  above  all,  more  scrupulous  and  more  gen- 
erous humanity. 

— Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 


PREFACE 

This  is  the  story  of  prize  competitions,  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  from  the  rebus  writing  of  ancient 
man  to  the  polished  efforts  of  modern  prize  seekers. 

It  reveals  how  commercial  enterprise  has  developed 
a  truly  fascinating  hobby,  a  pecuniary  avocation,  and 
an  extensive  business,  wherein  millions  of  people  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  competitively  engaged. 

It  describes  how  commercial  and  literary  competi- 
tions, sponsored  by  America's  foremost  manufacturers 
and  publishers,  have  captured  public  fancy  and  induced 
countless  legions  to  try  their  skill  solving  puzzles,  com- 
posing rhymes,  creating  slogans,  coining  names,  and 
writing  statements,  essays,  stories  and  books.  The  sky 
is  the  limit  as  to  prizes  and  subject  matter. 

The  author  has  striven  through  many  months  of  re- 
search to  trace  the  history  and  delineate  the  features 
and  personalities  which  blend  into  a  true  picture  of  the 
pastime  and  the  business  created  by  modern  prize 
competitions. 

Part  I  covers  the  operative  departments  of  contesting, 
and  introduces  many  of  the  persons  who  have  success- 
fully competed  for  business  or  for  prizes.  Part  II  ana- 
lyzes popular  types  of  contests  and  comments  on  the 
requisites  to  profitable  and  enjoyable  participation. 

Numerous   sponsors,   judging   agencies,   contestants, 
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authors  and  publishers  have  generously  contributed 
their  time  and  material  to  this  work.  The  author  grate- 
fully acknowledges  their  contributions,  which  he  trusts 
will  make  this  volume  a  comprehensive  book  of  infor- 
mation for  all  who  are  interested  in  our  great  American 
contest  scene. 

J.  R.  B. 
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PART  I 
THE  CONTEST  STORY 

CHAPTER  I 
ANCIENT  ORIGINS 

The  Contest  Story  starts  in  pre-literary  time  of  fifty 
thousand  years  ago  when  Neanderthal  man  roamed  the 
hills  of  western  Europe  in  a  titanic  struggle  to  survive 
and  rule,  but  was  overcome  and  destroyed  by  an  unre- 
corded and  still  unknc.'vn  catastrophe.  What  few  rec- 
ords he  left  reveal  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  Prize 
Competitions. 

During  the  period  50,000  to  10,000  B.C.,  Neanderthal 
man  appeared,  left  relics  of  an  advanced  pre-literary 
civilization,  then  vanished  forever  from  the  earth. 
Among  the  remains  of  his  tragically  transient  existence 
archaeologists  have  discovered  pictures  of  animals  and 
objects  which  he  painted  with  pigments  on  the  walls  of 
communal  caves.  These  primitive  attempts  to  picture 
life  are  believed  to  have  been  records  of  early  man's 
struggle  for  existence,  tokens  of  good  luck,  or  prayers 
to  his  gods.  They  are  called  pictographs  and  they  in- 
clude the  first  known  elements  of  rebus  writing. 

All  writing  began  with  pictures,  starting  independ- 
ently in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Crete,  China  and  Central 
America.  The  oldest  known  examples  date  from  10,000 
to  5000  B.C.  A  series  of  early  pictographs  conveyed 
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meaning  to  imaginative  "readers,"  but  they  could  not 
tell  a  complete  story. 

Picture  writing  gradually  acquired  fixed  forms  to 
identify  objects.  Later,  symbols  were  added  to  convey 
abstract  ideas,  connecting  and  explaining  subject  names. 
These  changes  helped  to  develop  writing  from  its  early 
vagueness  to  statements  of  comparative  conciseness. 

Sometime  between  6000  and  5000  B.C.  the  Egyp- 
tians, probably  the  most  progressive  and  powerful  peo- 
ple of  antiquity,  were  the  first  to  employ  an  improved 
form  of  writing.  It  included  systematized  pictures  for 
names  and  established  symbols  for  ideas. 

The  rebus  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt  were  puz- 
zling. A  majority  of  the  people  could  not  master  their 
intricacies.  Thus  a  privileged  few  contended  for  the 
distinction  of  high  positions  in  state  and  priesthood, 
positions  held  only  by  those  who  could  best  write  and 
read  the  mysterious  symbols.  This  rivalry  created  the 
first  writing  and  puzzle  contests;  and,  as  a  result,  learned 
Egyptian  scribes  became  the  first  to  create  puzzles  and 
to  solve  them.  They  were  the  first  literary  competitors. 

About  1000  B.C.  the  world-trading  Phoenicians  de- 
veloped a  phonetic  alphabet  from  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, Babylonian  cuneiforms  and  Cretan  characters. 
Each  letter  represented  a  sound  in  the  first  syllable  of 
the  name  of  a  symbol  used  in  picture  writing;  also,  each 
was  a  modified  copy  of  picture  from  which  the  sound 
was  taken. 

Each  letter  became  the  picture  of  a  sound  and  its 
related  object.  For  example,  our  letter  "B"  came  from 
"Beth,"  the  word  for  "house,"  the  symbol  for  which 
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was  a  floor  plan  of  several  rooms.  The  sound  of  "B" 
was  taken  from  the  first  sound  in  pronouncing  "Beth" 
and  the  picture  symbol  "B"  was  a  modified  floor  plan 
showing  two  rooms  of  the  house. 

Our  alphabet  today  is  a  series  of  sound  symbols  and 
each  word  is  a  phonetic  picture  puzzle.  Sound  not  only 
pictures  thought;  it  embellishes  thought  with  the  music 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme. 

The  versatile  Greeks  adopted  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet. They  added  vowels  to  form  syllables  with  the  22 
consonants  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  Grecian  alphabet 
thus  became  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  alphabets  of 
western  nations,  including  English. 

Development  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  helped  to  sim- 
plify writing.  It  reduced  the  number  of  characters  from 
thousands  of  pictures  and  symbols  to  a  few  simple  let- 
ters. Consider  the  expressive  two-letter  word  "at." 
For  this  simple  idea  the  Egyptians  drew  the  picture  of 
a  hart  reposing  near  the  sign  for  water.  Phonetic  sim- 
plification cleared  the  way  for  world  literature. 

Hieroglyphic  writings  make  it  possible  for  us  to  trace 
the  history  of  Egypt  from  about  6000  B.C.  to  the  Chris- 
tian era.  However,  these  hieroglyphics  were  nothing 
but  great  rebus  puzzles  until  about  150  years  ago  when 
scientific  research  and  patient  study  revealed  the  key 
for  their  interpretation. 

In  1799  A.D.  a  group  of  soldiers  under  Napoleon 
were  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Rosetta  in  Egypt.  Here  they  noticed  a  stone 
with  three  columns  of  writing.  These  three  columns 
were  inscribed  in  Greek,  in  ancient  hieroglyphics  and 
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in  later  demotic  glyphics.  The  familiar  Greek  made 
it  possible  to  break  the  code,  and  this  "Rosetta"  stone 
became  the  key  which  opened  to  the  world  the  litera- 
ture of  a  nation  and  the  longest  story  in  history. 

Ancient  writings  were  apparently  inspired  through 
three  creative  incentives:  First,  natural  propulsion,  self- 
outpouring  and  self-rewarding;  second,  ambitious  de- 
sire to  excel  in  competition  for  the  fame,  honor  and 
wealth  that  followed  awards  from  patron  kings  and  spon- 
sor states;  and  third,  commercial  instinct  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  and  property.  These  were  ancient  mo- 
tives— but  they're  modern  too! 

Many  of  the  most  selfless  words  of  early  times  were 
spoken  first,  not  written.  Jesus  left  no  writings,  but 
His  disciples  wrote  the  New  Testament  of  Christianity. 
The  followers  of  Buddha,  Confucius  and  Mohammed 
recorded  what  are  still  the  guiding  precepts  of  many 
nations. 

Homer's  writings  have  preserved  for  posterity  the 
spoken  traditions  of  generations  before  him,  as  have 
Firdausi's  and  those  of  other  epochal  authors  of  world 
epics.  Ancient  literature  retold  the  groping,  question- 
ing, wondering  stories  of  conflicts  within  and  without 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  of  all  preceding  time. 
There  were  many  versions  of  a  great  flood,  of  a  primeval 
garden,  of  the  origin  and  fall  and  rise  of  man.  The 
traditions  of  kings  and  their  gods  and  wars  and  peoples 
filled  the  pages  of  literature. 

The  oldest  book  known  was  written  by  Ptah-Hotep, 
a  Governor  of  Egypt  in  3850  B.C. — six  thousand  years 
agol  A  copy  of  this  book,  made  in  2500  B.C.,  was  dis- 
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covered  and  preserved.  Ptah-Hotep  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  age,  so  he  said,  when  he  wrote  it;  and 
it  contained  the  wisdom  of  those  years,  in  the  style  and 
thought  of  the  proverbs  of  the  Bible.  Written  from  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  to  help  humanity,  Ptah-Hotep  had 
no  thought  of  reward  except  for  fame  beyond  the  grave, 
which  he  has,  and  a  comfortable  spot  for  himself  in  the 
Egyptian  heaven,  which  he  tried  to  earn  by  dedicating 
his  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  beings. 

The  most  important  book  of  ancient  Egypt  was  The 
Book  of  the  Dead,  the  most  lived-and-died-by  book  of 
its  day.  The  Egyptians  worried  all  their  lives  trying  to 
solve  the  preliminary  problems  of  living  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  a  heavenly  "tiebreaker  quiz"  at 
death. 

According  to  this  book,  the  shades  of  Egyptians  who 
had  lived  and  died  by  its  rules  appeared  at  the  portals 
of  a  celestial  land  to  qualify  for  admission.  There, 
Osiris  (sponsor  of  the  quiz)  greeted  them  gloomily  with 
many  dire  questions,  comparing  the  answers  with  a 
check  list  of  their  lives.  There  were  such  questions  as: 
Have  you  snared  birds  sacred  to  the  gods?  Have  you 
stolen  the  meat  offering  to  the  gods?  Have  you  failed 
to  give  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothes 
to  the  naked?  The  (prize)  award  for  perfect  answers 
was  entry  to  this  celestial  land;  but  for  shifty  or  uncor- 
roborated replies,  Osiris  waved  them  off  to  the  Hades 
of  The  Book  of  the  Dead. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Greece  was  particularly  lush  with 
prize  competitions.  Fame  and  wealth  came  to  the  writ- 
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ers  who  were  winners  in  the  Olympic  and  other  public 
games. 

The  Olympic  games  originated  in  legend  and  were 
first  associated  with  religious  festivals.  In  time  they  be- 
came combined  religious,  athletic  and  artistic  celebra- 
tions. In  the  words  of  Pindar:  "The  Gods  love  the 
games";  and  so  did  the  Greeks  and  all  men  of  their  world 
— as  do  men  of  all  nations  today. 

From  776  B.C.,  when  recorded  history  of  the  Olym- 
piad begins,  to  396  A.D.,  when  it  ends,  these  events  fol- 
lowed the  history  of  Hellas:  rising  in  religious  fervor 
and  cultural  spirit  to  their  zenith  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
free  men,  and  gradually  falling  into  disrepute  with  the 
demoralization  and  servitude  of  the  Greeks. 

It  appears  that  for  more  than  half  of  the  eleven  hun- 
dred years  of  their  historical  importance,  the  Olym- 
piads were  distinguished  for  sportsmanship  and  accom- 
plishment. Kings  competed  with  cooks — the  first  victor 
on  record,  Coroebus  of  Elis,  was  a  cook!  Alexander  the 
Great  was  extremely  proud  of  his  tie  in  a  foot  race;  and 
Alcibiades  in  his  defense  before  the  Athenians  valued 
highest  the  Olympic  honor  he  had  brought  to  his  city. 

It  was  not  gold  that  made  the  Golden  Age  of  Olym- 
pics but  pure  ethics  and  clear  achievement.  The  games 
were  sternly  ruled,  impartially  judged;  entrants  were 
free  from  money  politics;  and  an  olive  wreath  was  the 
crowning  prize  of  victory. 

An  officer  of  Xerxes  in  the  Persian  campaign  of  Ther- 
mopylae, when  told  of  the  Olympics,  said  in  surprise, 
"What  manner  of  men  are  these  we  are  fighting?  It  is 
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not  for  money  they  contend  but  for  the  glory  of  achieve- 
ment." 

An  olive  wreath  1  The  glory  of  achievementl  Com- 
petitors everywhere  will  feel  what  these  meant  to  the 
Greeks;  two  thousand  years  are  as  yesterday  in  the  fun- 
damental motives,  ideals  and  inspirations  of  men. 

However,  men  cannot  live  on  olive  wreaths  alone, 
nor  could  the  ancient  Greeks!  Fame,  honor  and  wealth 
followed  the  Olympic  prize  to  crown  the  careers  of  win- 
ners. Achievement  was  the  purpose,  emoluments  the 
result!  This  was  particularly  true  of  successful  writers, 
whose  works  were  thus  established  throughout  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  creating  popular  demand  for  their  services. 
Such  success  was  conspicuous,  to  name  only  a  few,  in 
the  lives  of  Periander,  Simonides,  Pindar,  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles. 

Periander  (585-505  B.C.) ,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  was 
a  patron  of  men  of  letters  and  was  ambitious  to  become 
one  himself.  He  once  promised  a  golden  statue  to  Jupi- 
ter in  the  event  he  should  capture  a  prize  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  He  won — but  did  not  have  the  gold  to  fulfill 
his  vow!  He  was  so  determined  to  pay  his  obligation 
and  thus  ease  his  conscience  with  honor  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  all  the  ornaments  from  the  ladies  who 
were  attending  the  games!  Periander  was  notorious  for 
wild  and  scandalous  escapades;  but  he  wrote  sententious 
axioms  for  others,  one  of  which  was:  "Pleasures  are  fleet- 
ing, but  glory  is  eternal." 

Simonides  (556-467  B.C.)  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
poet  who  actually  wrote  verses  for  money,  rather  than 
exclusively  for  prizes  and  fame.  For  this  he  was  severely 
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criticized,  particularly  in  one  case  when,  following  a 
mule  race,  he  refused  to  write  a  poem  at  the  regular 
price  to  celebrate  the  victory.  He  needed  extra  com- 
pensation for  his  loss  of  dignity;  and  when  this  was  paid 
the  mules  were  then  given  dignity  in  his  verses  and  re- 
ferred to  as  "daughters  of  storm-footed  steeds." 

Pindar  (522-442  B.C.)  was  the  most  famous  lyric 
poet  of  Greece.  Five  times  he  won  first  prize  in  public 
games.  His  fame  earned  him  employment  by  states  and 
kings  who  commissioned  him  to  write  poems  for  games 
and  festivals.  Thus  he  acquired  wealth  as  well  as  fame 
— through  winning  contests! 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Aeschylus, 
"father  of  tragedy,"  wrote  tempestuous  drama,  winning 
at  the  age  of  thirty  the  first  prize  for  tragedy.  About 
this  time  his  contemporary,  Sophocles,  was  born,  who 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  won  his  first  victory,  and  there- 
after during  his  life  was  twenty  times  awarded  first  prize 
for  his  great  epics.  His  most  satisfying  victory  came  in 
468  B.C.  when  he  defeated  Aeschylus  for  the  coveted 
tragic  prize.  Sophocles  was  the  most  successful  and 
most  honored  prize  winner  of  ancient  times. 

Competition  for  the  patronage  of  kings  and  princes 
has  created  many  famous  writings  that  otherwise  might 
never  have  been  produced.  The  rulers  of  Egypt  main- 
tained reciters  whose  magical  tales  were  later  recorded. 
The  kings  of  Babylon  selected  wedge  writers  to  inscribe 
ancient  traditions  on  permanent  tablets  of  clay.  Princes 
throughout  the  Hellenic  world  supported  pre-eminent 
Homer.  And  it  was  the  Caliphs  of  Arabia  in  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  A.D.  who  saved  the  culture  and  writ- 
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ings  of  the  East  from  destruction  during  the  illiterate 
Dark  Ages. 

In  the  8th  century  A.D.  the  Arabs  of  Mohammed 
conquered  Iran  and  forced  their  Koran  on  the  Per- 
sians. But  after  the  Islamic  influence  subsided  the  Per- 
sians revived  their  literature  and  again  in  their  own 
language  related  the  ancient  traditions  of  their  country. 
This  renaissance  resulted  from  the  munificence  of  Per- 
sian rulers  to  successful  competitors  for  recognition  as 
royal  favorites. 

Hakim  Mohammed  Farideddin  Abdellah Rudagi 

for  short — was  the  literary  father  of  this  outburst  of  tra- 
ditional Persian  poetry.  Upon  him  the  king  of  Khoras- 
tan,  Nasir  Ahmed,  lavished  great  wealth.  The  poet  had 
his  own  magnificent  palace,  with  two  hundred  servants 
to  answer  every  wish;  and  his  personal  possessions  re- 
quired four  hundred  camels  to  transport.  This  prosper- 
ity lasted  as  long  as  the  life  of  patron  Nasir  Ahmed;  but 
when  he  died,  Rudagi,  because  of  jealousy  in  high  places, 
was  banished  from  court  and  thereafter  spent  his  last 
days  in  poverty. 

Abul  Kasim  Mansur — known  as  Firdausi — produced 
the  greatest  epic  poem  of  this  period,  Shahnameh,  or 
Book  of  Kings,  through  winning  the  patronage  of  the 
Sultan  Mahmud,  King  of  Khorastan. 

Sultan  Mahmud  so  liked  Firdausi's  introductory 
couplets  to  the  epic,  and  particularly  a  flattering  pane- 
gyric to  himself,  that  he  agreed  to  pay  a  thousand  gold 
pieces  for  every  thousand  couplets  of  the  poem.  Fir- 
dausi, delighted,  lost  himself  for  thirty  years  in  com- 
posing this  remarkable  story  of  the  kings  and  traditions 
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of  Persia.  He  did  not,  however,  draw  his  gold  as  due 
but  allowed  it  to  accumulate  to  the  end;  he  was  afraid 
he  might  spend  it  in  the  satisfaction  of  personal  needs  or 
pleasures;  he  wanted  the  whole  amount  to  re-establish 
the  public  monuments  of  his  native  town  of  Tus. 

When  Firdausi  finished  Shahnameh,  he  recited  his 
epic  to  the  court.  King  Mahmud  was  so  pleased  that  he 
ordered  his  treasurer  to  send  Firdausi  sixty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  However,  the  treasurer  demurred,  claim- 
ing that  silver  was  good  enough  for — a  poet!  Mahmud 
ignominiously  agreed.  The  silver  was  remitted  by  a 
cavalcade  of  slaves.  Firdausi  opened  the  sacks  and  was 
aghast!  He  spurned  the  silver  and  in  a  rage  threw  it 
to  the  slaves.  Then  he  wrote  a  bitter  verse  to  Mahmud, 
terming  him  "Son  of  a  slave!"  After  which,  knowing 
what  would  happen  to  him  for  assailing  his  king's  ego, 
Firdausi  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad. 

Mahmud  put  a  price  on  Firdausi's  head  and  so  threat- 
ened the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  that  Firdausi  had  to  leave  the 
protection  of  a  friendly  court  and  wander  from  place  to 
place  seeking  sanctuary.  Eventually  the  fame  of  Shah- 
nameh and  the  honors  given  Firdausi  by  other  kings, 
induced  Mahmud  to  recall  him.  In  his  eightieth  year, 
Firdausi,  weary  and  broken,  returned  to  Tus.  Mahmud 
sent  him  a  royal  robe,  a  letter  of  apology,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  gold!  En  route  the  elephant 
train  which  carried  this  regal  treasure  passed  the  funeral 
procession  of  Firdausi! 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  life  itself  is  a  riddle, 
the  universe  an  enigma;  and  in  the  story  of  science  rest 
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the  solutions,  one  after  the  other,  of  many  mysteries  of 
the  past — and  many  still  unsolvedl 

For  example,  in  ancient  times  there  were  implicit 
believers  in  Astrology.  The  Chinese,  Chaldaeans,  Ro- 
mans, and  the  people  of  many  other  ancient  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  believed  in  the  horo- 
scopes of  the  "ascendant  star,"  and  the  "house  of 
heaven."  The  science  of  Astronomy,  giving  true  an- 
swers to  riddles,  swept  away  the  theories  of  Astrology 
for  many  people;  yet  so  persistent  are  ancient  beliefs 
that  even  in  America  today  there  are  several  magazines 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  subject  and  some  newspapers 
publish  daily  horoscopes! 

To  add  to  the  obscurities  of  life,  and  reflecting  the 
speculative  mind  toward  them,  men  have  paralleled  the 
secret  ways  of  nature  by  talking,  writing  and  acting  in 
riddles.  Probably  the  most  popular  form  of  contesting, 
in  ancient  and  right  into  modern  times,  has  been  the 
enigma. 

Enigmatic  meanings  have  been  conveyed  by  token, 
speech  and  writing.  Arrows  sent  to  a  king  could  be  read 
as  a  threat  of  war,  useful  gifts  as  offerings  of  peace.  Dark 
sayings  were  used  by  the  ancients  to  disguise  political 
truths  unsafe  to  state  clearly,  and  oracles  were  spoken 
in  this  form. 

The  most  famous  of  these  spoken  enigmas  was  that 
by  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes  in  Grecian  mythology:  "What 
creature  walks  in  the  morning  upon  four  feet,  at  noon 
upon  two,  at  evening  upon  three?"  The  answer  was: 
"Man,  as  a  baby  on  hands  and  knees,  later  on  his  feet, 
and  in  old  age  with  a  staff."  The  prize  won  by  Oedipus 
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for  solving  this  enigma  was  the  hand  of  Jocasta  and  the 
throne  of  Thebes — an  even  greater  award  than  any  of 
fabulous  prizes  given  to  those  who  crack  the  riddles  we 
hear  on  our  radios  today! 

Another  ancient  riddle  was  that  propounded  by  Sam- 
son to  the  Philistines:  "Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat 
and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness."  The 
Philistines  were  anxious  to  win  the  thirty  change  of 
garments  offered  for  its  solution.  However,  they  were 
baffled;  they  needed  some  "expert  service!"  So  they  of- 
fered Samson's  wife  her  life — agreeing  not  to  burn  down 
her  house  with  herself  inside — if  she  would  tell  them 
the  answer.  She  wheedled  it  out  of  Samson  and  revealed 
the  solution:  "The  Lion  and  the  Honey."  Samson,  who 
considered  it  unethical  of  the  Philistines  to  "buy"  the 
answer,  said:  "If  ye  had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer,  ye 
had  not  found  out  my  riddle." 

Samson,  nevertheless,  proved  to  be  a  conscientious 
sponsor.  He  stepped  down  the  street,  slew  Philistines 
here  and  there  to  the  number  of  thirty,  stripped  them 
of  their  raiment,  and  delivered  these  thirty  garments 
to  the  winners.  He  paid  off! 

The  use  of  enigmas  was  introduced  into  Greece  about 
600  B.C.  by  Cleobulus,  King  of  Rhodes,  who  was  one  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  It  was  he  who  first  gave 
literary  form  to  riddles.  His  daughter,  Cleobulina,  in- 
structed by  him,  also  became  skilled  in  the  construction 
of  enigmatical  questions.  Their  enigmas  became  fa- 
mous; and  many  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,  a  Greek  philosopher.  The  following  is  an 
example: 
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"I  am  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  each  of  whom  has 
thirty  daughters.  These  differ  in  beauty  and  complex- 
ion, some  being  fair  and  others  dark;  they  are  all  immor- 
tal, and  yet  die  every  day."  Answer:  "The  year." 

The  earliest  known  book  of  enigmas  was  written  in 
Latin  by  Symposius  some  time  before  the  7th  century 
A.D.  This  form  of  writing  was  popular  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  whose  early  literature  in  Latin  added  many  ex- 
amples to  those  of  Symposius.  In  1541,  one  of  the  first 
books  printed  with  movable  type  in  England,  Demands 
Joyous,  was  actually  a  complete  volume  of  such  riddles. 

Today  enigmas  continue  to  enjoy  universal  popu- 
larity. They  are  frequently  heard  on  charitable  radio 
programs  as  the  basis  for  prizes  and  they  have  been 
employed  by  many  national  advertisers  as  a  contest 
theme.  Enormous  prizes  have  been  offered  for  solutions 
to  these  riddles  by  the  greatest  advertising  experts  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Just  as  the  story  of  picture  writing  to  phonetic  writ- 
ing is  one  of  simplification,  so  is  the  history  of  words 
and  grammar,  from  the  classical,  through  the  romantic, 
Scandinavian,  Germanic  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  to 
English  and  American.  Superfluous  word  inflections  and 
cumbersome  syntax  forms  have  been  discarded  along 
the  way. 

Since  the  17th  century  the  English  language  (as  it  is 
spoken  in  America) ,  with  its  roots  in  the  Old  World, 
has  been  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  new  world  of  prog- 
ress and  adventure. 

The  English  of  Olde  England  evolved  through  many 
invasions  of  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  When 
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Caesar  arrived  in  55  B.C.  the  language  was  Celtic.  Latin 
ruled  for  500  years.  Then  the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded, 
bringing  the  language  of  the  Germanic  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family.  Anglo-Saxon  English  supplanted  Latin. 
The  Danes  invaded  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  spread- 
ing new  words.  In  1066  the  Battle  of  Hastings  brought 
the  Normans  to  stay,  adding  French  to  English. 

The  Normans  became  the  ruling  class.  Their  French 
was  the  language  of  culture  and  authority.  Old  Eng- 
lish, however,  remained  with  the  common  people  and 
supplied  the  base  for  future  English.  At  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  14th  century,  Greek  and  Latin  lit- 
erature arrived  in  England,  mixing  and  blending  classi- 
cal words  with  English. 

Therefore,  in  the  17th  century,  English  was  an  inter- 
national language,  formed  through  several  thousand 
years  of  intermixing  of  peoples.  It  was  this  rich  and 
varied  language  that  was  brought  to  America.  The  en- 
tire civilization  of  the  Old  World,  compressed  into  the 
words  of  English,  became  the  foundation  of  our  Ameri- 
can language. 

To  this  imported  English,  Dutch  settlers  in  the  East, 
Germans  in  the  North,  French  in  the  South,  and  Span- 
ish in  the  West,  added  new  words.  The  Scotch,  Welsh 
and  Irish  in  all  parts  of  the  country  also  had  their  influ- 
ence on  American  usage. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  America,  new  in  plant 
and  animal  life,  required  new  words  to  describe.  Demo- 
cratic forms  of  politics  and  government  demanded  ex- 
pression. American  slang  created  picturesque  words, 
some  actually  becoming  part  of  our  recognized  Ian- 
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guage.  The  great  expanse  of  industry  also  invented  a 
new  business  vocabulary. 

American,  then,  is  an  extended,  improved  and  more 
expressive  English.  The  American  language  is  the  sim- 
plest and  wealthiest  in  history. 

Simple  yet  wealthy!  What  a  combination  for  a  vo- 
cabulary 1  The  wealth  of  all  the  ideas  of  accumulative 
history  and  progressive  civilization  is  contained  in  the 
lucid  language  of  America! 

Words  have  their  histories,  corresponding  to  the 
changing  customs  and  conditions  of  peoples  and  nations; 
they  are  the  symbols  of  all  past  life  and  the  signs  of  pres- 
ent passing  times.  Words  have  acquired  many  different 
meanings  and  cannot  stand  alone;  they  have  significance 
only  in  relation  to  context,  to  position  in  the  expression 
of  a  thought. 

A  person's  vocabulary  is  a  test  of  intelligence,  an  evi- 
dence of  knowledge,  a  potential  of  success!  Words  are 
tools  of  accomplishment;  and  facility  in  their  proper  use 
may  lead  to  power. 

Therefore,  the  prize  seekers  of  today  enjoy  a  rich 
choice  of  words  and  a  clear  simplicity  of  grammar  with 
which  to  write.  Synonyms  derived  from  many  languages 
abound  in  our  language.  The  exact  word  is  always 
available  to  express  a  given  meaning.  Simplicity,  a  pre- 
requisite of  lucid  contest  writing,  is  indicated  in  the 
simple  structure  of  words  and  sentences. 

It  follows  that  accurate  references  for  the  writing  of 
contest  entries  consist  of  a  wordbook — for  choice  of 
words;  a  dictionary — for  meaning;  and  an  encyclopedia 
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— for  form.  These  are  the  three  essentials  of  a  meticu- 
lous contestant's  library. 

Now  that  the  origins  of  materials,  forms  and  prizes 
of  writing  competitions  have  been  glimpsed,  the  begin- 
nings of  enumeration  and  counting,  fundamentals  of 
puzzle  contests,  will  be  examined. 

Primitive  man  counted  on  his  fingers.  Ten  fingers 
were  therefore  the  first  units  of  counting.  Early  sys- 
tems of  numeration  were  based  on  the  number  10  and 
multiples  thereof. 

In  the  same  caves  in  which  ancient  pictures  of  animals 
ajd  implements  were  found,  pictures  of  fingers,  or  tal- 
lies, the  first  evidences  of  counting,  were  also  discovered. 

For  numeration  the  Babylonians  of  3500  B.C.  re- 
corded with  a  series  of  wedge-shaped  symbols.  The 
Egyptians  of  the  same  period  used  a  similar  system 
with  hieroglyphs.  They  made  an  equivalent  number  of 
marks  to  depict  numbers  up  to  and  including  9 — hence, 
IIIIIIIII;  next  came  a  symbol  for  10,  two  of  these  for 
20,  and  so  on  to  100,  when  they  started  over  again  with 
a  new  symbol  for  100.  To  illustrate  how  cumbersome 
this  system  was,  the  number  69  required  15  symbols,  6 
to  represent  the  10's  and  9  the  digits. 

The  Greeks  improved  these  inflexible  methods  of 
numeration  by  using  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  as 
symbols  for  numbers.  The  Romans,  however.,  retained, 
in  modified  form,  the  old  finger-tally  numeration  of 
ancient  man;  as  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X. 
These  symbols  represented  the  10  fingers:  I  for  one 
finger;  V  for  one  hand  spread  between  thumb  and  fin- 
gers, and  X  for  two  hands,  Roman  numerals  are  in  use 
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today  for  inscriptions,  prescriptions,  and  other  formal 
or  mysterious  purposes. 

Almost  up  to  modern  times,  counting  was  done  with 
a  plat  or  frame  on  the  principle  of  the  abacus.  The 
first  line  carried  markers  for  the  digits,  the  second  for 
10's,  and  the  remaining  for  multiples.  Ten  markers  on 
any  line  made  one  for  the  next.  On  these  frames  an 
empty  line  meant  nothing  to  add — for  several  thousand 
years  of  counting  there  was  no  concept  of  naught  and 
no  symbol  for  zero! 

It  was  not  until  after  900  A.D.  that  the  Hindu-Arabic 
positional  system  of  numeration  was  introduced  to  the 
world.  This  provided  a  figure  in  position  for  each  of 
the  lines  of  the  abacus,  including  zero  for  the  empty  row 
— just  as  we  write  a  number  today.  After  several  thou- 
sand years  of  clumsy  numeration,  years  without  the  use 
of  zero,  without  ease  of  writing  or  calculating,  undiscov- 
ered by  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks  or  Romans, 
modern  numeration  came  out  of  India  through  Arabia. 
With  the  printing  of  the  first  arithmetic  in  Treviso, 
Italy,  in  1478,  Arabic  displaced  almost  entirely  the  Ro- 
man numerals. 

Although  the  most  cultured  nations  of  ancient  times 
worked  on  problems  of  numeration  and  counting,  it 
took  five  thousand  years  to  solve  the  "number  path"  of 
the  abacus — to  write  numbers  in  positions  and  then 
count  them!  And  there  was  really  "nothing"  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  puzzle — the  concept  of  naught  with  its  sym- 
bol zero — but  it  was  harder  than  anything  for  Thales, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Pythagoras  and  all  the  other 
famous  men  to  see — nothing! 
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There  has  always  been  magic  significance  in  numbers! 
The  ancients — and  many  moderns — ascribed  human 
and  occult  qualities  to  them.  A  number  was  often  ap- 
plied to  each  letter  in  a  name  according  to  its  position 
in  the  alphabet.  The  total  value  of  the  letters  described 
or  determined  the  fortunes  of  the  bearer  of  the  name. 
Thus  Achilles  was  thought  to  have  attained  his  power 
from  the  mystical  numerical  value  of  his  name  I 

The  number  666  applied  to  "The  Beast"  in  Revela- 
tions XIII — 18,  has  been  matched  with  various  names, 
such  as  Roman  Empire  and  Caligula;  and  it  was  a  favor- 
ite sport  during  medieval  times  to  attempt  to  add  up 
666  in  the  name  of  an  enemy,  which  in  effect  would 
label  him — "blasphemous  Beast"!  In  one  famous  con- 
troversy between  a  churchman  and  a  king,  the  one  fig- 
ured the  name  of  the  other  to  have  the  value  666;  but 
the  king  came  right  back  at  him  by  ingeniously  calcu- 
lating the  churchman's  name  also  at  666 — he  used  both 
the  letters  and  numbers  of  the  Roman  numerals. 

Pythagoras  and  his  followers  in  the  5th  century  B.C. 
tried  to  explain  the  universe  in  terms  of  numbers, 
ascribing  mystical  numerical  influence  to  physical  and 
moral  phenomena;  and  even  today  the  pseudo-science  of 
Numerology  claims  to  see  occult  significance  in 
numbers. 

Prize  competitors  have  their  own  numerology — they 
can  see  fabulous  magic  in  modern  numerical  contests, 
the  magic  of  certain  combinations  of  numbers  that  ma- 
terialize marvelous  prizes!  They  can  see  this  same  magic 
in  words  which,  properly  combined,  become  Aladdin 
lamps  that  make  their  dreams  come  true! 
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Words  and  numbers!  Separately  and  together  they 
are  the  tools  of  competition  for  many  of  the  most  cov- 
eted honors  that  life  affords.  Their  magical  use  is  the 
paramount  subject  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  II 
MODERN  DESIGN 

Just  as  recorded  history  appears  to  revolve  around  the 
men  and  women  who  have  shaped  decisive  world  events, 
so  the  story  of  present-day  competition  concerns  the 
men  and  women  who  have  made  contesting  a  fascinat- 
ing and  profitable  hobby  for  participants  and  a  huge 
and  growing  opportunity  for  business.  This  chapter 
reviews  the  three  broad  groups  of  persons  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  contest  scene.  In  subsequent  chapters, 
certain  outstanding  personalities  who  illumine  these 
groups  will  be  presented. 

First,  and  most  important,  are  Sponsors.  They  pro- 
mote contests,  create  the  rules,  and  furnish  or  support 
facilities  for  judging  along  with  the  awarding  of  prizes. 
A  majority  of  commercial  contests  are  sponsored  by 
prominent  advertisers.  Those  who  sponsor  literary  com- 
petitions include  philanthropists  and  publishing  houses. 

Advertising  is  the  foundation  of  commercial  contest 
promotions  and  advertisers  are  actually  the  sponsors. 

Preceding  the  era  of  commercial  prize  opportunities, 
new  products  were  frequently  promoted  by  the  distri- 
bution of  samples;  and  sales  were  stimulated  by  the 
distribution  of  premiums. 

30 
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The  initial  resistance  of  a  housewife  to  a  sales  talk 
could  often  be  weakened  by  presentation  of  a  sample. 
It  was — and  still  is — the  profitable  practice  of  a  brush 
salesman  to  present  a  sample  as  a  "door  opener."  The 
free  sample  is  almost  irresistible;  it  creates  good  will. 

Soap  was  among  first  products  to  capitalize  the  adver- 
tising advantages  of  a  prize  offer.  Anyone  who  lived  in 
a  small  town  some  years  ago  probably  remembers  the 
popularity  of  soap  premiums.  Women  canvassed  their 
neighborhoods  advertising  the  easy  qualities  of  a  par- 
ticular soap — to  win  a  premium!  The  awards  were 
worth  while.  They  intrigued  and  delighted  many  a 
housewife. 

Although  advertising  promotions  featuring  samples 
and  premiums  have  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded 
by  publicity  gained  through  lucrative  prizes  which  are 
offered  in  commercial  contests,  the  give-away  idea  has 
not  been  entirely  abandoned.  Every  so  often  a  new 
cereal,  soap,  cleaner  or  other  product  arrives  at  the 
door — for  free!  Premiums  are  still  offered,  usually  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  one  or  more  packages  of  a 
product. 

To  cover  the  whole  country,  however,  these  two  sys- 
tems of  advertising,  samples  and  premiums,  are  expen- 
sive and  arduous.  The  territory  is  large  and  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing! 

Prize  competitions  now  threaten  to  replace  many 
samples  and  premiums  formerly  used  in  advertising  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  commodities.  Prize  promotions 
as  advertising  media,  while  directed  to  the  consumer, 
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are  mostly  on  behalf  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  rather 
than  for  direct  sale  from  producer  to  consumer. 

Competitions,  designed  to  promote  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts and  services,  were  first  used  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century.  These  early  contests  were  created 
and  advertised  by  newspapers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. At  first,  prizes  were  inconsequential:  a  sub- 
scription, or  theater  tickets,  or  a  few  dollars  in  cash. 
Even  so,  the  response  was  most  encouraging.  There- 
fore, sponsors  found  it  expedient  to  exploit  this  promis- 
ing field  of  sales  promotion. 

After  several  years  of  pioneering  in  the  field  of  con- 
test promotions,  sponsors  decided  to  create  a  broader 
interest  in  this  medium  by  appealing,  with  larger  prizes, 
to  a  greater  number  of  people.  These  more  lucrative 
awards  encouraged  increased  competition  and  entrants 
were  then  required  to  prepare  more  polished  writings 
or  to  solve  more  complex  problems.  Thus  were  cre- 
ated the  sensationally  large  commercial  prize  offers 
which  were  popular  in  the  decade  preceding  World 
War  II. 

Rules  and  judging  methods  have  undergone  a  meta- 
morphosis in  conformity  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  entries — an  increase  from  a  maximum  of  25,000  in  a 
single  contest  of  the  early  period,  to  several  million 
anticipated  in  the  average  heavily-exploited  contest  of 
today. 

During  the  period  of  experimental  contest  exploita- 
tion, rules  permitted  decoration  and  untrammeled  indi- 
vidual expression.  Therefore,  a  few  entries  were  usually 
outstanding,  making  it  easier  for  the  judges,  often  edi- 
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tors  or  executives,  to  select  the  winners.  Judging  was 
based  on  the  opinions  of  these  executives  without  the 
influence  of  fixed  patterns;  but  opinion  was  narrowed 
down  to  the  grading  of  a  dozen  or  two  conspicuously 
presented  entries.  It  was  found  practicable  to  have 
writings  of  letter,  essay  and  scenario  lengths  without 
placing  a  hardship  on  the  judges;  and  some  puzzle  prob- 
lems were  of  types  demanding  artistic  decoration. 
Method  of  presentation  was  of  prime  importance  1 

As  all  branches  of  commercial  contesting  increased 
in  complexity,  rules  and  judging  inclined  toward  sim- 
plicity. Forms  and  methods  had  to  be  standardized  to 
accommodate  the  huge  number  of  entries;  brevity  in 
writing  and  exactness  in  puzzles  became  standard  re- 
quirements; and  artistic  qualities  of  entries  gave  way  to 
the  commercial  pressure  of  quantity  handling  and 
judging. 

Sponsorship  of  commercial  prize  offers  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enterprises  of  our  times  and  also  one  of  the  most 
important  media  of  advertising  now  in  use.  Contest 
promotions  are  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  not 
only  in  the  sale  of  products  or  services  of  sponsors, 
judging  agencies,  writers  and  publishers,  but  also  for 
nourishing  the  hobby  and  enriching  the  pockets  of 
contest  followers.  And  they  furnish  entertainment  to 
millions  of  people. 

Literary  competitions  are  sponsored  by  newspapers, 
magazines,  book  publishers,  charitable  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, scientific  societies,  literary  associations,  re- 
search and  philanthropic  foundations,  and  radio,  stage 
and  motion-picture  producers.  Such  competitions  are 
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in  a  class  apart  from  commercial  contests,  not  being 
primarily  for  the  sale  of  products,  but  for  the  composi- 
tion itself  and  its  use  or  marketing. 

Free-lancing  has  a  wide  field  in  all  literary  forms  and 
on  innumerable  subjects.  There  are  at  all  times  oppor- 
tunities to  compete  for  prizes  to  cope  with  the  require- 
ments of  numerous  sponsors.  The  demand  for  literary 
material  is  unlimited;  and  prize  competitions  are  a  pop- 
ular method  for  meeting  this  broad  demand. 

The  second  group  of  contesting  comprises  the  com- 
mercial and  literary  Competitors — the  prize-seeking  con- 
testants. 

Contesting  is  business — big  business!  And  profit  is 
its  basic  element!  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  additional 
interest  of  millions  of  people  in  the  hobbies  of  writing 
and  puzzling  that,  coincidental  with  profit,  creates  en- 
thusiastic support  for  commercial  and  literary  competi- 
tions. To  aim  for  prizes  through  the  intensive  enjoy- 
ment of  a  perennial  hobby  is  a  unique  and  distinguished 
privilege;  and  to  get  paid  for  such  enjoyment  sweetens 
the  game  and  heightens  the  pleasure.  Prizes  are  extra- 
special  dividends  over  and  above  the  regular  intangible 
rewards  of  participation! 

Money  is  the  root  from  which  all  commercial  and 
literary  competitions  grow;  but  money  (as  a  motive)  is 
not  considered  the  mainspring  of  their  pastime  by  many 
prize  seekers;  it  is  viewed,  rather,  as  a  by-product  of 
achievement.  This  sentiment  is  shrewdly  expressed  in 
this  famous  limerick  from  the  public  domain: 
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Said  a  miser  who  sordidly  mised, 
"My  gold  I  have  always  despised; 

I  have  stinged  till  I'm  stingy, 

And  dinged  till  I'm  dingy, 
But  it's  really  the  practice  I've  prized." 

Participants  in  commercial  contests  are  hobbyists;  but 
they  accept  prizes  willingly  as  compensation  for  con- 
sistent effort  and  as  recognition  of  progressive  achieve- 
ment. To  win  in  clever  competition  is  gratifying — and 
cash,  even  when  depreciated,  is  commonly  acceptable. 
A  hobby  is  a  pastime,  followed  for  pleasure,  for  crea- 
tive exercise  of  latent  talent,  for  self-expression.  It  may 
remain  purely  so,  as  with  collectors  who  make  no  at- 
tempt at  financial  profit  but  are  pleasurably  satisfied 
with  intrinsic  values.  Many  hobbies,  however,  become 
sources  of  tangible  income,  such  as  stamp  collecting  to 
stamp  selling,  experimental  writing  to  sale  of  stories, 
play-acting  to  the  stage.  These  remunerative  activities 
may  remain  avocations,  extra  means  for  profit;  or  they 
may  be  promoted  into  a  business  which  absorbs  time  and 
energy. 

So  it  is  with  commercial  contesting,  always  a  sport, 
usually  an  avocation  but  sometimes  a  vocation,  with 
more  emphasis  placed  by  many  on  the  pastime  rather 
than  the  prize,  but  more  on  the  prize  by  some;  often 
progressing  to  the  trades  of  writing  or  publishing,  or 
even  to  the  profession  of  literature;  but  in  whatever 
stage  of  endeavor  remaining  an  enthralling  hobby  which 
not  even  the  lure  of  money  can  ever  fully  extract  from 
the  heart.  Contestants  enjoy  the  game;  and  whatever 
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they  give  to  it  in  selfless  concentration  is  returned  to 
them  manifold  in  beneficent  as  well  as  tangible  rewards. 

Commercial  contesting  is  always  at  hand  for  provoca- 
tive study  and  tonic  recreation.  It  creates  objective 
employment  for  leisure  time  and  offers  mitigation  for 
the  worries  and  loneliness  of  life.  It  is  a  panacea  for 
those  in  distress  and  it  soothes  the  ills  of  the  body.  Physi- 
cian, psychiatrist  and  friend,  it  lends  a  hand  to  the  halt, 
insight  to  the  blind,  uplift  to  the  bedridden. 

The  common  interest  in  their  hobby  and  in  the  strug- 
gle for  self-improvement  and  accomplishment  creates 
and  maintains  close  friendships  in  homes  and  clubs 
throughout  the  land.  No  true  hobbyist  can  be  com- 
pletely happy  without  sharing  his  endeavors  with  fel- 
low enthusiasts;  and  in  such  friendly  associations  are 
some  of  the  greatest  joys  of  the  game. 

Fortunate  are  those  who  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
inspirations,  consolations  and  emoluments  of  commer- 
cial contesting;  who  give  themselves  wholeheartedly  to 
it  and  receive  commensurate  rewards;  who  serve  and 
are  therefore  served. 

The  brief,  pastime  patterns  of  commercial  contests, 
such  as  slogans,  jingles,  statements  and  puzzles  are  ends 
in  themselves;  they  are  instruments  of  the  moment  for 
the  interest  of  hobbyists,  securing  of  entries,  and  deter- 
mination of  prize  winners.  They  are  of  transient  use 
for  the  mechanics  of  a  contest;  and  having  served  this 
purpose,  they  are  of  no  further  value. 

The  ephemeral  nature  of  commercial  forms,  their 
brevity,  lightness  and  simplicity  make  fascinating  games 
that  furnish  recreation  and  stimulation  to  participants, 
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without  the  seriousness  of  work  or  the  obligations  of 
permanent  purpose. 

When  a  commercial  contest  enthusiast  progresses  to 
literary  competition,  he  is  entering  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion, taking  up  serious  work,  producing  writings  of 
useful  value  and  influence.  Writing  means  work — and 
particularly  rewriting!  It  is  work  on  a  worth-while  prod- 
uct, work  that  may  still  return  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
hobby,  with  added  opportunities  for  useful  accomplish- 
ment, progress  of  permanence,  and  a  steady  income. 

Literary  competitors  include  all  writers  who  produce 
manuscripts  which  are  longer  than  commercial  writings 
— all  those  trying  to  learn  the  trade  of  writing,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  literary  pro- 
fessionalism. Writers  compete  not  only  for  prize  awards 
but  in  an  open  market — an  opportunity  those  who  par- 
ticipate exclusively  in  commercial  prize  offers  do  not 
have.  All  writing  competes  for  the  prize  of  publication! 

The  urge  to  write,  to  express  oneself,  to  make  a  rec- 
ord of  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  events  of  one's  life,  is 
almost  universal.  But  to  get  these  important  messages 
to  the  world  on  paper  in  a  workmanlike  manner  requires 
hard  work  and  plenty  of  it!  Words  do  not  flow  without 
a  spring  of  material  at  the  source  and  a  proper  channel 
to  convey  them  to  the  reader.  The  spring  is  replenished 
from  the  depths  of  study  and  observation;  and  the  chan- 
nel is  straightened  through  the  practice  of  aptness  in 
use  of  words  and  clearness  of  continuity. 

These  two  qualities  of  writing — aptness  and  clearness 
— appertain  particularly  to  winning  entries  in  commer- 
cial writing  contests.  Therefore  the  ranks  of  successful 
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writers  are  recruited  regularly  from  the  millions  who 
have  practiced  for  experience  by  participating  in  com- 
mercially sponsored  prize  offers.  The  graduates  from 
short  writings  usually  start  with  writing  of  articles  for 
various  trade  magazines,  progressing  through  such  free- 
lancing to  fiction. 

WRITERS  AND  PUBLISHERS,  the  third  group,  are 
the  informants,  the  commentators,  the  preceptors  of 
contesting.  Those  in  the  commercial  field  analyze  com- 
petitions in  short  writings,  supply  forms  and  ideas,  and 
try  to  show  prize  seekers  how  to  win.  Most  are,  or  have 
been,  successful  contestants  who  have  taken  up  writ- 
ing or  publishing  either  as  an  avocation  or  vocation. 

Stars  of  commercial  contesting  have  contributed  news, 
articles  and  commentaries  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  this  and  other  countries.  Many  have  shared 
their  winning  ways  through  brochures  and  contest 
magazines. 

Publications  which  cater  to  participants  in  commer- 
cial writing  contests  comprise  magazines,  correspond- 
ence courses,  bulletins,  booklets  and  books.  Together, 
they  offer  a  comprehensive  coverage  for  short  writings, 
which  include  names,  slogans,  limericks,  quizzes  and 
statements. 

The  correspondence  course  to  start,  the  magazine  to 
keep  posted  on  news  and  general  subjects,  and  the  bul- 
letin for  specific  aid  on  current  contests,  are  basic 
sources  of  schooling  for  prize  seekers  in  commercial 
brief-writing  competitions.  Since  these  friendly  teach- 
ers are  available  at  nominal  subscription  fees,  no  par- 
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ticipant  in  short-writing  competition  need  struggle 
along  alone  while  learning  the  game. 

The  short-writing  press  does  not  offer  much,  if  any, 
aid  to  puzzle  fans,  many  of  whom  also  enjoy  participa- 
tion in  jingle  and  statement  contests.  More  and  more, 
brief-writing  enthusiasts  are  manifesting  active  interest 
in  puzzle  competitions.  Thus  the  two  types,  brief  writ- 
ings and  puzzles,  serve  to  round  out  commercial  con- 
testing for  millions  of  competitors. 

Bulletins  issued  by  various  contest  service  firms  and 
publishers  offer  contest  material  and  entry  models  for 
sale  at  stipulated  prices.  Most  of  the  offered  material 
supplies  valuable  information  for  use  in  both  short- 
writing  and  puzzle  competition,  such  as  booklets,  pic- 
tures, word  lists,  and  books.  Whether  or  not  the  use  of 
purchased  entry  patterns  is  advisable  or  practical  has 
been  often  disputed. 

Short-writing  bulletins  give  substantial  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  entries — one  prospectus  states  that  the 
bulletin  published  by  its  firm  "practically  writes  the 
entry"  for  the  subscriber.  Bulletins  issued  by  some  con- 
test service  firms  offer  both  jingle  or  statement  and 
puzzle  entry  patterns  for  sale,  stating  with  such  offer- 
ings that  they  are  sold  for  comparison  with  the  work  of 
buyers. 

At  least  one  prominent  sponsor  deprecates  the  use  of 
contest  bulletins  in  the  preparation  of  entries  for  its 
naming,  jingle,  limerick  or  statement  competitions,  as- 
serting that  sincerity  and  originality  cannot  be  obtained 
except  through  individual  work.  Numerous  sponsors, 
judges  and  contestants  object  to  the  outright  purchase 
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of  entry  models  in  any  type  of  contest,  claiming  that 
the  practice  may  lead  to  the  breaking  of  rules  or  the 
duplication  or  near-duplication  of  entries. 

The  line  between  legitimate  study  of  method,  form 
or  substance  of  contest  material,  and  questionable  copy- 
ing or  plagiarizing  of  the  actual  words  of  models,  is  one 
to  be  drawn  by  the  conscience  of  each  contestant;  but 
whatever  the  ethics  involved,  one  point  is  clear,  that 
duplications  or  near-duplications  of  entries  in  short- 
writing  contests  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
judges  and  usually  thrown  out;  and  in  puzzle  competi- 
tions they  create  investigations  for  evidence  of  collusion 
or  purchase  or  other  breaking  of  rules. 

Extensive  sources  of  schooling  in  the  trade  of  writing 
are  available  for  competitors  in  literary  offerings.  There 
are  a  number  of  writers'  magazines  which  cover  the  field. 
These  journals  feature  listings  of  periodical  and  current 
literary  competitions,  as  well  as  marketing  information 
on  all  types  of  writing.  University  extension  courses 
offer  expert  aid  to  those  who  have  not  had  regular 
college  training.  The  masters  of  literature  may  always 
be  profitably  read — and  many  of  the  masters  have  writ- 
ten incisive  criticism  of  writing  and  of  literature.  Books 
on  composition  and  every  phase  of  writing  are  available 
in  most  libraries  and  book  stores. 

A  representative  selection  of  sources  of  information 
and  instruction  for  both  commercial  and  literary  com- 
petitors will  be  found  in  a  Bibliography  which  follows 
the  chapters  of  this  volume. 

This  brief  general  survey  of  the  three  paramount 
groups  which  dominate  the  contest  scene,  Sponsors, 
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Competitors  and  Writers-Publishers,  is  introductory  to 
succeeding  chapters  of  Part  I,  four  of  which  present  the 
Sponsors,  their  contests,  rules,  and  judging  agencies; 
three  the  Competitors,  their  stars,  and  societies;  and  one, 
Writers-Publishers  and  their  productions. 


CHAPTER  III 
SPONSORS— MONEY  MAKES  CONTESTING 

Sponsors  spend  millions  for  contest  promotion,  judg- 
ing and  prizes;  it  is  their  money  that  begins,  carries 
through,  and  ends  competitions. 

Hobbyists,  however,  could  still  have  their  pastime, 
even  if  sponsors  withdrew  from  the  game.  They  could 
sit  down  of  an  evening  to  write  jingles  for  amusement, 
create  limericks,  compose  statements  on  "I  like  my 
hobby  because  .  .  .  ,"  construct  stories  for  approval  by 
themselves  and  families,  and  solve  crossword  puzzles — 
as  many  do!  They  could  create  a  competitive  atmos- 
phere by  establishing  predetermined  standards  and  be 
fully  satisfied  with  workmanlike  progress.  They  could 
then  truly  say,  with  reasonable  emphasis,  that  contest- 
ing was  only  a  hobby  with  them;  and  such  an  announce- 
ment would  be  credible  and  indeed  creditable.  That 
would  be  pure  hobbyism,  without  the  "taint"  of  money! 

A  majority  of  jingle  and  statement  hobbyists,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  participate  in  contests  which  offer  prizes. 
For  them,  long  live  the  sponsors,  their  interest  in  pro- 
moting competitions,  and  their  bank  accounts!  To 
enjoy  the  hobby,  support  the  sponsors,  and  appreciate  a 
prize  is  candid  contesting! 

Commercial  contests  have  been  sponsored  by  news- 
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papers,  magazines,  manufacturers,  merchants,  service 
companies,  and  charitable,  welfare,  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations. The  term  "commercial"  is  used  to  desig- 
nate competitions  based  upon  short  writings  or  on  puz- 
zles, as  distinguished  from  prize  offers  with  a  literary 
flavor.  Short-writing  contests  include  offerings  for 
Names,  Jingles,  Slogans,  Limericks,  Quizzes,  and  Short 
Statements;  puzzles  include  word,  number  and  picture 
problems;  and  literary  competitions  cover  the  longer 
writings,  such  as  essays,  stories,  articles  and  books. 

Newspapers  were  the  first  to  sponsor  commercial  con- 
tests and  they  have  continually  used  them  to  foster  cir- 
culation and  create  good  will. 

Newspaper  promotions  have  their  roots  in  the  fun 
and  puzzle  pages  of  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
These  pages  were  regular  features,  published  exclu- 
sively for  the  amusement  of  readers.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  20th  century  feature  syndicates  started  distribut- 
ing puzzles  throughout  the  country.  These  services  in- 
cluded crossword  puzzles  as  far  back  as  1913.  Many  such 
puzzles  were  later  used  extensively  as  a  theme  for  com- 
mercial contests. 

Forty  years  ago  The  New  York  World  featured  an  ex- 
ceptionally well-edited  puzzle  page — and  it  was  in  this 
paper  that  Arthur  Wynne  published  many  original 
problems,  including  his  perfection  of  keyed  crossword 
puzzles  as  they  are  known  today. 

It  appears  that  newspapers  have  featured  more  prize 
offers  based  on  solving  puzzles  than  contests  upon  the 
writing  forms.  The  crossword  puzzle  was  developed  into 
more  difficult  problems — complications  of  letter  values 
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were  added.  Rebus,  Famous  Names,  Word  Building, 
and  Scrambled  Letters  became  not  only  recreation  fea- 
tures but  also  prize  opportunities. 

Contests  sponsored  by  newspapers  are  a  puzzler's  para- 
dise. In  periods  of  peace  they  have  been  continuously 
featured  in  all  sections  of  this  country.  In  England 
large-scale  crossword  puzzles,  paying  as  high  as  $20,000 
in  cash  prizes  every  week,  were  sponsored  during  World 
War  II  by  various  London  newspapers.  The  Govern- 
ment obviously  looked  upon  these  competitions  as  a 
necessary  diversion  from  the  constant  terror  of  buzz 
bombs  and  a  welcome  and  harmless  recreation  for  the 
people. 

Newspaper  puzzle  competitions  are  fascinating,  in- 
structive, and  expertly  publicized,  and  for  these  reasons 
have  created  an  interest  in  contesting  that  reaches  to 
countless  farms,  villages  and  cities  throughout  Amer- 
ica. They  have  been  well  managed,  generously  prized, 
and  efficiently  judged.  Most  of  the  country's  newspapers 
have  participated  in  the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  are 
therefore  too  numerous  to  credit  individually. 

Magazine  publishers  have  also  been  generous  in  spon- 
soring competitions.  Various  motion-picture  magazines 
have  featured  prize  contests.  Liberty  Magazine  paid 
$20,000  for  its  name  in  a  sensational  contest  sponsored 
by  its  first  publishers  and  continued  to  be  a  popular 
sponsor  with  prize  seekers.  Mechanix  Illustrated  has 
been  a  consistent  sponsor  of  prize  offers,  including  a 
series  of  word-building  problems.  The  American 
Weekly  awarded  a  lifetime  annuity  for  its  masthead  slo- 
gan, "The  Nation's  Reading  Habit."  Magazines  for  the 
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housewife  have  awarded  prizes  for  recipes,  home-fur- 
nishing ideas,  and  suggestions  for  solving  household 
problems. 

The  manufacturers  of  products  for  use  in  the  home 
have  long  included  in  their  advertising  budgets  the 
extensive  use  of  contest  promotions.  Their  competitions 
have  been  running  continuously  throughout  the  years, 
giving  mental  and  physical  recreation  to  millions  of 
housewives,  and  pin-auto-home  money  to  thousands  of 
prize  winners. 

Comparatively  few  manufacturers  who  sponsor  con- 
tests may  be  mentioned  here;  but  these  are  representa- 
tives of  the  various  types  of  brief-writing  contests — 
names,  slogans,  jingles,  limericks,  quizzes  and  state- 
ments. Together  they  cover  this  field. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Company  of  Cincinnati,  manufac- 
turer of  detergents  and  shortening,  is  one  of  the  nation's 
important  sponsors  of  contests  for  housewives.  The 
large  number  of  its  products  for  the  home  has  kept 
P&G  prize  offers  before  the  public  for  near  half  a  cen- 
tury. Procter  &  Gamble  have  probably  spent  more 
money  for  advertising,  judging  and  prize  awards  than 
any  other  sponsor  in  America — or  the  world! 

Procter  &  Gamble  writes: 

"Actually,  to  our  knowledge,  the  first  contest 
sponsored  by  a  soap  company  was  conducted  in 
1887  by  Schultz's  Star  Soap  Company.  This  com- 
pany became  part  of  Procter  &  Gamble  in  1903. 
$1000  in  gold  was  awarded  to  the  person  who  most 
successfully  solved  a  rather  complicated  rebus. 
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"In  1892,  Procter  &  Gamble  received  27,388  con- 
tributions in  response  to  a  contest  to  procure  verses 
for  Ivory  Soap  advertisements.  Throughout  the 
years,  Procter  &  Gamble  contests  have  increased  in 
respect  to  total  number,  response,  and  value  of 
prizes  awarded." 

Since  starting  its  jingle  contests  in  1930,  The  Burma- 
Vita  Company  of  Minneapolis,  manufacturer  of  Burma- 
Shave,  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  sponsors — 
with  the  unique  idea  of  utilizing  winning  jingles! 

Burma- Vita  has  featured  an  annual  jingle  competi- 
tion since  1930,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  war 
years.  Describing  these  contests,  A.  G.  Odell,  president, 
writes: 

"During  this  time  our  idea  in  running  each 
contest  was  to  obtain  good  jingles  for  the  Burma- 
Shave  signs.  It  was  different  than  the  average  con- 
test because  we  made  no  effort  to  sell  merchandise 
in  connection  with  it.  We  were  merely  trying  to 
procure  good  jingles  for  our  signs  for  the  following 
year. 

"Until  1946  we  did  not  require  any  evidence  of 
purchase  to  be  submitted  with  the  entries.  Because 
our  entrants  were  submitting  so  many  jingles,  we 
felt  in  1946  that  if  each  one  would  submit  the  front 
panel  of  a  Burma-Shave  carton  with  his  entry,  this 
would  cut  down  the  number  of  entries  submitted, 
and  instead  of  getting  from  between  50  and  500 
jingles  from  each  entrant,  we  would  receive  fewer 
jingles  and  these  would  be  of  better  quality.  In 
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other  words,  when  we  first  made  it  necessary  to 
submit  cartons  with  each  five  jingles  submitted,  our 
idea  was  to  cut  down  the  quantity  rather  than  to 
sell  merchandise. 

"This  idea  worked  so  well  that  we  felt  there  was  a 
possibility  of  also  selling  merchandise  in  connection 
with  our  jingle  contests.  Therefore,  our  contests 
now  require  evidence  of  purchase,  namely,  box  tops, 
and  in  these  contests  we  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
as  many  entries  as  possible.  We  are  giving  a  large 
number  of  prizes  in  an  effort  to  make  our  contests 
more  entertaining  to  the  public  at  large." 

The  contestant  who  enters  one  of  the  top  twenty  win- 
ning jingles  in  a  Burma-Shave  competition  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that,  in  addition  to  receiving  the 
prize  awarded,  he  will  have  the  honor  of  contributing  to 
an  actual  advertising  campaign.  His  entry  will  appear 
on  many  of  the  highways  of  the  nation. 

Here  are  two  of  the  clever  jingles  that  have  won  top 
prizes  in  Burma-Shave  contests: 

She  raised  cain  From  bar 

When  he  raised  stubble  To  car 

Guess  what  To 

Smoothed  away  Gates 

Their  trouble  Ajar 

BURMA-SHAVE  BURMA-SHAVE 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  one  of  the  largest 
milling  firms  in  America,  has  employed  premiums  and 
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contests  in  its  advertising  department  for  a  number 
of  years. 

An  article  in  Modern  Millwheel,  publication  for 
employees  of  General  Mills,  presents  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  General  Mills  toward  premiums  and  prizes  in 
advertising.  The  article,  "Boxtop  Rage  Renewed,"  is 
quoted  by  permission  as  follows: 

"Boxtops  are  big  business  again.  While  premium 
and  contest  offers  by  major  advertisers  crowd  the 
air  waves  and  printed  pages,  your  company,  a  leader 
in  the  field,  already  has  several  million  Kix  tops  in 
exchange  for  its  Kix  Atomic  "Bomb"  ring.  This 
offer  is  but  one  of  several  current  tie-in  promotions 
with  company  grocery  products. 

"To  company  advertising  staffs,  it  is  exciting  to 
know  that  in  several  million  American  homes 
youngsters  are  showing  off  their  Kix  rings;  or 
scratching  their  heads  for  a  good  name  for  "Colum- 
bia" bicycles,  1000  of  which  are  being  awarded  as 
prizes  in  a  Wheaties  contest. 

"Premiums  and  contests  are  persistently  popu- 
lar because  they  satisfy  a  basic  desire — getting 
something  for  nothing.  A  good  premium  does  this. 

"In  contests,  valuable  prizes  are  put  into  win- 
ners' hands  in  exchange  for  entries  selected  by 
official  judges  (outstanding  concerns  of  unques- 
tioned reputation  and  thoroughness) .  Incidentally, 
every  contest  entry  that  meets  qualifications  gets  a 
fair  judging  on  its  own  merit." 


MTJS.   LTLYAX  J.   STEEN 
•Dii-pctor.    All-American    School 


CHARLES  A.  KRAATZ 
Champion   Contest  Winner;    Co-Director,    All-American    School 
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Other  prominent  manufacturing  firms  which  have 
featured  large  national  competitions,  naming  a  few 
from  many,  are:  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.;  Lever  Brothers 
Co.;  Swift  &  Co.;  F.  W.  Fitch  Co.;  Libby,  McNeill  8c 
Libby;  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.;  Cudahy  Packing  Co.; 
Queen  Anne  Candy  Co.;  The  Borden  Co.;  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.;  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.;  National 
Pressure  Cooker  Co.;  Kaiser-Frazer  Co.;  Westinghouse 
Electric  Co.;  Peter  Paul  Inc.;  Kitchen  Kraft  Flour;  and 
Sealright  Co.,  Inc. 

Unicorn  Press,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  inaugurated  a  con- 
test in  late  1950,  to  run  during  1951,  for  the  sale  of 
New  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Encyclopedia,  which  featured 
some  of  the  largest  prizes  ever  offered — a  first  of 
$102,500!  Total  prizes  $167,500!  The  pattern  for  the 
competition  combined  quiz  with  rebus. 

Sponsors  who  promoted  large  contests  in  early  1951 
included  Procter  &  Gamble,  with  a  statement  competi- 
tion which  offered  20  Fords  and  over  $20,000  cash 
in  prizes;  General  Mills,  a  statement  for  Betty  Crocker's 
Stir-N-Roll  Recipes,  the  grand  prize  in  this  Gold  Medal 
Flour- Wesson  Oil  $150,000  contest  being  $100  a  month 
for  life  or  $20,000  cash;  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  $35,000 
Lipton  Soup  contest;  Sperry  Pancake  Mix,  $19,000  in 
prizes;  Kitchen  Kraft  Flour,  $5100  first  prize;  and  White 
King  Soap,  television  awards. 

Contests  sponsored  for  charitable  and  welfare  pur- 
poses comprise  an  interesting  development  of  recent 
times.  Radio  programs  featuring  enigma  competitions 
have  raised  millions  of  dollars  for  such  worthy  projects 
as  The  March  of  Dimes,  American  Heart  Association, 
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Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund,  National  Kids  Day 
Foundation,  and  CARE.  This  money  was  probably 
raised  more  rapidly  than  it  could  have  been  by  any 
other  method. 

Numerous  puzzle  competitions  have  been  promoted 
for  welfare  purposes.  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  American  War  Orphans 
have  staged  many  contests,  with  enormous  prizes — 
$33,000  to  $50,000  top  awards! 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bremerton,  Wash., 
sponsored  a  puzzle  competition  to  secure  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  U.  S.  Roosevelt  Hospital  there,  which 
was  much  needed  by  the  community.  Costing  one  mil- 
lion dollars  it  was  offered  for  two  hundred  thousand. 
This  promotion  not  only  raised  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  hospital  but  supplied  a  fund  to  build  an  addition. 

American  Legion's  Seattle  Post  No.  1  sponsored  two 
puzzle  contests  to  raise  funds  for  Seattle  Veterans' 
Memorial  Center.  These  competitions  were  eminently 
successful,  providing  the  required  half-million  dollars 
for  the  Center. 

The  Gemeroy  Company,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  Gordon  F. 
Gemeroy,  president,  is  one  of  the  principal  sponsors 
of  puzzle  contests  in  the  country.  Gordon  F.  Gemeroy 
specializes  on  Word  Frames  with  Letter  Values,  produc- 
ing ingenious  problems,  with  interesting  variety.  An 
occasional  Number  Path  is  used. 

The  Gemeroy  word  frame  puzzle  contests  are  unique 
in  that  all  material  is  furnished  for  working  out  a 
puzzle.  Entrants  do  not  have  to  make  any  research  for 
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words,  a  list  being  always  supplied  from  which  selec- 
tions are  made  for  placements  in  the  frame. 

Several  puzzle  competitions  for  patriotic  and  com- 
munity purposes  have  been  promoted  by  Gordon  F. 
Gemeroy.  He  devised  and  managed  the  contest  through 
which  the  U.  S.  Roosevelt  Hospital  at  Bremerton  was 
purchased  for  the  community;  the  one  which  financed 
construction  of  Veterans'  Memorial  Center  at  Seattle; 
and  one  on  behalf  of  the  International  Peace  Arch 
Association  of  Seattle. 

The  Gemeroy  Company  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  promoting  competitions  for  the  sale  of  books  by 
the  North  American  Book  Agency  of  Seattle,  in  which 
the  amount  of  book  purchases  determined  the  amount 
of  prize  awards  to  winners.  Prizes  in  one  of  these 
ran  from  a  first  of  $1500  on  a  $2  book  purchase  to  a 
top  of  $8000  on  a  $20  purchase. 

A  Gemeroy  competition  was  promoted  in  late  1950 
for  the  sale  of  cosmetics  prepared  by  Belvidere  Crea- 
tions, Inc.,  of  Seattle.  A  new  pattern  of  word  frame 
was  used  in  this  contest — a  series  of  octagon-shaped 
units  containing  4-letter  words  only — appearing  easy 
of  solution  but  proving  somewhat  baffling!  Prize  awards 
ranged  from  a  first  of  $7500  in  the  $2  cosmetic-purchase 
class  to  $15,000  in  the  $20  class. 

A  Word  Frame  contest  was  inaugurated  in  March 
1951  by  The  Gemeroy  Company  on  behalf  of  the 
building  fund  of  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  In  this  competition  a  first  prize  of  $3,000  was 
offered  in  the  $3  contribution  class,  $5,000  in  $5,  $10,000 
in  $10,  and  $25,000  in  $20.  This  contest  included  a 
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rule  which  many  contesters  would  like  to  see  observed 
and  followed  by  other  sponsors  of  puzzle  competitions 
— it  admitted  to  participation  all  residents  except  em- 
ployees of  the  promoting  organization — it  did  not  ex- 
clude previous  winners! 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  sponsors 
of  commercial  competitions  have  employed  their  tre- 
mendous advertising  power,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 
products  and  services,  but  for  the  promotion  of  charity 
and  welfare;  and  this  is  good  advertising  for  them,  an 
investment  in  good  will  as  well  as  an  adventure  in  use- 
ful service. 

Sponsors  of  literary  competitions  are  so  numerous 
that  only  a  representative  few  may  be  mentioned.  New 
literary  opportunities  are  announced  almost  daily  by 
magazine  and  book  publishers. 

The  letter  or  essay  length  of  writing  may  be  said  to 
be  the  first  literary  form  beyond  the  short  statements 
which  are  popular  in  commercial  contesting;  and  over 
the  years  many  large  prizes  have  been  paid  by  sponsors 
of  essay  competitions. 

On  the  subject  of  "Peace,"  The  National  Education 
Alliance  offered  $25,000  for  the  best  peace  plan;  Edward 
W.  Bok  paid  $50,000;  Edward  A.  Filene,  $50,000;  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  $25,000. 

Drew  Pearson,  eminent  radio  commentator  and 
newspaper  columnist,  promoted  two  essay  contests  in 
1948,  one  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Italy,  on  the 
subject,  "How  to  Make  Democracy  Live."  A  letter 
from  Marian  Canty,  assistant  to  Drew  Pearson,  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  competitions,  as  follows: 
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"Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  winning  entries  in 
Mr.  Pearson's  U.  S.  and  Italian  'Make  Democracy 
Live'  contests.  As  you  know,  this  is  a  subject  very 
close  to  Mr.  Pearson's  heart — for  years  on  end  he 
has  been  harping  on  making  democracy  live.  And 
it  was  his  thought  that  if  a  contest  along  this  line 
could  stimulate  the  right  kind  of  thinking  among 
the  people  of  this  country  and — more  important — 
the  people  of  Italy,  the  long-range  results  might  be 
a  very  effective  force  for  international  peace. 

"The  wonderful  response  proved  his  point.  We 
received  more  than  130,000  entries  in  the  Amer- 
ican contest.  And  in  Italy — despite  the  handicaps 
of  short-wave  promotion,  etc. — there  were  more 
than  15,000.  Best  of  all,  they  almost  uniformly 
indicated  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  not  just  a  desire  to  win  a  hand- 
some prize.  It  was  obvious  that  serious  thought 
and  deliberation  had  gone  into  the  suggestions 
offered." 

The  winning  of  a  prize  award  by  a  literary  work 
usually  stamps  it  with  immediate  success,  fully  justi- 
fying in  advertising  results  the  sponsoring  of  the  com- 
petition. The  public  is  fascinated  by  prize  winners; 
the  prize  story  or  novel  is  going  to  be  read;  book  clubs 
become  curious;  and  motion-picture  producers  compete 
for  purchase  of  picture  rights.  The  prize  in  literature 
is  only  the  first  of  several  awards — finally  and  profitably 
hitting  the  jackpot  in  motion  pictures. 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  is  among  the  most 
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important  of  all  annual  awards  in  the  field  of  letters. 
It  is  presented  each  year  to  an  author  selected  by  the 
Swedish  Academy  in  Stockholm.  The  money  is  fur- 
nished by  earnings  of  a  fund  which  was  founded  by 
Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel,  patentee  of  dynamite.  The 
prize  money  averages  between  $30,000  and  $40,000;  and 
the  honorarium  is  inscribed  on  a  gold  medal  for  each 
recipient.  There  is  no  direct  competition  for  the  Nobel 
Prize — selection  is  made  by  the  Academy  from  authors 
of  all  nations. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Letters,  established  in  1917 
by  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  The  New 
York  World.,  are  among  the  best-known  American  lit- 
erary awards.  There  are  five  awards  of  $500  each,  for 
the  best  novel,  play,  history,  biography,  and  volume  of 
verse,  published  during  the  year,  and  ten  awards  in 
journalism,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Columbia 
University,  usually,  but  not  always,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  also  established 
by  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Many  magazines,  book  publishers,  and  motion-picture 
producers  are  sponsors  of  competitions  for  short  stories 
and  novels.  Included  in  this  list  are:  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Little,  Brown  &  Company;  Dodd,  Mead  Publish- 
ing Company,  in  conjunction  with  Redbook;  Double- 
day  and  Company;  Scribner's;  Doubleday,  Doran;  E.  P. 
Button  and  Company;  Frederick  Fell  Inc.;  Harper 
Brothers;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf;  Simon  and  Schuster;  Parents  Magazine;  Collier's 
Magazine;  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  a  sponsor  paying  one 
of  the  highest  awards  for  a  winning  novel,  $125,000; 
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and  from  time  to  time  many  more  of  the  national 
magazines  and  publishers. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  sponsorship  of  prize  con- 
tests comes  from  almost  every  department  of  American 
enterprise,  covering  comprehensively  the  commercial, 
charitable,  welfare,  patriotic  and  literary  life  of  the 
nation.  The  great  wealth  of  American  sponsorship 
creates  innumerable  opportunities  for  prize  promotions; 
and  its  lavish  spending  in  advertising  through  prize 
competitions  gets  tangible  and  beneficent  results,  not 
only  for  the  sponsors  but  for  contestants,  writers,  pub- 
lishers, recipients  of  welfare  funds,  users  of  products 
and  services,  readers  of  magazines  and  books,  fans  of 
motion  pictures — in  fact,  the  American  public,  and 
other  beneficiaries  throughout  the  world. 

Sponsors  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  prize 
competitions;  their  money  makes  them  go;  and  the 
good  they  accomplish  for  business,  for  the  home,  and 
for  humanity  is  no  doubt  understood  and  appreciated 
by  everyone  however  remotely  connected  with  the 
hobby  and  the  business  of  contesting. 


CHAPTER  IV 
COMPETITIONS— A  STUDY  IN  STYLES 

There  are  periodical  fashions  in  prize  contests.  Some 
styles  become  popular,  then  fade  out  for  a  while,  later 
to  have  another  season.  There  are  models,  however, 
which  persist  as  perennial  favorites.  A  review  may  be 
of  interest  and  will  lead  up  to  the  modes  of  today. 

The  Limerick  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  to  gain 
popularity  as  a  basis  for  commercial  competitions.  It 
was  first  used  in  England,  later  crossing  to  America, 
where  it  has  since  been  a  favorite. 

The  5-line  limerick  verse  dates  from  about  1850, 
when  an  unidentified  citizen  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  gave 
the  name  of  his  town  to  the  ode.  The  pioneering  verses 
appeared  in  a  Book  of  Nonsense,  by  Edward  Lear,  verses 
which  Lear  had  written  to  amuse  the  grandchildren 
of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  limerick  form  of 
verse  was  adapted  to  nonsense,  to  frivolities  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  to  paradoxical  climax  and  anti-climax.  The 
wits  and  writers  amused  the  public  and  themselves  with 
humorous  and  pungent  examples. 

The  first  English  limericks,  such  as  offered  in  Edward 
Lear's  book,  had  quiet  humor  but  did  not  emphasize 
the  last  line,  which  was  frequently  a  repetition  of  the 
first.  Later,  the  possibilities  of  a  turn  or  twist  in  mean- 
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ing  were  recognized  and  the  limerick  became  a  verse 
leading  up  to,  and  receiving  its  punch  from,  the  last 
line. 

Close  to  a  century  ago  there  appeared  one  of  the 
most  frequently  repeated  limericks,  typical  in  form  and 
substance  of  those  of  today.  Observe  how  it  illustrates 
the  climactic  humor  of  a  last  line: 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Niger, 
Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  tiger; 

They  returned  from  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside, 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 

In  England  at  the  turn  of  this  century  the  limerick 
hobby  was  almost  a  craze.  Limerick  contests  drew 
millions  of  entries.  Excitement,  spread  by  newspapers, 
magazines  and  conversation,  gripped  the  people  of 
Britain.  Prizes  in  these  competitions  started  at  a  few 
shillings,  increased  to  pounds,  then  to  small  annuities, 
reaching  a  climax  in  1907  when  a  cigarette  manufac- 
turer offered  a  top  award  of  £1000. 

Competitions  based  on  composing  the  last  line  to  an 
unfinished  limerick  have  been  used  by  contest  sponsors 
ever  since  the  advent  of  commercial  prize  offers.  The 
limerick  line  is  an  appropriate  form  for  completing 
the  description  of  a  product,  service  or  institution, 
carrying,  as  it  does,  a  punch  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  a  few 
expressive  words.  Some  limerick  offers  pay  winning 
entrants  as  much  as  $1000,00  or  more  per  word.  Here 
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is  wealth  with  words!  Fun  with  words!  Both  lie  latent 
in  the  lilting  limerick  line! 

An  all-time  favorite  with  sponsors  and  contestants 
is  a  short  and  snappy  slogan.  The  word  "slogan"  is 
aptly  derived  from  the  Gaelic  "sloagh-ghairm,"  mean- 
ing, battle  cry  of  a  Highland  clan  in  Scotland.  Hence 
"slogan"  came  to  mean  the  rallying  cry  of  a  party  or 
group;  and  later,  as  used  in  American  business,  a  sig- 
nificant descriptive  phrase  that  takes  the  lead  in  adver- 
tising campaigns  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  country. 
A  slogan  is  the  battle  cry  of  salesmanship! 

Frequent  usage  makes  a  slogan  familiar  to  advertise- 
ment readers  and  radio  listeners.  Procter  &  Gamble's 
well-known  slogans  for  Ivory  Soap,  "99  44/100%  Pure" 
and  "It  Floats,"  have  been  repeated  innumerable  times 
to  emphasize  two  unique  qualities  of  Ivory.  "The 
Nation's  Reading  Habit,"  masthead  slogan  of  The 
American  Weekly,  epitomizes  the  vast  circulation  and 
great  popularity  of  that  magazine.  "More  Miles  to  the 
Gallen-Kamp,"  a  striking  pun  on  the  name  of  Gallen- 
Kamp  shoes,  was  a  top  winner,  as  were  "The  First 
Word  in  News — The  Last  Word  in  Entertainment," 
Grand  Prize  winner  in  New  York  Daily  News  Tele- 
vision Station  WPIX  Slogan  Contest,  and  "Child  by 
Child,  We  Build  Our  Nation,"  winner  of  $33,000 
Grand  Prize  Jackpot  in  Jimmie  Fiddler's  National  Kids 
Day  Foundation  Contest. 

Sloganeering  is  a  happy  sport — and  a  slogan  of  sig- 
nificance may  mean  a  stroke  of  fortune  for  a  contestant, 
and  also  for  a  sponsor. 

Rhymes  have  been  recurring  media  for  the  promotion 
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of  commercial  competitions,  popular  forms  being  the 
couplet  and  the  quatrain,  usually  presented  for  the 
addition  of  a  last  line,  as  the  limerick.  The  rhyming 
line  has  come  into  more  general  use  in  recent  years; 
it  is  quickly  read  and  judged  and  therefore  can  be 
handled  at  minimum  expense  by  the  sponsor. 

Here  is  a  couplet  which  won  an  automobile  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  Armour  &  Company,  the  first  three 
words  supplied  by  sponsor.  It  is  quoted  by  permission 
from  the  Confidential  Bulletin  of  Wilmer  S.  Shepherd, 
Jr.  Note  the  originality  shown  in  selection  of  appro- 
priate words  to  present  a  concrete  and  pleasing  picture: 

I  LIKE  CHIFFON— each  diamond  flake 
Spanks  sleeping  color  tones  awake. 

The  following  6-word  alliterative  line,  simple  in 
words  but  comprehensive  in  meaning,  with  fitting 
rhyme,  was  awarded  a  $50,000  "Dream  House"  in  the 
New  York  Heart  Association's  Contest  for  a  last  line 
to  a  quatrain: 

Fight  heart  disease — help  find  the  key! 
While  your  heart  beats  strong  and  true, 
There's  something  great  you  have  to  do. 
LET  HEART  AND  HAND  GIVE  READILY. 

The  Short  Statement  is  a  brief  form  of  letter  or  essay, 
a  condensation  of  the  full-length  patterns,  created  for 
simplification  of  the  exigencies  which  arise  when  han- 
dling and  judging  millions  of  entries.  The  trend  in 
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commercial  forms  has  been  toward  brevity;  and  now 
even  25-word  statements  appear  to  be  too  long  for  some 
sponsors  who  formerly  used  the  statement  exclusivelyl 
While  the  short  statement  has  probably  been  the  most 
popular  and  most  used  commercial  form  since  the 
1930's,  it  may  have  passed  its  heyday  in  the  interest  of 
speed  and  economy.  But  it  will  probably  never  fade 
from  the  contest  scene;  it  is  too  well  liked  by  con- 
testants! 

In  1931-32  a  substantial  boost  was  given  to  short- 
statement  competitions  by  the  Cremo  Cigar  contest 
wherein  a  Chevrolet  automobile  was  awarded  each 
working  day  for  seven  months.  Twenty  words,  each  on 
a  separate  Cremo  cigar  band,  were  required  for  this 
Statement,  describing  qualities  of  the  cigar.  Each  day 
a  winning  entry  was  read  over  the  radio,  pyramiding 
interest  in  the  contest.  Winning  entries  were  spiced 
with  humor  and  imagination.  Here  is  one  memorable 
winner: 

With  cleanliness  the  keynote,  no  dissonance  in 
price,  no  sharp  or  flat  taste,  there  is  no  discord  in 
Cremo  Harmony. 

A  more  recent  winning  short  statement,  which  won 
a  daily  award  on  the  "Queen  for  a  Day"  radio  program: 

I  need  a  vacation  because  the  home  should  be  the 
center  but  not  the  circumference  of  our  lives — after 
21  years  as  the  hub,  I'd  like  to  glimpse  the  rim. 
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Contests  calling  for  the  name  of  a  product,  service, 
or  person  have  been  popular  throughout  the  period  of 
commercially  sponsored  promotions.  A  number  of 
babies  have  been  felicitously  named,  also  cakes  and 
desserts,  radios,  magazines,  trains,  and  a  long  list  of 
animals,  including  colts,  calves,  dogs,  horses,  swans.  A 
few  top- winning  names: 

The  Borden  Company  paid  $7500  to  name  Elsie's  calf 
— BEAUREGARD;  Swift  &  Company,  a  Ford  car  and 
$1000  cash  for  naming  a  baby  in  Parkay  Margarine 
Contest— ROMERRY;  Procter  &  Gamble,  $25,000  for 
naming  a  new  red  Zinnia — MAJORETTE;  General 
Mills,  $7500,  for  MEDALITY,  Gold  Medal  Flour's 
Premium  Silverware  Design.  These  are  probably  the 
highest  prices  paid  per  word  for  any  writing  in  history! 

The  Crossword  Puzzle  remained  in  demand  for  com- 
mercial competitions  through  the  1920's,  but  gave  way, 
except  for  small  contests,  to  more  complicated  word 
frames  developed  from  its  format.  People  became  so 
proficient  in  solving  crosswords  that  there  were  many 
perfect  solutions,  and  solutions  were  distributed  by 
answer  sellers,  creating  numerous  ties.  However,  its 
popularity  as  a  game  of  solitaire,  in  the  home  and  on 
suburban  trains,  has  been  established. 

The  Cut-Picture  puzzle,  wherein  contestants  were 
required  to  fit  together  the  scrambled  parts  of  photo- 
graphs, had  its  vogue.  It  demanded  exacting  work  and 
artistic  decoration,  and  for  these  reasons  did  not  take 
hold  commercially — but  an  occasional  one  is  still  pro- 
moted. Titling  pictures  also  was  an  early  contest  theme 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  revived  by  The  National 
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Safety  Council  for  its  contests  to  create  awareness  of  the 
causes  of  accidents  and  methods  of  prevention. 

Word  Building,  which  means  creating  words  by  using 
only  the  letters  in  a  given  name  or  slogan,  was  popular 
for  many  years.  Although  there  are  still  prize  offers 
using  this  type  of  contest,  it  appears  to  have  had  its  day, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  arduous  work  involved,  the 
enigma  of  ambiguous  rules  has  seldom  been  satisfactor- 
ily solved  by  participants.  Not  even  a  standard  diction- 
ary can  uniformly  settle  for  sponsor,  judge  and  contes- 
tant what  constitutes  "standard  English  words,"  which 
usually  are  stipulated  as  the  basis  of  word  usage  in  word- 
building  competitions. 

Another  type  of  word-building  competition  that  was 
much  used  in  the  past  apparently  has  not  been  revived 
since  World  War  II.  The  problem  in  this  type  is  to 
run  up  a  score  from  the  repetition  of  letters  in  a  series 
of  words,  each  successive  repetition  of  a  letter  adding 
an  extra  point  to  its  previous  placement  value.  Thus 
the  first  E  used  would  have  value  1,  the  second  E  used 
value  2,  and  so  on.  Here  again  the  interpretation  of 
rules  for  word  usage  has  been  somewhat  tantalizing — a 
guessing  game! 

Building  words  from  scrambled  letters  has  created 
another  fascinating  recreation.  The  problem  of  simple 
scrambles  is  to  form  a  series  of  words  from  a  series  of 
scrambled  letters;  for  example,  one  of  a  series  of  scram- 
bles might  be,  AFOLNAICIR,  the  solution  of  which 
would  be  CALIFORNIA.  This  simple  form  has  been 
used  for  preliminary  entry  problems,  with  a  more  com- 
plicated pattern  then  supplied  for  tiebreakers,  in  which 
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the  letters  of  many  words  were  scrambled  together  and 
words  had  to  be  formed  from  these  letters,  using  a 
master  list  of  names  for  selection.  The  problem  was  to 
compile  the  greatest  number  of  words  possible  from  this 
master  list,  using  the  scrambled  letters.  This  has  been 
a  favorite  newspaper-promotion  pattern,  popular  with 
puzzlers.  It  was  revived  in  1950  by  a  number  of  news- 
papers. It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may  sound  to  use  up  all 
the  letters  and  attain  a  perfect  score! 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Quiz  form  of  contest  enjoyed 
a  long  run  of  popularity,  in  fact  so  extensive  as  to  inspire 
a  number  of  books  containing  questions  and  answers  on 
many  subjects.  Since  World  War  II  the  Quiz  has  been 
used  in  live  and  boisterous  style  by  Radio  for  audience 
participation  in  its  programs.  Occasionally  a  quiz  con- 
test is  offered  in  the  former  way  by  mail;  but  the  neces- 
sary effort  of  sponsors  to  avoid  ties  causes  the  questions 
at  times  to  be  stated  equivocally,  creating  dissatisfaction 
with  some  participants,  who  feel  they  must  prepare  sev- 
eral entries  to  cover  various  interpretations  of  such 
questions. 

In  the  early  1930's  contesting  became  big  business! 
The  great  depression  of  that  period  made  contests  look 
like  a  source  of  easy  money.  There  was  much  leisure 
time  from  unemployment.  Markets  for  products 
ceded  stimulating;  newspapers  were  reaching  out  for 
subscribers  and  advertising  accounts.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, sponsors  and  the  American  public  quickly  got 
together,  with  the  result  that  contesting  was  perma- 
nently established  through  the  interest  of  hundreds  of 
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prominent  sponsors  and  millions  of  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipants. 

Puzzle  contests  had  tremendous  popularity  through- 
out the  1930  decade.  They  were  successfully  promoted 
by  most  of  the  great  newspapers  and  many  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  In  this  puzzle  period 
were  launched  the  first  competitions  with  total  prizes 
amounting  to  as  much  as  a  quarter-million  dollars,  and 
the  first  contest  with  a  grand  first  prize  as  high  as  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars!  Hardly  credible — but  true! 
The  Old  Gold  Cigarette  Contest  awarded  a  total  of 
$250,000  in  prizes  and  a  grand  first  of  $100,000. 

The  four  puzzle  forms  most  generally  used  in  the 
1930's  wherein  substantial  prizes  were  awarded  com- 
prised the  Number  Path,  Word  Frame,  Rebus,  and 
Famous  Name.  These  patterns  have  one  feature  in 
common. 

Puzzles  must  perforce  increase  in  complexity  during 
the  progress  of  a  contest.  They  start  with  simple  pre- 
liminaries and  advance  to  difficult  tiebreakers.  Con- 
testants by  solving  easy  preliminary  puzzles  qualify  for 
the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the  contest  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  playing  with  tiebreaker  problems.  This  is  a 
necessary  procedure  to  eliminate  entries  and  select  a 
group  of  winners — otherwise  a  majority  of  entrants 
would  remain  tied  for  the  limited  number  of  prizes! 

This  characteristic  of  most  puzzle  contests — the  pro- 
gressive complexity  of  the  problems — should  be  under- 
stood by  all  who  enter  puzzle  competitions. 

The  Number  Path  is  a  pioneer  commercial-puzzle 
pattern,  popular  in  the  1920's,  and  favored  by  news- 
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papers  throughout  the  country  during  the  1930's.  It  has 
been  revived  since  World  War  II  for  a  number  of  com- 
petitions. This  puzzle  in  simple  arithmetic  involves  a 
frame  of  numbers  through  which  a  path  is  drawn  to 
include  those  numbers  which  will  make  the  highest  pos- 
sible score  when  added  together.  The  path  must  be 
drawn  within  limitations  provided  in  the  rules. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Number  Path  is  a  promo- 
tion plan  that  uses  the  letters  in  words  to  represent 
numbers.  This  is  the  Word  Frame  with  Letter  Values. 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  Crossword  Frame  and  the 
Number  Path,  words  intersecting  as  in  the  former,  and 
letter  values  to  be  added  up  for  total  score  as  the 
numbers  in  the  latter.  The  many  forms  of  the  Word 
Frame  make  it  an  ever  new  and  refreshing  puzzle.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  popular  pattern  of  recent  commer- 
cial-puzzle competitions. 

Famous  Name  Contests  were  inaugurated  in  1927, 
when  Publishers  Service  Company  of  New  York  pro- 
moted Famous  Name  puzzles  in  The  Telegram-Gazette 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  followed  in  1928  with  a  series 
in  The  Atlanta  Constitution.  By  1933  nearly  one  hun- 
dred newspapers  had  promoted  Famous  Name  competi- 
tions. 

The  Famous  Name  is  a  puzzle  in  phonetics,  the  prob- 
lem being  interpretation  of  a  cartoon,  with  its  blurbs 
of  conversation  or  description,  by  matching  sound  syl- 
lables in  listed  names  with  details  in  the  puzzle.  For 
example,  the  name  "Wisconsin"  might  be  represented 
in  a  picture  by  the  word  "indeed"  for  "wis,"  the  phrase 
"rap  with  the  knuckles"  for  "con,"  and  word  "then" 
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for  "sin,"  adding  up  to  solution  "Wisconsin."  These 
intriguing  puzzles  have  afforded  many  hours  of  recrea- 
tion to  millions  of  contestants. 

The  Famous  Name  Pattern  was  revived  in  1950  for 
several  competitions.  American  Education  Association 
of  Detroit  sponsored  one  in  1950,  which  listed  2500  titles 
for  selection  of  the  64  solutions  to  the  puzzles;  and  a 
number  of  newspapers  used  this  form  in  Rebus  pre- 
liminaries. 

Rebus  competitions,  sponsored  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  had  an  intensive  run  from  1938 
to  1942.  Rebuses  comprise  pictures,  taken  from  many 
sources,  which  have  to  be  exactly  named  to  supply  the 
words  for  solution  of  the  puzzles.  The  letters  in  these 
words  are  added  and  subtracted  to  arrive  at  solutions, 
as,  for  a  simple  example,  picture  of  a  dog,  plus  that 
of  a  cat,  plus  E,  minus  picture  of  a  cod,  equals  DOG- 
GATE,  minus  COD,  or  solution  GATE. 

Unlike  the  Number  Path,  Word  Frame,  and  Famous 
Name,  which  do  not  require  research,  the  difficult 
Rebus  tiebreakers  became  primarily  contests  for  collec- 
tors of  pictures  and  their  source  books,  without  which 
material  it  is  almost  impossible  to  solve  the  puzzles.  The 
unequipped  amateur,  therefore,  may  have  a  lot  of  fun 
in  a  Rebus  competition  but  probably  not  through  the 
spending  of  substantial  prize  money! 

Contest  promotions  were  slow  in  getting  under  way 
after  World  War  II.  Products  were  scarce  and  their 
sale  hardly  required  advertising.  Newsprint  was  still 
on  allotments.  There  had  to  be  a  period  of  adjustment 
and  production. 
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The  popular  short  statement,  sponsored  by  the  soap 
manufacturers,  led  off  the  parade  of  contests.  Slogans 
and  limerick-last-lines  soon  shared  honors  with  short 
statement  offers.  Rhyming  couplets  were  added  effec- 
tively, as  demonstrated  in  an  Alka  Seltzer  weekly  com- 
petition. All  these  postwar  promotions  have  been  note- 
worthy for  the  tremendous  increase  in  cash  values  of 
prizes  offered  and  in  a  corresponding  spread  of  interest 
in  the  contest  game. 

Postwar  puzzle  contests  did  not  get  well  started  until 
1947  but  since  have  been  promoted  continuously  in 
both  the  East  and  West.  In  the  East,  several  rebus  com- 
petitions have  appeared,  with  first  prizes  going  as  high 
as  $50,000.  In  the  West,  number  path  and  word  frame 
contests  have  been  promoted,  with  top  prizes  running 
from  $5000  to  $20,000.  Newspapers  are  offering  readers 
their  old-time  interesting  puzzle  competitions. 

Radio  competitions  are  the  phenomena  of  the  postwar 
period!  These  promotions  use  the  enigma  and  the  quiz 
as  the  basis  of  making  enormous  awards  for  correct 
responses  by  mail  or  telephone.  Jackpot  prizes,  paid 
the  one  winner  in  each  of  these  thrillers,  have  ranged 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000  in  cash,  homes,  automobiles, 
and  merchandise  of  various  kinds.  Radio  contests  have 
the  country  on  its  ear! 

Some  forms  of  radio  give-away  programs  have  been 
termed  "lotteries"  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, which  on  October  1,  1949,  ruled  that  the  use 
of  such  forms  must  be  discontinued.  Federal  law  does 
not  permit  the  promotion  of  lotteries. 

Literary   competitions   are   somewhat   standardized, 
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comprising  offerings  for  essays,  articles,  stories  and 
books.  The  increase  in  number  of  contests  in  these 
literary  forms  is  remarkable.  They  offer  students  and 
free-lance  writers  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  cash 
prizes  and  fellowships.  Journalists  compete  for  numer- 
ous annual  prizes;  and  authors  may  enter  their  books 
for  honors  running  from  a  gold  medal  to  a  fortune 
in  cash. 

Letter  and  essay  lengths  are  the  first  forms  of  litera- 
ture in  contest  writings  beyond  the  briefer  patterns 
of  commercial  contesting;  and  over  the  years  many  hand- 
some prizes  have  been  paid  to  winning  entries  in  com- 
petitions using  these  quasi-literary  patterns. 

The  letter  length  of  from  50  to  100  words  was  a 
common  form  for  commercial  contests  during  the  1920's 
and  into  the  1930's,  when  time  for  handling  and  judging 
was  not  so  important  as  it  later  became.  One  of  these 
early  commercial  letter  competitions  was  sponsored  on 
behalf  of  Buick  automobile,  the  winner  receiving 
$25,000  for  a  letter  with  the  striking  opening,  "Billions 
of  motor-miles  ago,  Buick  built  a  better  automobile 
.  .  .  ,"  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  forceful  commercial 
contest  essays  ever  to  be  made  public. 

Probably  the  most  famous  formal  essay  competition 
of  the  early  period  was  one  on  the  subject  of  "Peace," 
sponsored  in  1923  by  the  late  Edward  William  Bok, 
American  editor,  author  and  philanthropist,  who  him- 
self was  a  prize  winner,  having  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1920  for  his  autobiographical  "The  American- 
ization of  Edward  Bok." 

The  Bok  Peace  Plan  offered  a  prize  of  $100,000,  of 
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which  $50,000  was  to  be  paid  on  award,  and  $50,000 
if  and  when  the  winning  plan  should  be  approved  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Prize  awards  in  literary  competition  range  from  the 
gold  medal  offered  annually  by  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  San  Francisco  for  the  best  book  of  the  year 
written  by  a  Californian,  to  the  $125,000  presented  an- 
nually by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  during  the  years  1944 
to  1948  for  the  best  unpublished  book  under  contract 
to  a  U.  S.  publisher  on  a  royalty  basis,  as  selected  by  a 
committee  of  judges  for  the  competition. 

A  medal,  however,  may  convey  as  much  honor  to  a 
writer  as  a  fortune;  and  many  comparatively  small  liter- 
ary cash  awards  are  rich  in  glory! 

Today  there  are  contests  of  many  types  available  for 
the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
great  sport  of  competing  for  prizes.  Prize  awards  reach 
an  annual  total  of  $10,000,000;  and  this  enormous 
amount  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  money  put 
into  useful  circulation  through  the  numerous  outlets  of 
present-day  contest  promotion.  No  wonder  the  hobby 
and  the  business  created  by  contests  enjoy  popularity 
and  prosperity! 

The  various  forms  used  for  prize  competitions  are 
ever  changing  but  the  basic  patterns  are  forever  the 
same — verse  and  prose  to  be  written,  and  word,  picture 
and  number  combinations  to  be  resolved.  There's  a 
congenial  place  in  this  versatile  hobby  for  everyone 
interested  in  words,  numbers  and  pictures,  and  in  the 
tremendous  scope  of  ideas  and  of  life  they  may  express 
and  explain.  There's  a  prize  for  everyone  who  enters 
this  beneficent  game.  It  is  payable  in  cash  or  pleasure 
...  or,  as  may  always  be  anticipated,  in  both! 


CHAPTER  V 
RULES  AND  CUSTOMS 

Rules  which  govern  a  majority  of  prize  contests  are 
clear,  concise  and  simple,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
readily  understood  and  easy  to  follow;  but  those  gov- 
erning certain  types  of  puzzle  competitions  are  occa- 
sionally ambiguous,  confusing  or  inconsistent.  Rules 
that  are  plainly  appropriate  are  conscientiously  observed 
by  a  large  majority  of  competitors;  but  in  some  in- 
stances, published  rules  are  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  prevailing  customs  that,  in  the  opinion  of  qualified 
persons,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  change  them. 

Rules  are  created  to  cover  both  the  limitations  of 
form  and  qualities  of  text  matter  upon  which  entries 
are  to  be  judged.  In  order  not  to  violate  postal  lottery 
laws  it  is  necessary  that  selection  of  winners  be  based 
solely  upon  the  merit  of  entries,  and  not  in  a  capricious, 
whimsical,  or  arbitrary  manner,  and  that  standards  upon 
which  judges  will  make  their  selections  be  announced 
at  the  outset  of  each  contest. 

Since  rules  contain  the  standards  upon  which  winners 
will  be  selected,  it  is  obviously  good  judgment  to  ob- 
serve them! 

Sponsors  of  contests  in  the  brief  writings — names, 
slogans,  jingles,  limericks,  quizzes,  short  statements — 
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give  instructions  so  simple  it  is  hardly  excusable  to  slip 
up  on  them — but  many  do! 

Professional  judges  estimate  the  number  of  entries 
in  brief- writing  competitions  which  are  discarded  for 
infractions  of  rules  at  about  20  per  cent  of  total  offer- 
ings. One  large  contest  drew  more  than  10,000  entries 
which  could  not  be  traced  to  the  senders!  The  most 
common  oversights  have  been:  (1)  failing  to  give 
addresses;  (2)  abbreviating  words;  (3)  writing  too 
many  words;  (4)  mailing  too  late;  (5)  insufficient  pos- 
tage; (6)  neglecting  to  enclose  stipulated  qualifier  or 
evidence  of  purchase,  such  as  box  top  or  wrapper. 

Rules  which  govern  the  text  matter  for  contest  en- 
tries are  more  difficult  to  observe  than  those  for  form 
because  the  qualities  desired  by  a  sponsor  are  neces- 
sarily stated  in  general  terms  which  may  in  fact  include 
a  world  of  concrete  ideas.  Three  such  comprehensive 
qualities  are  usually  listed  as  the  basis  upon  which  con- 
tests calling  for  briefly  written  entries  are  to  be  judged. 
These  qualities  are:  "originality,  sincerity,  and  aptness 
of  thought."  Other  favored  combinations  are:  "origin- 
ality, sincerity,  and  cleverness  of  rhyme";  "originality, 
uniqueness,  and  suitability  of  name";  and  "originality, 
interest,  and  aptness  of  thought." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  most  commonly  used 
standards  for  grading  entries  are  "originality  and  apt- 
ness." 

Simple  problems  and  lucid  rules  make  it  easy  for 
contestants  to  enter  and  compete  in  brief-writing  com- 
petitions. The  first  line  is  usually  supplied  for  a  two- 
line  rhyme;  four  lines  for  a  5-line  limerick;  and  open- 
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ing  cue  words  for  short  statements.  There  are  no  tricks 
of  words  in  rules,  no  double  meanings,  no  misleading 
implications. 

Sponsors  by  creating  simple  problems  and  rules  ex- 
tend friendly  cooperation  to  participants  in  brief- 
writing  competitions.  They  ask  in  return  for  coopera- 
tive adherence  to  these  clearly  defined  rules,  not  only 
in  the  preparation  of  entries,  but  in  respect  to  restric- 
tions which  must  be  placed  on  the  pursuit  of  prizes. 

In  recent  years  a  standard  rule  has  been  created  which 
limits  one  prize  to  an  entrant  or  any  member  of  his 
immediate  family.  Sponsors  prefer  to  distribute  prizes 
fairly  and  uniformly  to  those  who  have  prepared  their 
own  entries  and  have  placed  their  own  names  upon 
them! 

In  prize  offers  calling  for  qualifiers  sponsors  seldom 
limit  participants  to  one  entry.  They  usually  permit  as 
many  entries  as  entrant  desires  to  submit  and  qualify, 
provided  each  entry  is  submitted  in  contestant's  own 
name  and  address.  A  competitor  therefore  may  submit 
multiple  efforts  under  his  own  name  to  win  the  one 
prize  to  which  rules  limit  him  or  his  family. 

Numerous  persons  by  study,  practice,  and  association 
with  brief-writing  competitions,  become  proficient  in 
one  or  more  types  of  short  writing,  and  as  a  result 
achieve  consistent  success  as  prize  winners.  To  avoid 
possible  adverse  publicity  or  prejudice,  which  some 
have  claimed  exists  toward  consistent  winners,  many  of 
these  contestants,  according  to  published  reports,  sub- 
mit entries  in  other  than  their  own  names,  and  some 
go  so  far  as  to  submit  multiple  entries — many  entries, 
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each  in  a  different  name  and  with  a  different  address. 
They  have  established  what  is  known  as  the  "proxy 
custom,"  the  use  of  one  proxy  name  in  an  effort  to  win 
one  prize,  the  use  of  multiple  proxies  in  an  attempt 
to  win  multiple  prizes  in  the  same  competition. 

The  custom  of  using  a  single  proxy  in  a  contest  has 
been  somewhat  condoned  by  common  usage  and  opin- 
ion. The  limit  of  one  proxy  at  a  time  appears  to  many 
to  carry  out  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  rules,  because 
the  ultimate  objective  is  a  single  prize.  The  practice 
of  submitting  multiple  entries  through  the  use  of  a 
number  of  proxy  names  is  much  different.  This  schem- 
ing to  win  more  than  the  one  prize  allowed  by  rules 
has  been  condemned  by  sponsors,  judges,  and  all  con- 
scientious contestants.  All  are  agreed  that  the  practice 
deliberately  breaks  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  rules 
and  as  a  result  creates  unjust  competition  for  those  who 
do  conscientiously  observe  the  rules. 

The  multiple  proxy  custom  may  be  more  disruptive 
to  the  harmony  and  equity  of  puzzle  competitions  than 
to  other  types  of  contests.  Multiple  entries  submitted 
under  proxy  names  in  puzzles  are  apt  to  be  identical, 
and  thus  may  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  sponsors 
and  contestants. 

One  reason  why  multiple  proxy  entries  submitted  in 
puzzle  competitions  are  apt  to  be  identical  is  that  a 
puzzler  may  not  be  able  to  achieve  his  best  score  except 
in  one  pattern,  in  which  event  any  change  might  reduce 
his  score.  Multiple  proxy  entries  submitted  in  short- 
writing  offers,  however,  may  have  great  variety  and  are 
not  so  apt  to  be  suspected  as  in  puzzle  offers.  In  fact, 
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short  writings  must  be  dissimilar  to  win  because  dupli- 
cated entries  are  not  eligible  for  prizes.  But  identical 
entries  often  win  in  puzzles — and  usually  major  prizes! 

Entries  which  are  submitted  in  difficult  puzzle  tie- 
breakers and  which  are  identical  in  detail  as  well  as 
score  are  circumstantially  open  to  suspicion  of  proxying 
or  collaboration.  Acting  on  suspicion,  sponsors  some- 
times investigate  identical  winning  entries  to  determine 
whether  or  not  rules  have  been  broken;  but  such  in- 
vestigations apparently  have  not  been  conclusively  satis- 
factory to  some  sponsors  or  some  concurrent  entrants. 

It  appears  that  identical  winning  entries  present  a 
tantalizing  problem  of  survival  to  some  types  of  puzzle 
competition. 

The  proxy  custom  may  reduce  or  possibly  nullify  the 
effectiveness  of  another  rule  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  adopted  by  sponsors  of  puzzle  contests.  The  rule 
declares  that  winners  of  a  given  amount  in  any  previous 
competition  are  ineligible  and  may  not  participate!  If 
the  purpose  of  such  a  rule  is  to  indicate  an  easier  com- 
petitive opportunity  to  non-winning  contestants,  which 
might  be  assumed  from  reading  the  rule  and  which  in 
fact  has  been  announced  as  purpose  in  some  contests, 
then  such  ostensible  purpose  may  be  defeated  in  effect 
if  those  who  realize  they  are  ineligible  enter  a  compe- 
tition by  the  simple  expedient  of  disguising  their  iden- 
tity through  the  use  of  a  proxy  name.  Such  a  rule, 
therefore,  may  be  deceptive  in  effect,  if  not  intent,  by 
inducing  contestants  to  enter  under  a  misapprehension. 

There  have  been  stories  around  of  complications 
that  have  occurred  in  proxying  and  collaboration,  grow- 
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ing  out  of  the  "root  of  evil,"  or  resulting  from  the 
breaking  of  rules. 

One  episode  concerns  a  proxy  who  entered  a  restricted 
regional  contest  on  behalf  of  an  unqualified  principal 
who  lived  outside  the  stipulated  district.  The  entry  won 
a  major  prize;  but  the  proxy  refused  to  settle  the  account 
with  the  principal,  writing  that  a  family  adviser  had 
claimed  that  the  winnings  belonged  to  the  qualified 
entrant — and  what  was  he  going  to  do  about  it?  Noth- 
ing! He  laughed  it  off,  but  bitterly! 

Follows  the  story  of  a  sad  collaboration  between  two 
friends,  in  a  competition  which  was  national  in  scope 
and  without  any  rule  against  collaboration.  As  often 
happens,  the  use  of  a  word  which  appeared  to  be  ineli- 
gible under  the  rules  produced  the  highest  sentence 
entry  for  one  of  the  friends.  He  decided  to  place  two 
entries,  one  with  the  doubtful  word,  the  other  clearly 
eligible  for  all  words.  He  sent  one  entry  to  his  friend 
on  an  agreement  to  split  any  winnngs  50/50  on  both 
entries.  The  proxy's  entry  won  a  top  prize — the  prin- 
cipal later  declared  that  the  deathblow  to  his  faith  in  a 
trusted  friend  was  a  greater  shock  to  him  than  his  loss 
of  prize  money! 

There  were  two  sisters,  one  a  career  contestant,  the 
other  a  housewife  whose  contest  experience  had  con- 
sisted of  acting  as  proxy  for  her  sister.  Eventually  the 
housewife  thought  she  would  try  her  hand  at  some 
entries;  and  the  first  she  wrote  and  entered  happened 
to  be  for  a  contest  in  which  she  had  already  mailed  some 
entries  for  her  consistently  successful  sister.  Along  came 
a  big  prize!  Whose  entry  won?  The  sponsor  refused 
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to  divulge  the  identity  of  the  winning  entry — and  the 
argument  is  still  proceeding.  Meantime,  the  housewife 
entrant  holds  the  prize  money.  The  dispute  grows  more 
unsisterly  every  day.  It  looks  like  a  split  of  the  money — 
and  the  family! 

Many  a  proxy  struts  in  unearned  glory;  but  the  great 
majority  of  contesters  prefer  to  have  their  own  names 
on  the  emoluments  of  successful  contesting. 

Sponsors  of  literary  competitions  present  rules  of 
detailed  completeness.  Moreover,  because  of  the  length 
of  time  required  for  good  literary  effort  and  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  such  offers  entail,  the  sponsors, 
almost  without  exception,  actually  invite  correspond- 
ence which  may  help  to  clarify  doubtful  points. 

The  Writers'  Magazines  furnish  schematic  details  of 
current  literary  competitions,  and  also  include  ad- 
dresses to  which  potential  participants  may  write  for 
further  instructions  and  entry  forms. 

There  is  one  important  rule  which  is  not  of  the 
sponsor's  making  but  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  all  winners  of  contest  prizes.  This  rule  is  promul- 
gated by  the  United  States  Government  and  proclaims 
that  income  tax  must  be  paid  on  most  winnings.  Prizes 
constitute  income  just  as  wages  and  business  receipts. 
Merchandise  prizes  must  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
fair  market  prices  and  entered  as  cash  receipts  in  returns 
to  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  producing  this 
income  may  be  deducted  in  calculating  income  tax. 
Only  cash-out  expenses  are  allowable,  which  means  that 
the  time  of  contestant  devoted  to  contesting  may  not 
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be  evaluated  as  an  expense  item — he  is  working  or 
hobbying  for  profit  and  cannot  pay  himself  wages! 
Expenses  over  and  above  winnings  in  any  year  may  not 
be  deducted  if  contestant  is  merely  enjoying  a  sporadic 
hobby;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  if  the  contestant  is 
in  the  business  of  contesting,  wherein  the  pursuit  of 
prizes  constitutes  a  definite  occupation  for  the  produc- 
tion of  income. 

A  "gentleman  farmer,"  or  "city  farmer"  as  he  is  also 
called,  who  has  a  country  place  to  play  with,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  hobbyist  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  may  not  deduct  expenses  except  against  receipts; 
his  business  is  his  occupation  in  other  ways  which  are 
definitely  in  the  pursuit  of  income.  A  "dirt"  farmer, 
however,  is  in  the  business  of  farming,  if  his  intention 
is  to  operate  for  profit.  Contesting,  in  relation  to  income 
tax,  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  farming,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  hobbying  for  recreation  and  contesting 
for  profit. 

The  question  whether  a  contestant  is  exclusively  a 
hobbyist  or  actively  engaged  in  the  contest  business  is 
one  impossible  to  answer  with  general  rules  for  income 
tax  purposes.  It  is  one  to  be  decided  by  the  contestant 
himself,  with  advice  from  an  office  of  the  Collectors  of 
Internal  Revenue.  The  items  of  amounts  earned,  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  contesting,  the  facts  as  to 
other  sources  of  earned  income  or  to  occupations  other 
than  contesting,  are  to  be  considered.  Each  case  must 
be  decided  on  its  own  conditions;  therefore  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  is  the  only  authority  which  can  answer 
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the  question  of  hobby  or  business  in  relation  to  income 
tax  for  each  contestant. 

There  are  some  income  tax  questions  peculiar  to 
contesting  which  are  often  asked  by  contestants  and 
which  may  be  answered  for  prize  winners.  A  selection  of 
such  questions  is  here  listed  and  answered.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  answers  have  not  been 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  but  are  be- 
lieved to  be  accurate  under  the  circumstances  stated  in 
each  question. 

Q.  I  won  a  kitchen  stove.  Do  I  have  to  pay  income 
tax? 

A.  Yes,  on  the  amount  of  its  fair  market  value. 

Q.  Last  year  I  won  a  $25  grocery  order.  Should  I 
have  declared  this  in  my  income  tax? 

A.  Yes,  certainly;  it  was  the  same  as  cash  at  grocery 
store. 

Q.  Last  year  I  won  a  merchandise  order  for  $200, 
good  only  on  the  purchase  of  a  fur  coat.  It  was  non- 
transferable.  I  never  used  the  order.  Should  I  pay 
income  tax  on  this?  If  I  had  used  it,  and  my  coat  came 
to  $600  total  price,  how  would  I  figure  the  $200  income 
tax,  and  particularly  if  I  thought  I  did  not  get  full  $600 
value  in  the  coat? 

A.  Since  the  order  was  not  transferable  and  could  not 
be  sold  for  cash,  it  would  not  constitute  income  unless 
used.  If  used,  it  would  be  taxable  income  of  $200. 

Q.  I  won  $1500  cash  in  a  contest,  but  paid  an  artist 
$200  to  decorate  my  entry.  Can  I  deduct  his  fee,  plus 
postage,  packing  expenses,  etc.? 

A.  Yes,  actual  cash-out  expense. 
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Q.  I  won  a  completely  installed  kitchen;  labor  of 
installing  was  included  in  the  prize.  Do  I  have  to  pay 
income  tax  on  labor? 

A.  Yes,  the  value  of  labor  was  received.  The  value 
of  kitchen  as  installed,  including  labor  amounts,  is  the 
amount  of  taxable  income. 

Q.  I  am  a  member  of  the  working  press.  I  receive 
a  salary.  Last  year  I  wrote  an  article  for  my  paper  which 
this  year  received  a  prize.  I  did  not  enter  my  work  in 
any  contest  and  the  award  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 
The  prize  was  a  $2000  Post  Graduate  University  Scholar- 
ship. It  came  from  an  educational  foundation.  Do  I 
pay  income  tax  on  this  award? 

A.  No,  it  was  a  gift.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  that  a  prize  for  a  scholarly  effort  is  not  a 
payment  for  services,  since  the  dominant  motive  of  a 
normal  contestant  for  this  prize  is  not  a  hope  of  imme- 
diate financial  gain. 

Q.  I  am  a  grocer.  One  of  my  customers  won  a  $1,000 
prize  and  the  sponsor  paid  me  $1,000  duplicate  award. 
Is  this  income  or  gift? 

A.  Income;  the  grocer  was  a  party  to  the  entry,  pre- 
sumably helping  both  the  entrant  and  the  sponsor  in 
the  contest. 

Q.  I  won  an  annuity  of  $100  a  month  for  life  in  a 
slogan  contest.  How  do  I  declare  this  for  income  tax? 

A.  The  total  amount  received  each  year  is  taxable 
income.  There  was  no  cost  of  annuity  to  taxpayer. 

Q.  I  am  a  housewife.  I  have  no  regular  income.  Last 
year  I  won  $450  in  cash  prizes  in  various  small  amounts. 
My  husband  makes  $3,000  a  year  and  takes  my  exemp- 
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tion  with  his  employer.  Do  I  have  to  file  income  tax 
return  under  these  circumstances? 

A.  No,  not  a  separate  return.  Under  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1948  a  joint  return  of  husband  and  wife  may  be 
made  and  all  income  of  both  entered  therein — which 
in  this  case  would  include  the  prize  income. 

Q.  A  short  story  of  mine  sold  for  $50.  I  declared  this 
in  last  year's  income  tax  return.  This  year  I  was  awarded 
a  $500  prize  for  the  same  story.  I  did  not  enter  story 
in  any  competition  but  it  was  selected  as  a  prize  winner 
for  publication  in  an  anthology.  Is  that  $500  a  gift  or 
taxable  income? 

A.  It  is  taxable  income  paid  for  writing  services.  This 
prize  was  apparently  in  no  way  connected  with  educa- 
tional awards  but  with  a  projected  book  for  profit  and 
was  therefore  not  a  gift. 

Q.  How  is  income  tax  payable  on  copyrights? 

A.  Prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1950,  a  copyright  by  a  non-professional  writer 
could  be  handled  as  a  capital  asset  when  sold,  subject 
to  the  50  per  cent  provisions  of  capital  gains.  However, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  specifically  excepts  from  the 
definition  of  capital  assets:  copyrights,  literary,  musical, 
or  artistic  compositions,  or  similar  property,  held  by  a 
taxpayer  whose  personal  efforts  created  such  property — 
effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  September 
23,  1950  (the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1950) . 

Q.  I  have  been  given  my  choice  of  $1,000  a  year  for 
life  or  an  outright  payment  of  $25,000  for  my  entry 
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in  a  prize  contest.  Which  way  would  I  pay  the  least 
income  tax? 

A.  If  the  $25,000  accepted,  income  tax  would  be  paid 
on  a  higher  tax  rate  than  it  would  be  on  $1,000  each 
year.  For  1950  returns,  the  net  rate  on  $1,000  net  tax- 
able income  was  17.40  per  cent,  on  $25,000  the  rate  was 
53.69  per  cent  for  a  single  person,  or  39.13  per  cent  for 
married,  on  a  joint  return,  in  which  net  income  may  be 
split  to  take  a  lower  surtax  rate. 

Q.  Are  prizes  won  in  a  "Beauty  Contest"  classified 
the  same  as  those  in  contests  for  written  entries? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  have  won  about  $250  worth  of  merchandise 
awards  which  I  gave  away  to  needy  friends.  Must  I  still 
pay  income  tax  on  this  form  of  charity? 

A.  Yes,  the  income  was  received  and  how  it  was  spent 
is  another  transaction.  Anyway,  charity  to  individuals 
is  not  deductible  but  only  contributions  to  organized 
charities  which  are  approved  by  Internal  Revenue 
regulations. 

Q.  Can  they  put  me  in  jail  for  not  declaring  $50  in 
merchandise  prizes  I  won  last  year  in  various  contests? 

A.  Pay  up  and  be  safe!  "They"  probably  can  if  "they" 
want  to;  but  each  case  has  its  own  merits  or  demerits 
as  to  whether  there  existed  intent  to  defraud  or  omis- 
sions resulted  from  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

Q.  I  won  a  prize  of  a  tractor.  I  do  not  live  on  a  farm 
and  did  not  want  the  tractor.  I  made  a  deal  to  pay  a 
little  more  and  got  an  automobile  instead.  How  do  I 
figure  income  tax? 

A.  On  the  fair  market  value  of  the  tractor;  the  deal 
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on  the  automobile  has  nothing  to  do  with  income  tax, 
except  to  establish  the  cost  basis  of  the  automobile, 
which  basis  could  be  used  in  figuring  deduction  for  de- 
preciation if  the  automobile  used  in  business,  but  not 
if  used  for  personal  driving. 

Q.  My  expenses  for  research,  telephone  calls,  type- 
writer and  book  rentals,  etc.,  to  win  a  prize  of  $1,000 
amounted  to  close  to  $150.  May  I  deduct  these  expenses 
for  income  tax? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  $1,000  was  won  and  received.  If  not 
won,  the  deduction  could  be  made  only  if  entrant  is  in 
the  business  of  contesting. 

Q.  Are  costs  of  contest  journals  deductible  from  my 
income  tax?  I  am  unemployed  and  contests  are  my  only 
source  of  income;  but  I  enter  them  only  as  a  pastime. 

A.  The  costs  of  contest  journals  are  deductible  if  the 
questioner  is  operating  in  the  business  of  contesting, 
which  might  be  here  assumed  from  the  fact  that  contest- 
ing is  the  main  occupation  in  the  pursuit  of  income. 
Most  contestants  say  they  enter  contests  only  as  a  pas- 
time; but  for  income  tax  purposes  the  facts  of  each  case 
would  have  to  be  considered.  If  only  a  pastime,  the  cost 
of  journals  would  not  be  deductible! 

Q.  I  am  a  single  woman  living  in  an  apartment.  I 
am  not  employed.  My  entire  occupational  time  is  de- 
voted to  contest  competition  and  I  write  some  contest 
articles  for  sale  to  magazines,  but  I  consider  all  my 
work  is  done  as  a  hobbyist.  Do  I  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  prizes  won  and  articles  sold? 

A.  Yes,  whether  considered  hobby  or  business.  This 
contestant  is  in  the  business  of  contesting  for  income 
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tax  purposes.  Her  principal  and  in  fact  only  occupation 
for  the  production  of  income  is  the  business  of  contest- 
ing, both  as  to  pursuit  of  prizes  and  the  writing  of  ar- 
ticles. The  hobby  idea  here  is  an  aesthetic  rationaliza- 
tion— income  tax  is  a  practical  reality! 

Q.  I  am  a  writer  and  publisher  of  contest  articles 
and  other  contest  material  and  am  also  a  competitor  in 
contests  in  which  I  win  a  good  number  of  prizes.  I  con- 
sider writing  my  business  and  contesting  my  hobby. 
How  would  I  handle  my  income  tax? 

A.  All  this  income  derives  from  the  business  of  con- 
testing, and  income  tax  would  be  handled  accordingly, 
the  same  way  as  in  any  other  business.  One  source  of 
income  in  a  business  cannot  be  differentiated  from  an- 
other for  income  tax  obligations. 

Q.  I  won  $1,000  cash  in  a  soap  contest  and  gave  my 
daughter  $500  of  this  as  her  college  graduation  gift. 
Does  she  have  to  pay  income  tax  on  that  $500?  Do  I 
pay  income  tax  on  $500  or  $1,000? 

A.  Tax  is  payable  on  $1,000  income;  daughter  does 
not  pay  tax  on  gift. 

Q.  I  won  a  new  roof  for  my  house,  but  I  live  in  an 
apartment.  I  can  estimate  the  value  of  materials,  but 
how  am  I  to  estimate  the  labor?  And  must  I  pay  income 
tax  on  this  before  I  decide  to  have  the  roof  put  on  a 
house  for  me? 

A.  The  sponsor  or  contractor  could  give  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  completed  roof  on  the  house.  This 
amount  would  be  taxable  income  at  the  time  award 
made.  People  win  lots  of  things  they  cannot  use  on 
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which  income  tax  must  be  paid.   Cash  is  the  only  prize 
that  everyone  can  use! 

The  primary  rule  for  prize  winners  in  relation  to 
income  tax  on  prizes  is  to  consult  any  office  of  the  Col- 
lectors of  Internal  Revenue  for  advice.  The  offices  of 
the  sixty-four  Collectors  situated  throughout  the  country 
are  always  ready  to  answer  questions  on  income  tax. 

The  primary  rule  of  competition  is  to  follow  the 
written  rules  of  the  contest  and  the  unwritten  rules  of 
the  game,  each  of  which  is  a  signpost  along  the  way  to 
the  realization  of  a  dream  of  accomplishment  and  con- 
sistent winning  of  prizes. 


CHAPTER  VI 
CHOOSING  THE  WINNERS 

When  contests  first  achieved  national  popularity,  all 
details  of  each  prize  offer  were  handled  by  the  sponsor 
or  the  sponsor's  advertising  agency.  Then,  in  1935,  it 
became  evident  that  the  mechanics  of  handling  a  large- 
scale  contest — many  offers  at  that  time  drew  a  million 
or  more  entries — presented  a  problem  that  was  too  oner- 
ous and  complicated  to  handle  without  professional 
assistance.  Sponsors  realized  that  an  extensive  and  per- 
manent organization  would  be  required  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever-growing  floods  of  entries. 

A  playful  snowball  grew  quickly  into  an  overwhelm- 
ing avalanche  of  entries  which  demanded  new  channels 
to  control.  Sponsors  preferred  to  relinquish  their  re- 
sponsibility. They  considered  it  practicable  to  retain 
professional  judging  agencies  which  were  equipped  to 
shoulder  all  details  of  handling  the  mechanics  and  judg- 
ing the  entries  of  commercial  prize  offers. 

Sponsors  and  their  advertising  agencies  of  the  early 
period  gave  careful  attention  to  the  reading  of  entries, 
and  made  judicious  decisions  in  awarding  of  prizes — 
until  they  began  to  be  swamped  with  more  entries  than 
they  could  properly  handle.  Their  indivdual  opinions 
have  now  been  changed  to  the  professional  standards  of 
trained  experts.  It  is  claimed  that  these  standards  do  not 
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permit  prejudice  or  haphazardness  to  enter  into  read- 
ing and  judging  procedures.  Judging  is  considered  to 
be  impersonal — disinterested,  a  scientific  system  of  sepa- 
rating chaff  from  the  wheat  wherein  there  is  no  place 
for  the  luck  of  a  lottery. 

Two  outstanding  pioneer  judging  agencies,  The  Reu- 
ben H.  Donnelley  Corporation  and  The  Lloyd  Herrold 
Company,  handle  and  judge  all  entries  in  many  national 
and  regional  commercial-writing  competitions. 

The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation  is  the  largest 
judging  agency  in  the  field.  Its  facilities  include  three 
complete  contest  divisions.  One  is  the  main  office  in 
Chicago,  one  is  located  in  New  York,  and  the  West  Coast 
Division  operates  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Donnelley  Corporation  has  been  judging  compe- 
titions since  1935.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Davis  in  that  year 
interested  the  Company  in  the  possibilities  of  giving  this 
needed  service  to  sponsors.  The  Contest  Division  of 
the  New  York  Office  was  thereupon  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Davis.  It  was  successful  from  the 
start.  Volume  of  business  increased  steadily  until  it  now 
requires  the  facilities  of  three  extensive  plants  to  handle. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Stan  Stanislaus,  manager  of 
Donnelley's  San  Francisco  office,  and  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Davis,  manager  of  New  York  Contest  Division,  and  with 
the  approval  of  D.  L.  Harrington,  vice-president,  an 
outline  of  Donnelley's  judging  system  is  here  presented 
for  the  information  of  contestants. 

Entries  arrive  by  the  thousands  each  day  during  the 
progress  of  any  large  contest,  as  for  example,  one  of  the 
famous  "Hushes"  of  Procter  &  Gamble's  "Truth  and 
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Consequences"  radio  program — judged  by  Los  Angeles 
Branch  of  the  Donnelley  Corporation.  Upon  arrival  in 
huge  mail  bags,  envelopes  are  arranged  in  uniform  order 
for  opening,  and  then  run  through  machines  which  can 
open  as  many  as  40,000  letters  in  a  day. 

Before  entries  start  through  a  prearranged  grading 
system  they  are  checked  for  observance  of  rules,  includ- 
ing proof  of  purchase,  number  of  words,  and  any  special 
requirements  incident  to  the  contest.  All  entries  which 
fail  to  follow  the  simple  rules  are,  of  course,  discarded. 

Preliminary  judges  then  read  the  qualified  entries  for 
the  basic  qualities  of  Donnelley's  grading  system; 
namely,  originality,  aptness  and  sincerity.  They  cull 
those  that  are  plainly  ineligible  for  grading,  which, 
however,  are  read  again  by  another  group,  to  insure 
that  no  entry  with  possibilities  has  been  culled. 

Entries  which  pass  preliminary  judges  are  then  passed 
on  to  junior  judges  for  rating  on  a  percentage  basis  of 
merits,  according  to  a  rating  sheet  prepared  for  each 
contest.  The  component  parts  of  originality,  aptness 
and  sincerity  that  are  emphasized  in  rating  naturally 
vary  with  types  of  contests.  Humor,  pun  or  lilt  may 
be  given  prominence  in  a  rhyme  or  limerick  competi- 
tion; lucidity,  pertinence  or  conciseness  in  a  statement. 
The  rating  sheet  fits  the  contest. 

All  entries  with  superior  junior  ratings  now  pass  to 
senior  judges  for  scaling.  With  the  junior  ratings  to 
guide  them,  the  seniors  grade  for  order  of  merit,  to 
guide  in  turn  the  final  scaling  by  the  executive  board 
of  judges. 

Eventually  the  surviving  entries  are  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  executive  judges  for  final  decisions.  Entries  are 
arranged  in  sequence  according  to  ratings  earned  in 
their  progress  through  the  grading  system,  as  interpreted 
and  marked  by  the  seniors.  The  executives  weigh  these 
ratings  and  gradings,  confirm  or  modify  them,  and  de- 
cide the  final  scale  for  order  of  prizes.  Relative  merits 
of  entries  determine  the  awards. 

Therefore,  the  culls  of  contests,  entries  which  were 
carelessly  prepared,  trite  or  inappropriate,  drop  into 
wastage  bins;  but  the  standard,  choice  and  fancy  fruits 
of  thought  progress  along  the  Donnelley  judging  line  to 
fitting  grades.  Entries  must  pass  a  critical  examination 
to  win;  they  are  graded  on  merit  alone,  on  the  basis 
of  standards  which  include  originality,  aptness  and 
sincerity. 

Scientific  organization  and  judicious  judging  are 
claimed  to  distinguish  Contest  Divisions  of  the  Reu- 
ben H.  Donnelley  Corporation. 

The  Lloyd  Herrold  Company  of  Chicago  is  not  a  cor- 
poration but  a  personal  company  of  which  Professor 
Lloyd  Herrold  of  Northwestern  University  is  the  person. 
It  represents  many  important  sponsors  for  whom  it  han- 
dles and  judges  contest  entries. 

Professor  Lloyd  Herrold  describes  his  start  in  the 
judging  of  contests  for  sponsors  in  the  following  quoted 
letter: 

"I  began  working  for  General  Mills  in  1930;  but 
it  wasn't  until  1934  that  I  organized  my  own  com- 
pany for  the  handling  of  contest  promotions. 
Throughout  the  years  I  have  done  much  of  General 
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Mills'  contest  work,  and  the  judging  of  many  na- 
tional contests  in  many  fields.  My  organization  now 
is  located  at  6  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  We 
are  completing  a  heavy  schedule  of  contest  pro- 
motions at  the  present  time. 

"I  assume  that  my  title,  Professor  of  Advertis- 
ing, was  the  first  requisite  for  my  start  in  the  field 
because,  in  the  1930's,  the  judges  who  were  named 
in  contest  ads  were  for  the  most  part  editors  of 
magazines.  I  soon  proved  that  I  could  handle  large 
quantities  of  entries,  from  the  letter  opening  proc- 
ess on  through  to  the  final  judging,  and  my  organi- 
zation has  been  at  it  ever  since.  In  1940  I  had  a 
New  York  office  as  well  as  my  Chicago  office.  At 
present  I  limit  my  work  to  Chicago  office  because 
I  could  not,  as  an  individual,  spread  myself  over  the 
map  and  keep  up  my  university  work." 

Professor  Lloyd  Herrold,  in  a  comprehensive  letter, 
has  generously  presented  a  sketch  of  his  judging  meth- 
ods, which  is  most  interesting  and  enlightening.  Con- 
testants may  note  in  the  following  quoted  letter  that 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  quality  of  "uniqueness"  in  Pro- 
fessor Herrold's  judging  system,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  lack  of  this  quality  in  the  duplicated  entries  which 
it  is  alleged  have  been  sold  to  contestants  at  various 
times  by  some  who  have  made  a  business  of  selling  en- 
tries— and  sometimes  in  wholesale  identical  lots! 

Professor  Lloyd  Herrold  writes: 

"In  my  experience,  it  is  only  when  the  sponsor 
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of  a  contest  or  his  agency  calls  the  judge  in  for  plan- 
ning a  contest  that  the  judge  has  an  opportunity  to 
establish  the  bases  for  selecting  winners.  When 
given  such  an  opportunity  I  insist  upon  the  phrase 
'uniqueness'  to  be  included  wherever  the  contest 
does  not  stipulate  that  the  contestant  in  entering 
give  his  reasons  for  his  entry.  This  little  word, 
which  does  not  mean  'fancy,'  has  the  meaning  of 
'sole  and  only.'  In  other  words,  the  winners  must 
not  be  duplicated  exactly,  nor  must  they  bear  simi- 
lar characteristics. 

"Only  this  morning  I  had  occasion  to  note  how 
poorly  informed  contestants  are  about  the  meaning 
of  this  basis  for  judging.  In  a  certain  contest  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  entries  fit  into  five  or  more 
identical  patterns.  Word  for  word  these  50-word 
statement  entries  are  the  same  and  they  number 
in  the  hundreds.  This  can  only  mean  that  the  con- 
testants are  buying,  at  the  price  of  $5.00  or  more, 
entries  from  various  sources,  and  submitting  these 
entries  as  their  own  work.  Any  method  of  check- 
ing similarity  in  contest  entries  would  disclose  such 
glaring  similarities,  and  cause  such  entries  to  be 
discarded,  as  lacking  uniqueness  and  as  lacking 
originality.  Two  or  more  people  can  have  the  same 
idea  at  the  same  time  and  still  be  original.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  scattered  over  the  nation  do  not, 
however,  phrase  a  50-word  statement  in  exactly  the 
same  manner. 

"Since  contests  are  games  of  skill,  aptness  or 
appropriateness  is  a  very  important  basis  for  judg- 
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ing.  Sincerity,  in  my  experience,  is  a  most  intangi- 
ble basis  because  there  is  no  way  of  reading  the 
contestant's  mind  nor  of  finding  out  how  sincere 
his  statements  are,  short  of  a  very  detailed  investi- 
gation which  few  sponsors  employ.  Most  investi- 
gations of  possible  winners  are  made  to  determine 
whether  the  contestants  being  investigated  are  in 
good  repute  in  their  localities,  in  order  not  to  make 
the  sponsor  who  awards  the  prizes  a  subject  of 
ridicule. 

"Methods  of  judging  vary  with  the  type  of  con- 
test. By  that  I  mean  the  technique  in  the  handling 
and  evaluating  of  the  entries  depends  upon  the 
type  of  contest  being  administered. 

"In  statement  or  letter  contests,  a  series  of  read- 
ing charts  are  prepared  in  advance  for  the  specific 
contest,  indicating  the  classes  for  discarding  the 
entries  in  terms  of  the  rules  of  the  contest.  People 
who  use  the  reading  charts  are  merely  eliminating 
entries  from  further  consideration  because  of  omis- 
sions contrary  to  requirements  of  the  contest  rules. 
From  three  to  five  individual  reading  charts  are 
prepared  for  each  contest.  Entries  which  survive 
this  procedure  are  then  subjected  to  a  rating  scale 
in  terms  of  the  bases  for  judging  a  contest  and  are 
rated  by  three  trained  readers  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  this  work. 

"The  rating  charts  establish  a  numerical  grading 
system  which  could  be  extended  if  needed  into  four 
or  more  decimals  indicating  the  composite  score  of 
three  to  five  people.  The  top  bracket  entries,  suf- 
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ficient  for  the  major  prizes,  are  then  individually 
typed  and  coded,  so  that  the  entries  do  not  disclose 
the  names  of  the  contestants  nor  their  addresses. 
The  judge  of  the  contest  evaluates  the  selected 
group  of  entries  from  the  uniformly  typed  copies. 

"In  the  jingle  contests  all  entries  are  first  tested 
for  confirmation  with  the  structure  of  the  line 
which  they  must  rhyme.  Those  that  meet  this  test 
are  then  sorted  by  the  rhyming  word  of  the  con- 
testant's line.  Entries  for  each  rhyming  word  are 
then  alphabetized  by  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word 
in  the  contestant's  line.  This  process  when  carried 
further  discloses  the  duplications  or  near  duplica- 
tions. Those  that  are  individual  or  unique  then  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  form  from  A  to  Z  for  the 
preliminary  judge's  consideration.  Selections  are 
made  and  passed  on  to  the  final  judge  who  evaluates 
them,  without  information  about  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  contestants  submitting  them,  in 
terms  of  the  rules  of  the  contest. 

"The  procedure  for  naming  contests  combines 
alphabetical  filing  of  entries  in  order  to  catch  the 
duplications  of  identical  names  submitted.  All 
entries  are  first  broken  into  classifications  according 
to  the  first  letter  of  the  name.  Each  letter  group  is 
broken  down  into  brackets  according  to  the  second 
letter  of  the  name.  Frequently  such  two  letter 
brackets  must  be  further  broken  down  into  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  letters  of  the  name  before  it 
is  possible  to  catch  the  duplicate  names  submitted. 
Only  names  not  duplicated  are  kept;  these  are  ar- 
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ranged  in  strict  alphabetical  form  in  booklets  for 
the  preliminary  judges,  who  select  names  with  the 
qualities  required  in  the  rules,  and  by  the  use  to 
which  the  name  will  be  put.  For  example,  if  the 
name  is  to  be  used  in  a  radio  script  it  must  possess 
qualities  for  being  spoken  easily  and  registered  on 
the  radio  audiences  clearly.  Selected  entries  thus 
determined  pass  on  to  the  final  judge,  who  again 
evaluates  them  in  detail  before  making  his  awards 
in  terms  of  the  prize  structure. 

"Recipe  contests  call  for  a  staff  of  trained  home 
economists  who  do  the  reading  of  the  entries  and 
evaluate  the  merits  of  the  recipes.  Before  any  top 
prize  is  awarded  the  recipes  are  tested  in  a  test 
kitchen  and  the  results  may  be  analyzed  and  de- 
cided by  a  group  of  home  economists,  advertising 
men,  and  representatives  of  the  sponsor." 

The  foregoing  clearly  emphasizes  that  "uniqueness 
and  aptness"  are  the  two  prime  requisites  of  entries 
which  receive  the  approval  of  Professor  Lloyd  Herrold. 
It  will  be  noted  how  carefully,  systematically  and  deter- 
minedly Professor  Herrold  searches  for  individually 
written,  original  and  appropriate  entries  for  the  award- 
ing of  prizes.  The  common  are  eliminated;  the  uncom- 
mon rewarded. 

The  judging  standards  and  methods  of  these  two 
great  contest  agencies,  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corpora- 
tion and  The  Lloyd  Herrold  Company,  which  together 
handle  a  heavy  percentage  of  commercial  writing  con- 
tests sponsored  in  the  United  States,  comprise  a  signifi- 
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cant  course  in  contesting  for  all  competitors.  It  is  a 
course  on  individuality  of  expression  and  aptness  of 
application,  a  course  in  preparation  of  entries  with  a 
thought  for  the  judges  who  will  read  them. 

Several  firms  and  individuals  have  also  handled  the 
mechanics  and  judging  of  large-scale  commercial  prize 
offers  calling  for  briefly  written  entries.  Among  these 
are  Elsie  Rushmore  Associates  and  Dr.  Hugh  Riordan. 

Elsie  Rushmore  of  Cincinnati  pioneered  in  judging 
sensationally  large  competitions  for  Procter  &  Gamble 
and  in  time  expanded  her  organization  under  the  name, 
Elsie  Rushmore  Associates,  to  handle  similar  work  for 
other  large  advertisers.  Her  organization  is  well  known 
throughout  the  advertising  world. 

The  most  recent  person  to  achieve  distinction  in  this 
field  is  Dr.  Hugh  Riordan  of  Marquette  University.  He 
is  a  prominent  regional  contest  judge  of  the  Northwest. 
He  appears  to  be  popular  with  contestants  of  that  re- 
gion. For  one  reason — he  often  publishes  top-winning 
entries,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  winners,  and 
explains  why  the  entries  won! 

The  mechanics  of  handling  entries  in  puzzle  compe- 
titions are  usually  supervised  by  sponsors  or  their  con- 
test managers.  Exceptions  are  some  few  offers  which 
draw  a  heavy  response  such  as  radio  contests  involving 
enigmas  wherein  qualifying  or  judging  is  based  on  a 
written  statement. 

The  personal  element  of  judgment  does  not  enter 
into  decisions  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  entries 
in  pure  puzzle  competitions.  Solutions  are  exact  and, 
after  thorough  checking  of  details,  may  be  scaled  me- 
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thodically.  Judging  is  done  on  a  fixed  pattern  which 
opinion  may  not  change.  Committees  of  bankers,  editors 
or  executives  are  sometimes  announced  as  judges  but 
apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authenticity 
to  the  decisions  of  management  and  creating  confidence 
in  the  awards.  In  most  instances  they  issue  proxy  au- 
thority to  the  advertiser  since  responsible  checking  is 
required — judging  is  automatic. 

Literary  competitions  are  handled  and  judged  by  com- 
mittees or  organizations  skilled  in  the  stipulated  form 
of  writing.  The  editorial  staffs  of  magazines  select  ar- 
ticles and  stories  which  conform  to  their  standards  and 
purposes.  Publishing  houses  do  the  same.  The  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  annual  award  for  best  novel  of  the 
year  was  made  by  a  committee  of  prominent  writers  and 
critics,  assisted  by  recommendations  from  interested 
publishers.  Pulitzer  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Board  of 
Columbia  University,  usually  but  not  always  upon  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

The  standards  upon  which  literary  offerings  are  to 
be  judged,  and  which  editors  and  committees  will  follow 
in  making  awards,  are  usually  announced  well  in  ad- 
vance of  competition.  The  character  of  a  sponsor  and 
his  known  preferences  may  also  be  profitably  considered. 
For  example,  a  magazine  has  its  own  personality;  it  is 
typed  for  material;  it  is  a  consistent  unity.  The  basic 
purposes  of  various  foundations  which  make  periodical 
awards  are  well  advertised  and  may  be  known  by  com- 
petitors. Originality  in  literary  competitions  often 
means  conformity,  not  only  to  announced  rules  and 
judging  standards,  but  also  to  the  character,  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  sponsor. 

An  entry  in  any  type  of  competition  may  be  largely 
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prejudged  by  the  competitor  himself  through  com- 
parison and  contrast  of  his  proposed  offering  with  the 
standards  of  judging  announced  in  the  prospectus,  or 
intuitively  felt  from  foreknowledge  of  the  sponsor,  his 
products,  ideals — and  judges! 


MRS.  MALETA  BECK 
Past-President,  NCA;  Editor  and  Publisher,   Top-Port  unit  n 


PROF.   LLOYD   HERROLD 

Prominent  Contest  Judse 


CHAPTER  VII 
CLASSES  OF  CONTESTING 

The  average  prize  seeker  is  fascinated  by  contests  as 
a  pastime  and  intrigued  by  the  prospect  of  winning 
lucrative  awards.  This  dual  interest  includes  contesting 
for  the  sheer  fun  of  the  game,  and  the  added  possibility 
of  actually  receiving  fabulous  awards.  However,  the 
zest  for  fun  and  profit  results  in  the  creation  of  idealistic 
conflicts  and  strange  rationalizations  between  the  vari- 
ous groups  or  classes  of  people  who  find  the  contest  game 
to  be  a  most  amazing  and  tantalizing  sport. 

Commercially  sponsored  contests  were  first  featured  as 
a  pure  pastime,  as  indicated  in  the  puzzle  pages  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  of  early  1900's  and  still  evidenced 
by  the  publication  of  crossword  puzzles  in  numerous 
modern-day  newspapers.  Rhyming  couplets  and  witty 
quatrains  were  written  for  fun  and  raillery  over  a  period 
of  many  years  before  commercial  contests  claimed  them. 
The  advent  of  small  prizes  did  not  materially  change 
the  conditions  for  enjoyment  of  these  forms — many 
thousands  entered  competitions  of  early  days  when  mod- 
est prizes  were  incidental  results  of  success  but  not 
earnest  objectives  of  entry.  They  were  games  of  pure 
fun! 

Enormous  prizes,  however,  running  into  totals  of  sev- 
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eral  millions  of  dollars  per  year,  inevitably  gave  a  busi- 
ness foundation  to  contesting  and  added  a  new  incentive 
to  the  game;  namely,  the  winning  of  prizes.  Most  con- 
test hobbyists  are  therefore  riding  two  branches  of  the 
hobby,  one  being  social  participation  in  an  enjoyable 
sport,  and  the  other  a  competitive  effort  to  win  attrac- 
tive prizes.  The  emphasis  placed  on  one  branch  or  the 
other  differentiates  between  the  individuals  who  follow 
commercial  contesting.  Some  ride  the  one  branch  furi- 
ously, some  the  other;  most  straddle  both  with  equa- 
nimity, hugely  enjoying  the  double  ride. 

The  dividing  line  between  a  hobby  and  a  business  in 
most  sports  is  well  defined — the  hobbyist  is  an  amateur 
and  the  player  for  money  is  a  professional!  The  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  player  in  golf,  tennis,  baseball  or 
football  decides  to  make  his  game  a  business;  and  his 
decision  is  at  once  announced  to  the  world,  a  decision 
to  play  the  game  for  money,  a  game  that  he  will 
still  enjoy  for  itself  but  with  added  zest  of  financial 
trimmings. 

Classes  of  contesting,  however,  persistently  merge; 
lines  between  them  have  never  been  definitely  classified. 

Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  presentation  and  not  by 
any  standard  authority,  Commercial  Contesters,  includ- 
ing short-writing  and  puzzle  competitors,  are  here  pro- 
batively  divided  into  five  classes:  namely,  Beginners,  Stu- 
dents, Graduates,  Avocationers,  and  Vocationists — the 
last  two  words  are  coined  for  convenience. 

Each  year  several  million  Beginners  are  attracted  to 
the  contest  pastime.  These  individuals  are  intrigued 
by  the  sport  of  competing  for  prizes  in  what  appeals  to 
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them  as  an  amusing  and  simple  game.  They  enter  con- 
tests with  eager  confidence,  for  fun  and  possible  profit. 

There  may  be  contestants  who  win  from  the  start 
but,  if  so,  they  are  the  exceptions.  The  Beginner  usually 
does  not  know  that  it  takes  a  chiseled  form  of  writing 
or  expert  work  in  puzzling  to  win.  He  does  not  at  first 
realize  the  extent  of  competition  in  a  national  contest. 
Early  failures,  however,  show  a  novice  that,  if  he  wishes 
to  progress  and  have  his  efforts  appreciated,  he  must 
study! 

The  tyro,  therefore,  becomes  a  Student.  He  tries  to 
learn  proven  ways  to  express  his  ideas,  the  preferred 
methods  of  solving  puzzles,  and  the  proper  form  for 
preparing  entries.  He  subscribes  to  trade  magazines  and 
bulletins.  Perhaps  he  takes  a  correspondence  course. 
He  becomes  acquainted  with  fellow  enthusiasts.  He 
now  works  as  he  plays  at  the  game! 

At  last  the  Student  wins!  It  may  be  only  a  small 
prize  but  it  may  be  as  exciting  as  the  first  triumph  of 
a  certain  contestant  who  told  this  story  at  a  gathering 
of  gossipers. 

It  was  in  the  contest  of  Moving  Pictures  Association, 
in  which  the  first  prize  was  $50,000  and  a  total  of 
$250,000  was  awarded  in  prizes,  that  this  contestant 
made  a  sensational  hit.  He  wrote  the  required  short 
statement  by  hand,  with  many  fancy  curlicues,  making 
an  impressive  appearing  entry!  He  mailed  it,  not  just 
hopefully  but  expectantly — his  entry  was  a  masterpiece! 
Indeed,  not  to  his  surprise,  in  due  time  he  received  a 
letter  notifying  him  that  he  was  a  winner  and  instruct- 
ing him  to  appear  at  a  certain  theater  where  he  would 
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be  introduced  as  a  winner.  He  came,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  was  presented  by  the  manager  to  the 
audience  as  one  of  the  high  winners.  He  received  ap- 
plause; bowed  acknowledgment.  However,  the  man- 
ager did  not  tell  him  the  amount  of  the  prize;  that 
news  would  come  direct  from  Hollywood;  and  sure 
enough,  the  check  arrived.  The  prize  was  the  lowest 
on  the  list— $10! 

The  winning  of  a  first  small  prize  by  a  Student,  while 
being  an  excellent  stimulant,  has  a  chastening  influence. 
Great  expectations  are  reduced  to  doubtful  hopes;  he 
now  begins  to  see  what  it  takes  to  win. 

In  time  the  Student  learns  humility,  works  hard,  mails 
his  entries,  and  prudently  forgets  them.  When  he  com- 
pletes his  course  of  training,  evidenced  by  winnings  in 
national  contests,  he  is  a  Graduate. 

The  diploma  of  the  Graduate  is  therefore  composed 
of  bank  checks  and  merchandise  awards  resulting  from 
his  participation  in  national  contests,  no  matter  how 
small  the  value  of  each  award.  To  win  consistently  in 
contests  open  to  the  entire  country  is  evidence  of  an 
advance  from  Student  to  Graduate. 

Over  the  years,  many  Graduates  have  received  post- 
graduate diplomas — their  superior  winnings  and  sports- 
manship have  been  attested  by  International  Contest 
Headquarters. 

Gilson  VanderVeer  Willets,  Director  of  International 
Headquarters,  through  his  column  in  the  San  Francisco 
News,  in  1930  first  conceived  and  announced  an  All- 
America  Group  of  ConteSTARS,  comprising  ten  lead- 
ing contesters  for  that  year.  These  were  selected  on  the 
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basis  of  ratings  for  number  and  amount  of  winnings, 
popularity,  sportsmanship,  and  service  to  contesting. 
There  were  twelve  groups  so  selected  for  the  twelve 
years  1930-1941,  the  practice  being  discontinued  with 
the  selection  of  the  1941  group. 

Each  All-American  received  from  Gilson  Willets  a 
golden  emblem,  inlaid  with  red,  white  and  blue  enamel, 
in  a  design  symbolic  of  contest  achievement.  This  em- 
blem was  a  post-graduate  diploma,  conferring  cum  laude 
the  degree  of  ConteSTAR. 

Many  Graduates,  including  thousands  of  winners  with 
prize  bank  checks  or  merchandise  awards  (or  both)  for 
certificates  of  graduation,  along  with  most  of  the  persons 
who  received  ICH  All-America  diplomas,  decided  to 
establish  contesting  as  a  steady  avocation. 

A  large  number  of  Graduates,  therefore,  made  their 
favorite  hobby  an  absorbing  avocation  for  the  employ- 
ment of  leisure  time,  an  avocation  with  certainty  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  promise  of  extra  income. 

A  contestant  may  win  some  of  the  largest  prizes  of- 
fered in  the  country,  yet  be  no  more  than  a  hobbyist 
with  an  avocation;  and  consistent  winners  may  accom- 
plish their  results  through  evenings  of  endeavor  after 
the  day's  work  is  done.  They  have  a  hobby-avocation, 
a  hobby  for  income,  outside  their  regular  employment. 

A  number  of  prize  seekers  are  known  to  have  made 
a  business  of  working  for  prizes  by  giving  their  entire 
occupational  time  to  their  pursuit,  untrammeled  with 
any  time-consuming  regular  occupation.  These  have  a 
hobby-vocation,  a  hobby  for  a  business,  and  are  termed 
here  vocationists,  not  ''professionals,"  the  latter  being 
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a  derogatory  title  not  applicable  to  a  class — adverse  criti- 
cism should  be  individual  and  not  class. 

The  term  "professional"  has  been  used  indiscrimi- 
nately in  contest  circles  to  describe  the  "other  fellow" 
or  another  class.  It  has  been  applied  to  vocationists,  avo- 
cationers,  graduates,  students,  consistent  winners,  con- 
test club  members,  puzzle  contesters,  persons  active  in 
contest  work  who  give  much  time  to  contest  clubbing 
and  trade  writing  as  well  as  prize  seeking,  competitors 
who  make  allegedly  bountiful  livings  from  contest 
prizes,  competitors  who  enter  a  contest  under  multiple 
proxy  names  to  win  more  than  their  share  of  prizes  in 
outright  defiance  of  rules — and  so  on! 

It  appears  that  the  term  "professional"  has  been  used 
by  some  sponsors  and  judges  to  label  all  consistent  win- 
ners, the  reasoning,  perhaps,  being  that  to  win  consis- 
tently must  require  more  than  the  leisure  time  of  a 
contestant.  The  title  has  also  been  hurled  at  all  con- 
sistent winners  by  many  consistent  non-winners!  Some 
short-writing  winners  who  are  assertedly  primary  hobby- 
ists have  even  been  called  "professional  wolves  in  hobby 
clothing"!  And  puzzle  hobbyists  have  been  called  by 
brief-writing  isolationists  "just  a  bunch  of  profes- 
sionals"! 

The  title  "professional,"  thus  so  indiscriminately 
used,  appears  to  be  an  inappropriate  term  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  commercial  contesting.  It  appears  to  be  used 
at  times  in  bitterness,  envy,  and  meanness  of  spirit,  to 
cast  opprobrium  on  many  prominent  winners  who  are 
actually  benefactors  of  contesting. 

Moreover,  the  brief  writings  and  tenuous  puzzles  of 
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commercial  contests  can  hardly  be  called  the  products 
of  a  profession.  They  are  basic  hobby  forms,  pastime 
patterns.  Therefore  no  one  in  commercial  contesting 
could  be  seriously  called  a  professional,  which  is  prob- 
ably one  reason  why  the  term  is  usually  written  in 
quotes,  "professional,"  the  purpose  being  to  express 
disapproval  or  scorn. 

It  is  not  the  class  but  the  person  that  determines  the 
ethics  of  commercial  contesters.  All  classes  have  the 
same  general  objectives — to  enjoy  the  game  and  win 
prizes!  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  only  cri- 
teria for  judgment  should  be  good  sportsmanship, 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  fair  practice; 
and  that  the  individual  and  not  the  class  should  be 
weighed  by  these  standards. 

There  is  a  force  that  draws  millions  of  Beginners, 
Students,  Graduates,  Avocationers  and  Vocationists  of 
commercial  contesting  into  a  united  body  and  that  is, 
common  interest  in  a  moneyed  hobby.  There  is  keen 
competition  but  friendly  co-operation,  bitter  disappoint- 
ment but  sweet  encouragement,  fleeting  doublings  but 
heartfelt  faith.  The  lure  of  the  game  and  the  prize 
levels  all  contest  classes. 

Literary  competitors  are  generally  recognized  as  com- 
prising two  classes;  namely,  trade  and  professional  writ- 
ers, the  former  free  lances  who  do  not  have  regular  out- 
put, the  latter  established  writers  who  make  the  trade 
their  permanent  business  and  who  have  built  up  a  steady 
demand  for  their  product. 

Since  writing  is  not  circumscribed  by  paucity  of  forms 
and  subjects,  and  is  frankly  a  business  with  a  pastime 
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perhaps  incidental,  there  is  no  class  confusion  or  class 
bickering  in  literary  competition.  Each  writer  is  an 
independent  producer  with  the  whole  world  of  ideas  for 
his  workshop  and  his  playground;  he  has  the  privilege 
of  choice  of  form,  material  and  method,  free  from  the 
limitations  of  hobby  patterns — truly  a  worth-while  goal 
for  commercial  contesters! 

Co-operation  among  the  broad  groups  or  classes  which 
follow  contesting — sponsors  who  provide  the  means  and 
their  judges  who  select  the  winners,  commercial  and  lit- 
erary competitors  who  underwrite  the  game  and  trade, 
and  writers  and  publishers  who  provide  the  operating 
techniques — co-operation  among  all  these  classes  has 
made  prize  competition  a  tremendous  force  for  the 
advancement  of  culture  and  business  in  America  and 
all  the  world  of  today. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
STARS  OF  THE  GAME 

"Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen";  and 
many  a  star  of  contesting  is  lost  among  myriads  of  con- 
sistent winners  and  thousands  of  generous  benefactors 
of  the  game. 

Published  statistics  indicate  that  in  1930  more  than 
five  million  people  enjoyed  the  pastime  of  entering 
commercial  contests.  Included  in  this  number  were 
2,000  consistent  winners,  12  of  whom  had  average  an- 
nual winnings  of  $10,000  or  more.  In  1940  there  were 
14  million  contestants,  14,000  of  whom  were  consistent 
winners  and  14  were  credited  with  annual  prize  win- 
nings of  $10,000  or  more;  and  in  1947  there  were  16 
million,  with  6,000  consistent  winners  and  20  with  an 
annual  average  of  $10,000  or  more. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  view  of  such  fantastic 
figures,  and  by  applying  them  proportionately  over  a 
half-century  of  commercial  contests,  it  is  impracticable 
to  cover  in  its  entirety  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  There- 
fore the  records  of  a  comparatively  few  successful  con- 
testants are  mentioned;  but  these  records  will  serve  to 
picture  contesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  prominent 
stars  during  the  entire  commercial  life  of  national  com- 
petitions. The  stars  of  the  game  who  are  mentioned 
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have  won  many  prizes  and  achieved  national  fame, 
along  with  honor  for  their  contributions  to  contesting 
as  a  commercial  enterprise  and  as  a  pastime. 

The  outstanding  champion  of  early  contesting,  1905 
to  1925,  was  indisputably  Roy  L.  McCardell,  a  re- 
nowned journalist  who,  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  prize 
winner,  retired  from  the  national  contest  scene  with 
the  writing  of  a  masterpiece  of  clarity  and  conciseness 
entitled  "The  Confessions  of  a  Professional,"  which 
appeared  in  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  June  1925. 

Roy  L.  McCardell,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  was  a 
newspaperman  who  learned  his  trade  under  Arthur 
Brisbane  when  he  started  his  journalistic  career  with 
the  New  York  Sun.  He  first  won  fame  by  writing  pas- 
quinades on  dime  novels,  a  typical  one  being,  "Iron- 
bound  Ed,  the  Elevator  Boy,  or,  From  the  Bottom  to 
the  Top."  He  entered  his  first  contest  during  a  period 
of  unemployment,  winning  the  prize  of  $25  with  an 
illustrated  limerick,  which  was  an  appetizer  that  started 
him  on  a  long  series  of  similarly  illustrated  efforts  and 
corresponding  successes. 

There  were  not  so  many  entries  in  contests  of  that 
early  period  as  today.  The  maximum  number  aver- 
aged about  20,000.  This  limited  number  did  not  create 
a  hardship  on  judges.  Therefore,  decoration  was  ac- 
ceptable, in  some  types  of  contests  required.  Roy 
McCardell  excelled  in  illustration — the  prizes  he  re- 
ceived from  these  brief  illustrated  entries  were  so  numer- 
ous he  lost  count  of  them.  His  major  winnings,  from 
essays,  short  stories  and  scenarios,  totalled  more  than 
$30,000. 
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Roy  McCardell  remained  primarily  a  newspaperman 
throughout  the  period  of  his  prize-winning  successes. 
He  abdicated  his  throne  as  national  champion  while  at 
the  height  of  his  prize-winning  career.  He  said  he  would 
retire  and  let  some  of  the  young  folks  have  a  chance! 
In  good  sportsmanship  Roy  McCardell  was  also  a 
champion! 

A  consistently  successful  prize  winner  of  late  1920's 
and  early  1930's  was  Miss  Bernice  Bowne  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miss  Bowne  specialized  on  contests  which  were 
related  to  motion  pictures.  She  received  prizes  from 
most  of  the  movie  magazines  for  slogans,  letters,  verse 
and  articles.  One  prize  was  a  $500  wrap  and  gown  from 
Ruth  Taylor  for  a  rhymed  letter  on  "Why  Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes."  Another  rhymed  competition  won 
for  her  a  substantial  cash  award  from  Lew  Cody,  whose 
contest  called  for  the  best  love  letter  written  by  a  pic- 
ture fan!  Louise  Fazenda,  who  has  since  been  a  life- 
long friend,  entertained  Miss  Bowne  in  Hollywood  and 
took  her  on  several  personally  conducted  tours  through 
the  major  studios. 

Miss  Bowne,  later  to  become  the  bride  of  Gilson 
VanderVeer  Willets,  met  him  when  he  was  a  free-lance 
writer,  talked  up  contesting  to  him,  and  suggested  that 
he  try  his  hand  at  the  game.  He  took  the  tip,  added 
contest  writing  to  his  free-lancing,  ran  his  winnings  up 
to  $5,000  in  a  short  time,  and  later  became  the  central 
personality  of  contesting  through  the  influence  of  his 
prolific  contest  writings. 

Miss  Mabel  K.  Millspaugh  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  was 
the  first  person  to  be  honored  with  the  official  title 
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ConteSTAR.  She  was  champion  of  the  1930  All- 
America  Group  selected  by  International  Contest  Head- 
quarters. A  letter  from  Miss  Millspaugh  relating  her 
experiences  is  rilled  with  the  spirit  of  contesting,  its 
associations  and  successes.  She  writes: 

"As  I  am  one  of  those  who  started  contesting 
'way  back  when,'  ...  it  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  say  'Hello'  to  those  who 
are  now  beginning — also  to  all  my  well-remembered 
contestant  friends. 

"I  have  received  a  goodly  share  of  prize  awards. 
These  have  been  enjoyed  and  appreciated  to  the 
fullest  but,  several  years  ago,  due  to  certain  circum- 
stances, also  because  I  did  not  care  for  the  type 
of  contest  then  becoming  prevalent,  my  interest 
waned.  Lately,  however,  that  interest  has  revived 
and,  even  though  I  am  'in'  contests  again,  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  am  a  beginner  inasmuch  as  the 
type  of  contests  in  which  I  am  now  interested, 
Historical  Rebus,  Geographical  Rebus,  Word 
Paths  and  so  on,  I  have  never  tried. 

"Those  who  are  not  contestically  inclined  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  wherein  the  fascination  lies; 
but  we  know,  you  and  I,  that  there  IS  a  fascination 
there.  In  this  work  there  enters  into  the  picture 
the  constant,  very  interesting,  search  of  text-books; 
the  browsing  among  many  kinds  of  books  which 
leads  one  through  an  unbelievable  maze  of  litera- 
ture, history,  mathematics,  music,  art;  the  delving 
deeply  into  the  biggest  dictionaries.  From  all  this 
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we  very  often,  but  not  always,  glean  all  of  the  exact 
information  needed.  This  effort  tends  to  quick 
and  earnest  thinking — to  an  active  mind,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  information,  clues,  facts  pertinent  to 
the  particular  contest  then  on  hand.  The  solving 
of  a  puzzle  gives  one  that  feeling  of  achievement, 
and  I  think  perhaps  therein  lies  its  charm  and 
appeal  to  the  solver.  Any  worth-while  prize  justi- 
fies WORK — but  it  can  be  made  enjoyable  work  if 
we  care  to  make  it  so. 

"The  opportunity  to  win  is  open  to  all — just  up 
to  each  to  do  his  best.  I  have  always  contended 
that  giving  contest  help  or  advice  to  others  here 
and  there,  when  requested,  never  detracts  from 
one's  own  ability.  That  has  been  my  experience. 
On  the  whole,  contestant  people  are  a  good  sort, 
real  people,  friendly,  gracious.  You  like  them. 

"As  I  renew  my  contest  efforts,  I  shall  try  to 
win,  and  to  all  those  others  who  are  also  trying,  I 
shall  wish  the  best  of  success — always." 

Mrs.  Oliva  Denis  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
ICH  1930  Group  of  ConteSTARS.  Before  that,  in  1928, 
Mrs.  Denis  had  written,  and  published  through  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  the  first  book  on  prize  competitions. 
"How  to  Win  Prize  Contests"  was  popular,  sold  out, 
and  is  no  longer  available.  Mrs.  Denis  writes: 

"My  success  in  winning  contests  was  before  the 
popular  box-top  era,  when  thousands  entered  in- 
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stead  of  millions,  and  a  prize  of  $5,000  was  consid- 
ered a  fortune — it  was! 

"After  winning  several  national  contests  one 
establishes  a  reputation  to  'live  up  to'  and  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  one  must  'live  it  down.' 
In  the  meantime — offer  endless  explanations  and 
answer  the  oft-repeated  question,  'Don't  you  enter 
contests  any  more?' 

"This  I  answer  with  resignation,  'Well,  being 
a  magazine  writer  takes  all  my  time.'  But  occasion- 
ally it's  fun  to  figure  out  which  box  top  to  use 
and  write  amazing  statements  in  25  words  or  less." 

A  successful  contestant  of  the  ICH  1934  All- Ameri- 
cans, Mrs.  G.  H.  Tousley — Grace  E.  Tousley  of  contest 
entries — began  contesting  in  1928  and  was  a  winner 
from  the  start.  Deluged  with  local  and  national  re- 
quests for  help,  Mrs.  Tousley  decided  to  write  her  win- 
ning ways  for  publication. 

Collaborating  with  other  prominent  winners,  Mrs. 
Tousley  wrote  and  published  a  booklet,  Contest  Gold, 
which,  with  a  foreword  by  Gilson  Willets  and  a  chapter 
on  typing  by  Mrs.  Naomi  Masten,  passed  through  two 
editions  and  a  total  sale  of  about  50,000  copies  before 
going  out  of  print.  In  1946  Mrs.  Tousley  boiled  down 
her  twenty  years  of  contest  experience  to  seven  rules, 
had  them  mimeographed  and  copyrighted,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  title,  "Pin-up  for  Prizes."  A  Tousley 
tip:  "Contest  success  is  based  on  the  ability  to  write 
good,  clear,  forceful  English." 

A  man  of  many  hobbies  is  Lloyd  Ira  Miller,  inter- 
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nationally  famous  pedestrian,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  ICH 
ConteSTAR  on  1935-36  Groups.  He  excels  in  five  hob- 
bies: music,  penmanship,  poetry,  walking,  and  contests. 
His  ambition — "To  be  of  inspiration  to  others  in  all 
his  endeavors  and  to  reflect  sunshine  and  happiness 
along  the  pathway  of  life." 

"Miller  the  Musical  Man"  makes  music  with  novelty 
instruments,  such  as  saw,  balloon,  inner  tube,  wooden 
spoon,  cigar  box,  sliding  whistle,  washboard,  pitchfork, 
and  harmonica.  In  his  hobby  of  penmanship  he  is  ex- 
pert in  ornamental  writing.  "Poetry  a  hobby?"  he 
writes.  "Yes,  anything  which,  through  accomplishment, 
affords  a  mental  or  physical  thrill  becomes  a  hobby." 

In  regard  to  his  contesting  career,  Lloyd  Miller 
writes: 

"The  creative  type  of  contests  has,  aside  from  be- 
ing a  lucrative  hobby,  yielded  many  happy  hours 
of  recreation  for  me.  To  those  who  enjoy  keen 
competition,  and  to  those  who  transform  every  loss 
into  a  gain,  I  recommend  prize  contesting.  It  really 
does  challenge  one's  creative  ability.  It  keeps  the 
mind  polished,  whether  you  win  or  lose.  It  opens 
new  avenues  of  thought.  And  it's  so  diversified, 
for  every  contest  calls  for  a  study  of  the  product  or 
service  about  which  to  write." 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann,  deceased,  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  named  an  All- American  ConteSTAR 
in  1936-1937,  is  a  heartening  tribute  to  contesting  and 
a  gracious  monument  to  a  Star  of  Contesting. 
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Mrs.  McCann  from  childhood  was  subject  to  re- 
curring attacks  of  illness.  But  she  had  a  restless  energy, 
for  which  she  found  an  absorbing  outlet  in  contests. 
Entering  a  few  in  1931  she  soon  became  an  ardent 
devotee  of  the  game.  Her  daughter,  Miss  Patricia, 
writes: 

"While  lying  down  in  the  afternoons  Mother 
heard  prizes  being  offered  on  the  radio  and  did 
much  of  her  writing  in  that  position.  Soon  the  com- 
petitive spirit,  the  joy  of  hearing  her  name  as  a 
winner,  the  experience  of  watching  each  mail  with 
expectation,  and  the  feeling  that  she  was  adding 
to  the  finances  of  the  household,  combined  to  make 
her  an  enthusiastic  contest  fan.  Except  for  an  oc- 
casional convention,  Mother  very  seldom  left  home. 
Her  busy  mind  directed  to  contests,  she  conserved 
her  physical  strength.  We  as  a  family  feel  that  if 
Mother  had  not  been  so  interested  in  contesting, 
we  might  have  lost  her  a  long,  long  time  ago." 

Worral  G.  ("Gil")  Sonastine,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
named  an  All-American  champion  in  1939,  still  sends 
in  a  few  contest  entries  as  a  hobby;  but  he  is  now  more 
interested  in  the  writing  of  magazine  articles  on  psy- 
chology, philosophy,  and  metaphysics.  Also,  he  now 
has  a  book  at  his  publishers  in  New  York  and  is  work- 
ing on  another. 

Gil  Sonastine  cannot  move  so  much  as  a  little  finger. 
He  has  been  bedfast  with  arthritis  since  he  was  13. 
And  for  the  past  15  years  he  has  been  blind.  Yet,  with 
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the  help  of  his  secretary  and  his  family,  he  carries  on 
a  voluminous  correspondence,  and  dictates  articles, 
poems  and  books. 

Gil  Sonastine  receives  countless  visitors  at  his  green- 
shingled  home  and  he  has  many  telephone  conversations 
with  friends.  He  radiates  good  cheer;  people  come  to 
him  to  learn  his  philosophy  of  happy  living.  He  likes 
people  and  they  like  him. 

General  Mills  once  used  Gil  Sonastine's  poem,  "Hap- 
piness," on  the  air.  For  months  his  secretary  mailed 
out  copies  in  response  to  letters.  Another  poem,  "The 
Answer,"  was  read  over  a  New  York  radio  station.  Fan 
mail  for  the  program  hit  an  all-time  high. 

Contests  helped  prepare  Gil  Sonastine  for  his  success 
in  writing.  In  some  1500  contests  he  won  $11,000.  Dur- 
ing one  week  in  1938  he  won  two  automobiles.  And 
he  gives  due  credit  to  contesting;  in  order  to  win  prizes, 
he  says,  he  had  to  turn  out  phrases  that  were  smooth 
and  apt  and  said  much  in  few  words. 

Millions  of  prize  seekers,  and  shut-in  contesters  every- 
where may  take  a  lesson  in  cheerful,  diligent,  masterful 
effort  from  the  most  famous  shut-in  of  contesting — Gil 
Sonastine. 

Charles  Roy  Cox  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  named  an 
All-American  ConteSTAR  in  1941.  He  has  won  2,007 
prizes  with  a  total  value  estimated  at  $30,000.  For  many 
years  he  has  operated  "The  Helping  Hand  of  Contest 
Land,"  offering  contest  material  and  other  aid  to  shut- 
ins  whom  he  calls  "Indoorables."  This  work  has  been 
financed  by  a  sum  set  aside  from  his  winnings  plus 
donations  from  other  interested  contesters. 
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At  the  present  time  Charles  Roy  Cox  is  manager  of 
Contest  Feature  Service,  which  devises,  manages  and 
judges  local,  regional  and  national  competitions.  Since 
starting  in  January,  1946,  quite  a  few  have  been  handled 
and  judged. 

A  booklet,  Cartoon  Contests,  by  Charles  Roy  Cox, 
published  in  1950,  describes  and  illustrates  the  clues 
which  may  be  found  in  cartoon  puzzles.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  contents  of  the  booklet  would  be  one 
of  the  lessons  in  a  complete  contest  course  which  would 
be  offered  later  by  Premier  Press,  a  division  of  Contest 
Feature  Service. 

Contest  Feature  Service  supplied  the  cartoons  for  the 
1950  "Pic-the-Pix"  contest  of  American  Education  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  in  which  competition  sixty-four  hope- 
ful solutions  had  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  2,500  (!) 
tantalizing  titles.  It  also  managed  and  judged  the  1951 
"Famous-Name  Us"  contest  of  American  Book  Concern 
of  Columbus.  In  this  competition,  the  entire  world  of 
names  and  titles  was  given  as  the  eligible  source  from 
which  to  select  solutions.  Clues  were  given  within  the 
puzzles  and  in  accompanying  jingles. 

Buell  R.  Snyder  of  Beachwood,  New  Jersey,  named 
an  All- American  ConteSTAR  in  1941,  went  to  war  and 
took  contesting  with  him. 

When  he  was  a  private  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  Buell 
Snyder  took  part  in  "Service  with  a  Smile,"  a  quiz-type 
radio  show  starring  Garry  Moore  as  Emcee.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  captain — of  his  team — for  the 
Quiz.  There  was  a  tie  on  the  score  when  the  final  man 
for  the  opposing  team  was  asked  the  last  question.  This 
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question,  answered  correctly  and  winning  for  the  op- 
posing team,  was  sent  in  by  the  captain  of  the  losing 
team — Buell  Snyder! 

People  get  a  big  kick  out  of  the  prizes  that  come  Buell 
Snyder's  way.  He  is  a  bachelor.  He  has  won  two  girdles, 
two  permanent-wave  certificates,  a  cedar  hope  chest, 
dishwashing  machine,  compacts,  nylons,  dress  material, 
and  ladies'  wrist  watches.  When  he  was  a  schoolboy  he 
won  a  $100  Savings  Bond  for  telling  about  his  favorite 
baby  use  for  Kleenex. 

Once  Buell  Snyder  won  a  portable  Philco  electric 
record  player  for  telling  his  most  amusing  experience  as 
a  baby  sitter.  He  told  of  the  time  in  Casablanca  when 
he  was  ordered  by  his  CO  to  sit  with  the  interpreter's 
baby.  While  he  was  trying  to  entertain  the  youngster, 
madame's  Arab  maid  returned  from  her  shopping  and 
mistook  him  for  a  kidnapper.  She  ran  to  the  balcony, 
shouted  the  Arab  equivalent  of  "murder,"  and  brought 
a  native  Moroccan  cop,  a  French  gendarme  and  an 
American  MP  all  at  once.  "The  confusion,"  he  says, 
"sounded  like  a  UN  discussion,  and  while  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  explanation  my  CO  returned  with  madame  and 
cleared  everything  up.  The  baby  behaved  wonderfully 
through  it  all  and  cried  when  we  left!" 

Charles  Thornton  Jordan,  deceased,  of  Penngrove, 
California,  was  the  champion  of  puzzle  contesters  of 
America  throughout  the  1920's  and  1930's.  He  had  a 
great  liking  for  the  hobby,  living  it  day  and  night.  It 
was  a  passion  with  him.  He  won  large  amounts  in 
prizes,  probably  in  most  years  heading  the  list  of  win- 
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ners  in  puzzle  contests,  and  in  total  over  twenty  years 
up  at  the  top;  but  primarily  he  was  a  hobbyist. 

Charles  Jordan  got  more  enjoyment  out  of  the  game 
than  the  money!  The  more  intricate  the  problem,  the 
more  he  liked  it.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
rebus  and  famous-names  material,  and  of  books  on  all 
contest  subjects.  On  the  day  of  the  night  he  died  he 
asked  his  physician  to  bring  him  a  catalogue  of  surgical 
instruments  for  his  rebus  collection.  Charles  Jordan 
was  a  devoted  hobbyist  to  the  end. 

David  M.  Roth  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  author  of 
Roth's  Memory  Course,  was  one  of  the  top  winners  in 
the  newspaper  puzzle  contests  of  the  1930's.  He  started 
his  prize  career  when  a  boy  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
winning  newspaper  contests  and  creating  original  puz- 
zles at  that  early  time.  His  first  major  win  was  $1,000 
in  a  word-building  competition  promoted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  In  the  years  1930  to  1940  he  won  more 
than  $50,000.  On  this  remarkable  record  David  Roth 
retired  from  contesting  to  devote  his  time  to  his  main 
interests  which  are  writing  and  lecturing  on  the  subject 
in  which  he  is  a  famous  expert — Memory. 

A  number  of  successful  and  well-known  ConteSTARS 
have  advanced  from  competing  in  short-writing  contests 
to  become  the  writers  and  publishers  for  the  education 
of  short-writing  competitors.  Sketches  of  their  winning, 
writing  and  publishing  careers  will  be  found  in  Chap- 
ter X  of  Part  I. 

The  distinguished  contestants  who  have  been  here 
introduced  truly  represent  commercial  contesting  at  its 
best.  They  represent  its  friendly  sportsmanship  and  its 
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competitive  opportunities.  Their  careers  show  also  the 
beneficence  of  contesting  to  its  devotees,  in  material 
returns  and  in  the  joys  of  accomplishment. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  cover  adequately  the  works 
and  careers  of  the  Stars  of  Literary  Competition.  A  few 
only  of  the  eminent  winners  of  literary  prize  awards 
may  be  here  presented.  The  selection  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate, however,  the  scope  of  present-day  literary  prize 
competitions  as  well  as  to  record  the  names  and  works 
of  prize  winners. 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  is  the  world's  highest 
in  value  and  honor  bestowed,  the  cash  award  averaging 
between  $30,000  and  $40,000,  and  the  honor  carrying 
international  significance. 

The  Nobel  Literary  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  five 
renowned  Americans:  to  Sinclair  Lewis  in  1930  (Main 
Street,  Babbitt,  Arrowsmith) ;  to  Eugene  O'Neill  in 
1936  (Anna  Christie,  Strange  Interlude,  Ah  Wilder- 
ness) ;  to  Pearl  S.  Buck  in  1938  (The  Good  Earth) ;  in 

1948  to  Thomas  S.  Eliot,  who  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  but  became  a  British  citizen  in   1927,   "for  his 
remarkable  pioneering  work  in  modern  poetry";  and  to 
William   Faulkner   in   November,    1950,   the  deferred 

1949  award  "for  his  powerful  and  artistically  independ- 
ent contribution  to  the  new  American  Novel." 

The  most  lucrative  American  prize  in  book  competi- 
tions has  been  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Award  for 
the  best  novel  as  selected  by  a  committee  of  writers  and 
critics.  It  was  an  annual  award  for  years  1944  to  1947, 
and  semi-annual  in  1947.  It  guaranteed  the  winning 
author  a  minimum  amount  of  $125,000.  Announce- 
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ment  was  made  in  May,  1948,  that  the  award  was  dis- 
continued. 

The  novels  which  have  won  M-G-M  Awards:  Green 
Dolphin  Street,  by  Elizabeth  Goudge;  Before  the  Sun 
Goes  Down,  by  Elizabeth  Metzger  Howard;  Return  to 
Night,  by  Mary  Renault;  Raintree  County,  by  Ross 
Lockridge,  Jr.;  and  The  Running  of  the  Tide,  by  Esther 
Forbes. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Letters  are  probably  the  most 
coveted  American  awards.  They  are  made  for  particu- 
lar books  and  not,  as  the  Nobel,  for  all  the  works  of  an 
author. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood,  a  champion  literary  prize  win- 
ner, was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1948  for  his 
Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  "a  distinguished  American 
biography  teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish  services  to 
the  people,  illustrated  by  an  eminent  example."  His 
book  was  written  from  material  obtained  in  forty  box 
containers  accumulated  by  the  late  Harry  Hopkins  dur- 
ing his  close  association  with  President  Roosevelt. 

This  was  the  fourth  time  that  Robert  E.  Sherwood 
received  Pulitzer  Prizes.  The  other  three  were  for  plays. 
They  were  Idiots  Delight,  in  1936;  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illi- 
nois, in  1939;  and  There  Shall  Be  No  Night,  in  1941. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood's  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins  won 
another  important  prize  in  1949,  the  first  annual  Guten- 
berg Award  of  $1,000  as  the  book  that  has  "most  pro- 
gressively influenced  American  thought  in  1948."  The 
award  was  presented  to  him  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  of  New 
York,  at  a  dinner  arranged  by  the  Book  Manufacturers 
Institute,  sponsor  of  the  prize,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 
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The  award  takes  its  name  from  Johann  Gutenberg,  fif- 
teenth century  German,  credited  with  the  invention  of 
printing. 

In  1946  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  screen  drama,  The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,  won  nine  Oscars  from  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  also 
won  the  Critics  Award  for  that  year. 

A  master  of  the  literary  craft,  writer,  editor,  dramatist 
and  critic,  Robert  E.  Sherwood  appears  to  be  entitled 
to  wear  the  olive  wreath  of  a  champion  in  literary  prize 
competition. 

Arthur  M.  Miller's  Death  of  a  Salesman  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  as  the  best  American  play  of  the  1948-49 
season.  The  award  to  Death  of  a  Salesman  gave  Arthur 
Miller's  modern  tragedy  a  clean  sweep  of  the  three 
major  drama  prizes.  The  play  also  received  the  New 
York  Drama  Critics  Circle  Award  and  the  Antoinette 
Perry  Award,  the  first  play  to  take  all  these  honors. 

A  play  produced  in  1947,  All  My  Sons,  won  for  Arthur 
Miller  the  Critic  Circle  and  Donaldson  Awards.  He  also 
received  the  Avery  Hopwood  Award  for  two  successive 
years,  as  an  undergraduate  playwright,  and  a  prize  of 
the  Theatre  Guild  Bureau  of  New  Plays.  The  olive 
wreath  of  a  champion  in  prize  competition  of  the  drama 
may  appropriately  go  to  Arthur  M.  Miller. 

Fourteen  Pulitzer  Prize  Awards  in  the  fields  of  letters, 
journalism  and  music  for  the  year  1949  were  announced 
on  May  2,  1950,  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University.  The  awards  were  for  the 
thirty-third  year  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  which  are  made 
annually  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on 
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recommendation  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  individual  awards  carried  cash  prizes  of  $500 
each,  and  the  award  to  an  American  newspaper  for  the 
most  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  service  was  a 
gold  medal  costing  $500. 

The  award  for  the  best  novel  by  an  American  author 
went  to  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  for  his  The  Way  West,  pub- 
lished by  William  Sloane  Associates.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  trek  of  a  group  from  Independence,  Missouri,  to 
the  new  land  of  Oregon.  The  author  teaches  writing 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington.  He  also 
wrote  the  best  seller,  The  Big  Sky. 

The  1950  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  original  Ameri- 
can play  was  won  by  the  musical  production  South 
Pacific,  for  which  Richard  Rogers  wrote  the  music  and 
Oscar  Hammerstein  2nd  the  lyrics.  The  play  is  based 
on  James  A.  Michener's  book,  Tales  of  the  South  Pacific, 
which  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  novel  in  1948. 

The  award  for  biography  went  to  Samuel  Flagg 
Bemis  for  the  book,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Foun- 
dations of  American  Foreign  Policy,  published  by  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf.  The  author  is  Sterling  Professor  of  Dip- 
lomatic History  and  Inter-American  Relations  at  Yale. 

Oliver  W.  Larkin,  Professor  of  Art  at  Smith  College, 
received  the  prize  in  history  for  his  Art  and  Life  in 
America,  published  by  Rinehart  &  Co.  The  prize  in 
poetry  was  won  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks  of  Chicago  for 
her  Annie  Allen,  published  by  Harper  Brothers.  The 
award  in  music  was  won  by  Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  author 
and  composer  of  The  Consul  which  was  playing  on 
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Broadway  at  the  time — it  also  won  the  New  York  Drama 
Critics  Circle  Award. 

Pulitzer  1950  Awards  in  the  field  of  journalism  went 
to  Meyer  Berger  of  New  York  Times  "for  a  distin- 
guished example  of  local  reporting";  to  Edmund 
Stevens  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  his  series 
entitled,  ".This  is  Russia — Uncensored";  to  Edwin  O. 
Guthman  of  the  Seattle  Times  for  his  stories  clearing 
Prof.  Melvin  Rader  of  the  University  of  Washington 
of  charges  of  communism;  and  to  Carl  M.  Saunders, 
editor  of  the  Citizen  Patriot,  Jackson,  Michigan,  for  an 
editorial  that  later  resulted  in  the  designation  of  Me- 
morial Day  as  a  day  of  "Prayer  for  Peace." 

Also  in  the  journalism  field  were  a  prize  to  James  T. 
Berryman,  cartoonist  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
for  a  cartoon  entitled,  "All  Set  for  a  Super-Secret  Hear- 
ing in  Washington,"  which  showed  an  empty  table  sur- 
rounded by  television  and  newsreel  cameras,  and  one 
to  Bill  Crouch,  a  photographer  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  for  his  picture  of  a  near-collision  between  a 
B-29  and  a  stunt  flier  at  an  air  show. 

The  Pulitzer  1950  Medal  was  won  by  two  newspapers, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
for  articles  exposing  the  presence  of  Illinois  newspaper 
men  on  state  payrolls.  Each  paper  received  a  separate 
award.  The  articles  were  written  by  George  Theim  and 
Ray  J.  Harris. 

Many  other  winners  are  awarded  prizes  annually  by 
the  great  magazine  and  book  publishing  firms  of  Amer- 
ica for  stories  and  books;  by  the  O.  Henry  Memorial 
Committee  for  short  stories;  by  the  Writers'  Conferences 
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held  annually  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  by  the 
Mystery  Writers  of  America,  the  organization  which 
makes  the  annual  Edgar  Allen  Poe  Awards  for  the  six 
"bests"  in  the  field  of  "crime  entertainment";  by  The 
Christophers,  a  group  founded  by  the  Rev.  James  Keller 
to  promote  Christian  principles  in  public  life;  by  the 
Academy  of  American  Poets  which  awards  an  annual 
prize  of  $5,000  for  the  best  book  of  poetry;  and  by  a 
number  of  universities  and  foundations  for  distin- 
guished work  in  various  fields  of  literature. 

The  winners  in  literary  prize  competitions  are  not 
only  the  Stars  of  prize  contests,  they  are  the  Stars  of 
American  Literature. 


CHAPTER  IX 
SERVICE   SOCIETIES 

Although  religious  and  political  societies  are  found 
in  all  ancient  states  of  which  there  are  records,  the  club 
in  its  modern  sense  of  an  association  to  promote  good 
fellowship  does  not  appear  in  history  until  early  19th 
century,  when  many  tavern  clubs  were  organized  in 
England — members  clubbed  together  to  pay  expenses 
of  meetings,  hence  the  name  "Club." 

The  oldest  English  clubs  were  informal  gatherings  of 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  dining,  drinking  and  talking 
together.  The  most  famous  was  the  Bread  Street  or 
Friday  Street  Club,  originated  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  including  among  its  members  Shakespeare,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  Selden,  and  Donne. 

Samuel  Johnson  and  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1762 
founded  the  famous  Literary  Club,  of  which  Burke, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  and  all  the  great  literary 
men  and  politicians  of  the  times  were  members.  Here 
Samuel  Johnson  dominated  the  conversation,  loudly 
making  infallible  pronouncements,  brooking  no  oppo- 
sition. "Sir,"  he  would  say  or  imply  to  anyone  dis- 
agreeing with  him,  "you're  a  fool!" 

Intolerance  in  genius  or  conspicuous  capacity  may  be 
at  times  somewhat  condoned;  but  how  delightful  to  find 
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tolerance  combined  with  competence,  modesty  with 
ability,  and  courtesy  even  with  self-appreciation!  In  a 
club  or  anywhere!  The  bigotry  of  bigwigs  has  shriveled 
many  a  club  and  killed  its  influence. 

An  invention  of  importance  to  Americans  occurred 
accidentally  at  The  Brooks  Club,  one  of  the  popular 
card  gambling  meeting  places  of  the  period.  The  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  playing  at  a  long  sitting  one  day,  became 
hungry  but  did  not  want  to  leave  his  table  to  replenish. 
He  ordered  a  bit  of  beef  between  two  slices  of  bread 
and  thus  started  the  use  of  the  sandwich,  which  took  his 
name. 

Literary  clubs  have  been  important  instruments  in 
the  history  of  American  cultural  development.  One  of 
the  earliest  was  the  Tuesday  Club  of  Annapolis,  founded 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Green  in  1745.  It 
was  an  English  tavern  type  of  literary  club.  Another 
was  the  Friendly  Club  of  New  York,  which  aimed  to 
further  the  literature  of  the  new  nation.  The  Bread  and 
Cheese  Club,  an  influential  literary  association,  was 
established  in  New  York  during  the  1820's,  under  the 
leadership  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  with  such 
members  as  William  Cullen  Bryant,  William  Dunley 
and  Samuel  B.  Morse.  The  name  of  the  club  was  de- 
rived, not  from  character  of  refreshments  served  but 
from  a  mental  quirk  of  Cooper's  which  demanded  that 
voting  on  candidates  be  by  bits  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Each  modern  sport  or  hobby  has  its  typical  club  for 
social  and  sport  purposes;  such  as,  tennis,  golf,  yacht- 
ing, stamp  collecting,  puzzling,  dramatics,  and  music. 
Business  has  its  associations  for  social  and  commercial 
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purposes;  such  as  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions.  Com- 
mercial contesting  has  its  clubs,  patterned  after  busi- 
ness associations,  for  social  enjoyment,  and  promotion 
of  prize  winnings.  Puzzle  hobbyists  also  have  societies 
for  their  enjoyment. 

The  National  Puzzlers'  League  and  the  American 
Cryptogram  Association  are  examples  of  associations 
which  exist  exclusively  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  hobby 
by  members,  who  create  and  solve  puzzles  for  fun  of 
achievement,  undisturbed  by  competition  for  prizes, 
intolerance  of  jealousies,  or  meannesses  of  money-get- 
ting. They  do  not  have  to  protest  and  proclaim  that 
they  are  pure  hobbyists — the  fact  is  obvious,  since  not 
one  cent  of  prize  money  is  involved. 

The  first  convention  of  puzzlers  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  July,  1876,  exactly  a  century  after  the  founding 
of  the  nation.  The  Eastern  Puzzlers'  League  held  its 
first  meeting  in  1883  and  since  that  time  conventions 
have  been  held  twice  a  year.  The  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  changed  in  1920  to  National  Puzzlers'  League 
(NPL) . 

A  monthly  magazine,  The  Enigma,  is  published  by 
NPL,  which  gives  many  puzzles  for  solution  by  mem- 
bers. A  standard  clothbound  book  of  271  pages  entitled, 
Real  Puzzles,  A  Handbook  of  the  Enigmatic  Art,  by 
John  Q.  Boyer,  Rufus  T.  Strohm  and  George  H.  Pryor, 
was  published  in  1925  under  the  auspices  of  NPL.  This 
book  describes  various  types  of  puzzles  in  which  mem- 
bers are  interested;  namely,  forms,  which  are  word 
puzzles  in  geometrical  form,  such  as  square,  star  or 
diamond,  and  are  developments  from  plain  crosswords; 
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flats,  or  verse  puzzles,  so  named  because  they  require 
flat  answers;  charades,  anagrams  and  cryptograms. 

The  American  Cryptogram  Association  deals  in  Cryp- 
tography, which  it  claims  furnishes  the  "aristocrat  of 
puzzles"  for  enjoyment  of  its  members.  Its  bi-monthly 
magazine,  The  Cryptogram,  contains  informative  ar- 
ticles, and  many  ciphers  for  solution.  Copies  of  the 
magazine  go  to  Veterans'  Hospitals.  Although  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  National  Puzzlers'  League,  there 
is  friendly  co-operation  between  the  two  hobby  organi- 
zations— their  conventions  are  usually  held  at  same  time 
and  place,  with  a  joint  meeting  and  banquet. 

Contesters  who  are  interested  exclusively  in  commer- 
cial short-writing  competitions,  that  is,  in  contests  for 
names,  slogans,  jingles,  limericks,  quizzes  and  state- 
ments, have  their  own  clubs  throughout  the  land.  These 
are  social  and  service  societies,  to  promote,  in  a  friendly 
and  collaborative  atmosphere,  the  winning  techniques  of 
their  members. 

The  world's  first  organization  of  commercial  short- 
writing  prize  seekers  was  conceived  by  Gilson  Van- 
derVeer  Willets,  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  columnist. 
Willets  and  eleven  other  men  founded  the  National 
Contest  Forum  in  1928,  which  created  the  first  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  for  a  contest  club  and  the  first  insignia 
for  contesting.  The  constitution  and  bylaws  were  writ- 
ten by  James  B.  Healy,  a  charter  member  and  today  one 
of  California's  leading  attorneys.  The  insignia  was  the 
work  of  Walter  L.  Faurot,  a  commercial  artist;  it  was 
used  on  all  stationery  and  as  a  button  for  men  and  a 
pin  by  women.  Another  "first"  for  the  Forum:  Dr. 
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Blanche  L.  H.  Sanborn  was  the  first  woman  to  belong 
to  any  contest  organization  when  she  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Contest  Forum  in  1929! 

The  National  Contest  Forum  prospered  for  several 
years;  but  gradually  the  members  scattered  to  other 
interests  or  were  claimed  by  larger  city  or  national  con- 
test clubs.  An  example:  one  charter  member  became 
private  secretary  to  the  prime  minister  of  Canada. 

The  city  and  state  contest  clubs  have  picturesque  and 
significant  names,  which  in  themselves  may  be  interest- 
ing and  provocative;  and  to  show  also  the  growing 
interest  in  commercial  short-writing  contests  as  indi- 
cated by  the  growth  of  club  organization,  the  names  and 
locations  of  a  number  of  clubs  are  here  given: 

State  Clubs:  Goldhuskers,  Nebraska;  Pen  Tailors, 
Connecticut;  Coloradoughwins,  Colorado;  lowinians, 
Iowa;  Kansas  Kans,  Kansas;  Rangewriters,  Texas;  In- 
diana State,  and  Montana  State. 

City  Clubs,  East:  Pine  Cone-Test,  Bangor;  Win-Sum, 
Boston;  Roger  Winnians,  Washington  Park;  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Buffalo. 

South:  ConteSTEERS,  Fort  Worth;  KonteSTARS, 
Knoxville;  Top-Lifters,  Atlanta;  Triards,  New  Orleans; 
Gulf-Wins,  Houston;  Pen  Wits,  Oklahoma  City;  Glade- 
Wins,  Miami;  Competriots,  Dallas;  Vicksburg,  Chatta- 
nooga, Norfolk,  and  Corpus  Christi;  Winning-Spinners, 
Winston-Salem. 

Middle  West:  Mile-Hi,  Denver;  Winninlinks,  Lin- 
coln; CleveLANDERS,  Cleveland;  Winnesotans,  Min- 
neapolis; Winnellians,  Grinnell;  U  Penaprize,  Ogden; 
Wisco,  Milwaukee;  Wrapper-Snappers,  Longmont;  Fur- 
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niture  City,  Grand  Rapids;  Motor  City,  Detroit;  Enter- 
prizers,  Wichita;  Wincinnatians,  Cincinnati;  four  more 
in  Ohio:  Springfield,  Mt.  Gilead,  Akron,  and  Fremont; 
St.  Paul,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Chicago. 

West:  Enterprizers,  San  Jose;  Toptimist,  Burbank; 
Word-Krafters,  Medford;  three  in  Portland — Rose  City, 
Wyntellects,  and  Box  Toppers;  West  Wins,  Seattle; 
Trade  Winners,  San  Diego;  Bru-Winners,  Oakland; 
Prize-Wranglers,  Tucson;  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  contest  clubs  are  good  fellowship  groups.  While 
their  chief  purpose  is  the  exchange  of  winning  aid  and 
social  amenities  between  members,  yet,  just  as  other 
commercial  service  clubs  usually  have  at  least  one  be- 
nevolent objective,  so  contest  clubs  direct  their  interest 
and  help  to  the  physically  handicapped  who  desire  to 
enter  short-writing  competitions.  Each  club  directs 
some  benevolent  activity  of  this  nature,  sweetening  the 
main  objective  of  personal  winning. 

The  city  contest  clubs  usually  meet  monthly,  listen 
to  speakers  on  contest  subjects,  exchange  competitive 
experience,  and  enjoy  numerous  friendly  competitions, 
with  small  prizes  for  winning  members. 

State  clubs  meet  in  convention  semi-annually  and 
have  varied  programs  of  speeches  and  quizzes  for  inter- 
est and  profit  of  members  and  guests.  The  reports  of 
state  conventions  indicate  that  brilliant  addresses  by 
stars  of  contesting  instruct  and  entertain  the  club  mem- 
bers, and  enthusiastic  participation  in  the  programs 
distinguishes  the  meetings. 

The  one  club  which  reaches  out  nationally  for  mem- 
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bers,  National  Contesters  Association  (NCA) ,  holds 
one  meeting  a  year,  the  annual  convention.  Here  mem- 
bers gather  for  recreation  and  business.  Old  friends 
meet  again  to  swap  news  of  contests,  line  up  the  ticket 
for  the  ensuing  year,  listen  to  lectures  on  short-writing 
competitions,  banquet  together,  and  enjoy  an  all-around 
purposeful  vacation. 

The  officers  of  National  Contesters  Association  are 
elected  at  the  convention  each  year.  At  the  1948  annual 
meeting  in  Chattanooga,  Mrs.  Maleta  Beck  of  Fort  Mor- 
gan, Colorado,  was  elected  president  for  the  1948-49 
term  and  Mrs.  Minerva  Hixson  of  Minneapolis,  sec- 
retary. 

Mrs.  Maleta  Beck  has  been  active  in  club  organiza- 
tion since  1939.  In  that  year  she  promoted  Mile-Hi 
Contest  Club  of  Denver,  now  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  city  clubs.  For  nine  years  Mrs.  Beck  wrote 
"Mile-Hi  Ramblings"  for  Contest  Magazine,  and  until 
1943  wrote  and  published  "Colorado  Peaks,"  official 
Mile-Hi  Bulletin.  Until  resigning  in  1948  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  NCA  president,  she  was  secretary-treasurer 
of  Nebraska  State  Club,  the  "Goldhuskers." 

Mrs.  Beck  is  now  news  editor  and  feature  writer  for 
a  Fort  Morgan  newspaper;  and  she  is  also  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  monthly  contest  bulletin,  "Top-Por- 
tunity." 

Mrs.  Minera  Hixson,  secretary  for  1948-49,  and 
re-elected  at  the  1949  convention  to  serve  for  1949-50, 
has  been  interested  in  contests  for  over  ten  years  and  in 
club  work  since  1940.  One  of  her  exciting  prizes  was 
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for  a  Burma-Shave  jingle,  which  she  later  saw  displayed 
on  a  fence  while  driving  along  a  California  highway. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Bruer  of  Omaha  was  elected  president 
of  NCA  for  1949-50  at  the  1949  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Bruer  was  born  in  Winona,  Minn.,  and  lived 
there  and  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  until  moving  to  Omaha 
in  1945.  She  studied  dramatics  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Describing  her  contest  experience,  Mrs.  Bruer 
writes: 

"I  didn't  really  go  into  contesting  until  we  came 
to  Omaha.  As  the  national  NCA  convention  was 
held  in  Minneapolis  that  year,  I  decided  to  attend — 
as  that  was  just  like  going  home.  Everyone  I  met 
was  so  congenial  and  helpful!  I  treasured  the  many 
fine  friendships  more  than  anything.  My  wins 
started  perking  up — and  in  no  time  I  was  having 
the  time  of  my  life  winning  nice  prizes  and  meet- 
ing Omaha  contesters.  I  am  a  charter  member  of 
Nebraska  State  Goldhuskers  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1948,  enjoying  that  office  as  it  enlarged  my 
list  of  friendships  throughout  the  whole  state." 

The  1950  convention  of  National  Contesters  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  June  at  Milwaukee.  Officers  elected 
to  serve  for  1950-51  were:  Forrest  Banning  of  Miami, 
president;  Mrs.  Willimae  White  of  Tulsa,  1st  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Temple  Miller  of  Fort  Worth,  2nd 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Webster,  Columbia,  S.  C., 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Neis,  Coffeyville,  Kansas, 
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treasurer.  Mrs.  Louise  Prentice  of  Chattanooga  was 
appointed  National  Winsider  Director. 

The  convention  selected  Dallas  for  the  1951  annual 
meeting,  with  Mrs.  Teeola  Millikin  of  that  city  as 
chairman. 

The  National  Contesters  Association  is  the  largest  of 
the  contest  clubs,  having  a  membership  approaching 
1,000 — which  total  is  expected  to  be  reached,  with  co- 
operation of  community  clubs,  during  the  year  1951.  It 
is  an  independent  group,  having  no  organizational  con- 
nection with  the  community  clubs.  The  ties  are  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  arising  from  a  common  interest  in 
the  short-writing  hobby. 

NCA  promotes  the  organization  of  community  con- 
test clubs,  submits  forms  for  constitution  and  bylaws, 
and  suggestions  for  programs  of  club  meetings.  It  ex- 
tends to  clubs  the  privilege  of  affiliating  with  NCA  upon 
payment  of  $1  registration  fee,  and  gives  such  affiliates 
a  reduced  group  membership  rate  for  members  who 
wish  to  join  NCA.  It  does  not,  however,  offer  the  com- 
munity clubs  voting  representation  in  NCA  as  clubs, 
either  on  behalf  of  their  total  memberships  or  those 
members  who  are  also  NCA  members.  The  trend  ap- 
pears to  be  toward  official  voting  representation  in 
NCA  by  the  community  clubs,  through  duly  elected 
delegates  to  the  annual  convention,  on  the  basis  of 
memberships  in  both  community  and  national  asso- 
ciations. 

The  Winsider  Department  of  NCA,  which  supplies 
materials  to  shut-in  competitors  in  short-writing  con- 
tests, is  active  and  efficient.  It  furnishes  box  tops,  wrap- 
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pers,  entry  forms,  magazines,  bulletins,  postage,  station- 
ery, personal  encouragement  and  cheerful  cooperation 
to  an  average  number  of  25  shut-ins  throughout  the 
year.  The  example  of  NCA  has  been  followed  by  most 
community  contest  clubs,  which  support  varying  num- 
bers of  shut-in  contest  participants. 

The  1950-51  administration  of  Forrest  D.  Banning, 
president,  extended  the  Winsider  Department  to  be  of 
national  rather  than  merely  local  influence.  It  estab- 
lished five  regional  districts,  each  with  a  regional  di- 
rector under  the  supervision  of  the  Winsider  national 
director.  Each  regional  director  supervises  at  least  five 
shut-ins,  these  being  in  addition  to  the  25  Winsiders 
heretofore  supported. 

The  leading  society  for  writers  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc.  The  following 
description  of  the  Authors  League  and  its  member  and 
affiliated  guilds  is  presented  by  quotations  from  a  letter 
of  the  League,  and  from  a  folder  recently  published  by 
the  Authors  Guild,  one  of  the  member  guilds  of  the 
Authors  League. 

The  Authors  League  writes: 

"The  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc.,  is  the 
business  organization  of  professional  writers  in  this 
country.  It  has  three  member  Guilds:  The  Authors 
Guild,  which  is  active  in  the  publication  field;  the 
Radio  Writers  Guild;  and  the  Dramatists  Guild. 
The  Screen  Writers  Guild,  Inc.,  in  Hollywood,  is 
affiliated  with  the  Authors  League  of  America. 

"The  Authors  League  is  non-political.  Its  objects 
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are  limited  to  representing  the  profession  and  ad- 
vising the  individual  author  in  his  relations  with 
all  who  employ  him  or  purchase  his  work." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  folder 
of  the  Authors  Guild: 

"The  Authors  League  was  founded  in  December, 
1912.  Rex  Beach,  Rupert  Hughes,  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,  Arthur  Train  and  Gelett  Burgess  were  the 
original  incorporators.  The  first  president  was 
Winston  Churchill  and  the  first  vice-president 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  ex-president  of  the  United 
States,  who  remained  an  active  participant  until 
his  death  in  1919. 

"Then,  as  now,  the  membership  of  the  League 
was  a  veritable  who's  who  of  the  writing  craft.  First 
directors  included  Ellen  Glasgow,  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Ida  Tarbell,  Augustus 
Thomas,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  Will  Irwin,  George  Barr  McCutcheon, 
Meredith  Nicholson,  Booth  Tarkington,  and  Jack 
London. 

"Forty  years  of  co-operative  effort,  of  know-how, 
of  tangible  reform,  stand  behind  the  Authors  Guild 
of  today.  It  is  the  sole  bargaining  agency  for  writ- 
ers. Because  the  Authors  Guild  is  guardian,  advo- 
cate, critic  and  catalyst,  editors  and  publishers  are 
prodded  to  greater  consideration  of  the  writer. 
Only  a  handful  of  top-bracket  authors  ever  have 
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agents.  The  great  mass  of  professional  writers  have 
only  the  protection  of  the  Guild." 

There  appears  to  be  a  lesson  for  prize  competitors  in 
the  comprehensive  organization  of  the  Authors  League 
of  America,  Inc.,  covering,  as  it  does,  all  departments 
of  writing  on  behalf  of  its  members. 

An  organization  which  would  cover  the  three  de- 
partments of  prize  competition — short-writing,  puzzle 
and  literary — might  be  an  interesting  possibility  for 
the  future.  With  a  few  thousand  paying  members  such 
an  association  could  conceivably  accomplish  great  good 
for  the  contestants  in  short-writing  and  puzzle  contests, 
the  competitors  in  writing  efforts,  the  sponsors  of  all 
prize  competitions,  and  the  writers  and  publishers  of 
the  hobby  and  the  business  of  contesting.  Many  prize 
seekers  experiment  with  all  types  of  competition,  and 
many  progress  from  one  to  another  during  their  con- 
test careers.  Many  are  trying  to  learn  the  trade  of  writ- 
ing. Contesters  in  every  classification  would  probably 
be  happy  to  support  an  all-round  organization  which 
would  encourage,  educate  and  protect  them  in  their 
varied  efforts,  and  which  would  work  for  clarification 
of  competitive  forms,  rules  and  customs. 

An  idea,  Utopian  perhaps,  for  the  consideration  of 
competitors  and  city,  state  and  national  contest  clubs! 


CHAPTER  X 
COMMENTATORS  AND  DISSERT ATORS 

Much  has  been  written  and  published  throughout  the 
years  of  commercial  contests  to  aid  participants  in  the 
preparation  of  their  entries;  and  for  a  longer  period  to 
help  literary  competitors  in  the  trade  of  writing.  This 
chapter  presents  some  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
and  publishers  who  have  been  expositors  and  educators 
of  contesting  and  of  writing. 

The  dean  of  contest  writers  and  chief  newspaper, 
radio  and  magazine  commentator  on  the  hobby  is  Gilson 
VanderVeer  Willets,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  now 
enjoying  country  life  in  an  ideal  writer's  home  among 
the  redwoods  of  the  Russian  River  north  of  San 
Francisco. 

Gilson  VanderVeer  Willets,  after  leaving  the  New 
York  Military  Academy,  started  life  as  a  sea-going  wire- 
less operator.  He  traveled  all  over  the  world,  saw  action 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Central  America,  became  body- 
guard to  a  Russian  Prince,  and  eventually  took  up  radio 
engineering.  In  1922  he  settled  down  to  engineering 
and  became  a  pioneer  engineer-executive  of  broadcast- 
ing stations  when  he  built  and  managed  the  Missouri 
State  Broadcasting  Station  WOC  in  Jefferson  City.  Later 
he  accepted  similar  positions  with  many  other  stations, 
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most  of  which  are  still  in  operation  in  Davenport,  New 
York,  Orlando,  and  other  cities.  In  1926  he  moved  to 
San  Francisco,  relinquished  all  his  engineering  and 
executive  connections,  and  settled  down  permanently  to 
become  a  free-lance  author  and  journalist. 

Gilson  Willets'  contest  commentaries  first  appeared 
in  1927  when  he  inaugurated,  in  the  San  Francisco 
News,  the  world's  first  newspaper  column  exclusively 
devoted  to  announcements,  criticism  and  reviews  of 
prize  contests.  This  column,  National  Contest  News, 
was  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  by  his  literary  mentor, 
Peter  B.  Kyne.  He  continued  this  column  daily  to  1930, 
and  weekly  thereafter  to  June,  1943.  His  contest  articles 
were  also  published  during  this  time  in  many  magazines 
throughout  the  United  States  and  British  Empire. 

International  Contest  Headquarters,  the  inclusive 
title  under  which  Gilson  VanderVeer  Willets  operated 
various  contest  enterprises,  became  the  fountainhead  of 
the  world  for  contest  news  and  commentary;  and 
through  this  publicity,  an  authoritative  influence  in 
contesting. 

Wilmer  S.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  All-American  ConteSTAR, 
and  pioneer  contest  writer-publisher,  first  made  adver- 
tising his  business,  becoming  a  specialist  in  that  line. 
This  was  at  a  time  in  early  1930's  when  contesting,  as 
a  result  of  the  great  depression,  was  laying  a  national 
foundation  of  interest.  Through  his  advertising  con- 
nections Wilmer  Shepherd  was  in  touch  with  contests, 
entered  them,  and  was  successful  in  winning  many 
prizes.  In  a  short  time  he  had  won  about  $5,000,  one 
of  the  prizes  being  $1,000  in  a  Bosch  Radio  Contest. 
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Contesters  in  those  depression  days  were  looking 
desperately  for  help  with  their  entries,  but  there  was  as 
yet  no  contest  school.  Many  wrote  to  Wilmer  Shepherd 
asking  what  he  said  in  his  entries  to  win.  These  letters 
gave  him  the  idea  of  teaching  his  methods.  He  there- 
fore founded  in  1931  the  "Shepherd  Correspondence 
School  of  Contest  Technique,"  relinquishing  all  con- 
test participation  in  order  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
the  school. 

The  Shepherd  School,  now  in  its  nineteenth  year, 
currently  has  about  3,000  active  students.  The  school 
publishes  a  ''Twelve  Month  Coaching  Course  in  Con- 
test Winning,"  and  semi-monthly  "Shepherd  Confiden- 
tial Contest  Bulletin."  The  Bulletin  is  published  ex- 
clusively for  students  and  graduates  of  the  school's 
Coaching  Course  and  is  not  available  for  outside  sub- 
scription. 

Wilmer  S.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  to  make  his  famous  contest 
techniques  available  to  all  contesters,  in  1939  published 
a  booklet,  "You  Can  Win,"  which,  with  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1941,  has  had  wide  distribution.  This  booklet 
contains  seven  of  Shepherd's  best  writing  techniques, 
including  his  well-known  "Red  Mitten  Technique," 
used  successfully  by  numerous  consistently  successful 
contesters. 

ConteSTAR  George  Townsend  of  Urbana,  Illinois, 
specialized  on  journalism,  advertising  and  business  op- 
eration at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  was  graduated 
in  1929  with  A.B.  and  M.S.  degrees.  He  then  entered 
sales  promotion  and  advertising,  served  a  year  in  the 
sales  department  of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  a  year 
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as  advertising  manager  of  a  medical  concern  in  Chicago, 
then  about  six  years  as  advertising  manager  of  a  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  department  store.  From  there  he  went 
into  the  business  of  contest  writing  and  publishing. 

World  War  II  interrupted  George  Townsend's  con- 
test business,  during  which  he  was  an  inspector  of  air- 
plane motors,  returning  after  the  war  to  his  position  of 
advertising  manager  at  Champaign.  From  there  he  again 
entered  business  for  himself,  writing  and  publishing 
store  house  organs  and  sales  training  booklets,  with  cus- 
tomers and  clients  all  over  the  country.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  first  love,  the  contest  business,  in  which 
he  has  been  successfully  engaged  to  this  day. 

The  Townsend  Contest  Service  publishes  the  "Town- 
send  Course  in  Contest  Writing,"  the  monthly  "Town- 
send  Contest  Bulletin,"  and  a  number  of  special  booklets 
on  contest  subjects,  listed  in  Bibliography. 

Charles  A.  Kraatz  of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  has  received 
more  honorariums  than  any  other  prize  seeker.  He  was 
named  in  eight  All-American  Contest  Groups  of  Inter- 
national Contest  Headquarters  between  1933  and  1941, 
being  the  No.  1  champion  of  the  1936  and  1939  Groups. 

It  was  through  consistent  winning  that  Charles 
Kraatz  attained  the  stature  of  an  officially  recognized 
champion  in  commercial  writing  contests.  His  20-year 
record  comprises  awards  totaling  close  to  $30,000  in 
cash  and  merchandise.  Prizes  scaled  from  a  package  of 
pretzels  to  an  airplane.  He  has  always  had  a  late-model 
car  to  run;  but  has  never  had  to  buy  one! 

Charles  Kraatz  is  a  graduate  of  Wittenberg  College 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  of  New  York  University.  His 
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first  vocation  was  teaching,  then  radio  continuity  writ- 
ing until  1939  when  he  applied  his  title  "All- American" 
to  the  "All-American  School"  and  "All-American  Course 
in  Contest  Writing"  and  his  winning  experience  cou- 
pled with  that  of  famed  winner  Lilyan  J.  Steen  to  the 
School's  Bulletin,  "Prize  Ideas,"  thus  incorporating  both 
a  man's  and  a  woman's  viewpoint  into  its  editorial 
policy.  Mrs.  Steen  has  a  winning  record  of  more  than 
$15,000  in  value  of  prizes. 

Contesting  led  Charles  Kraatz  directly  to  an  adver- 
tising career.  Today  he  is  advertising  manager  of  a 
Philadelphia  manufacturing  concern  as  well  as  co-di- 
rector with  Lilyan  J.  Steen  of  the  All- American  School. 
These  two  positions  leave  too  little  time,  he  says,  for 
enjoyment  of  his  favorite  hobby — music — and  to  collect 
an  endless  number  of  albums! 

Ralph  Satterlee  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  successful  fea- 
ture writer  and  professional  photographer,  has  been 
contesting  and  writing  on  contest  subjects  since  1930. 
He  has  captured  more  than  500  prizes,  including  a  Piper 
Cub  Airplane,  awarded  him  in  "I  Wanted  Wings" 
contest,  sponsored  by  Piper  Cub  Aircraft  Company 
and  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  of  helpful  articles  to  contest 
magazines. 

Elected  president  of  National  Contesters  Association 
at  convention  of  1939  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Ralph  Sat- 
terlee served  for  two  terms.  He  created  an  effective  or- 
ganization, laying  the  foundation  for  future  growth. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  aid  to  shut-ins  and 
started  this  helpful  NCA  service.  The  informative  bul- 
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letin  for  members  was  also  initiated,  becoming  a  regu- 
lar publication,  continued  to  this  day. 

Ralph  Satterlee  is  now  doing  free-lance  writing  and 
photography  for  a  number  of  magazines.  He  is  editor 
and  photographer  for  "Gear-O-Gram,"  publication  of 
Warner  Gear  Division  of  Borg- Warner  Corporation  at 
Muncie.  He  has  feature  articles  with  pictures  regularly 
in  the  Indianapolis  Star.  His  pictures  also  appear  in 
many  nationally  circulated  magazines. 

These  activities  do  not  leave  Ralph  Satterlee  much 
time  for  contesting;  but  he  is  now  writing  a  picture 
story  of  prize  competitions  and  plans  to  include  a 
full-coverage  picture  sequence  of  the  1950  convention 
of  National  Contesters  Association  in  Milwaukee. 

Art  Reiss,  Publisher  of  Contest  Worksheet,  a  semi- 
monthly bulletin  which  he  launched  in  February,  1948, 
gives  the  high  points  of  his  contest  career  in  the  follow- 
ing quoted  letter: 

"I  started  contesting  in  1935.  I  had  worked  long 
as  an  orchardist  but,  due  to  recurring  attacks  of 
bronchial  asthma,  I  had  to  turn  to  a  hobby — writing 
and  contesting — for  less  active  work.  From  the  be- 
ginning I  won  prizes,  but  had  difficulty  selling  my 
writing.  So  naturally  I  turned  more  and  more  to 
prize  contesting.  Before  long  I  found  I  could  sell 
one  kind  of  my  writing — articles  on  contesting — so 
at  last  I  began  writing  as  much  as  I  contested. 
Then,  after  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army  for  the  period 
1941-1945,  I  decided  to  publish  a  bulletin  of  my 
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own  and  in  February,  1948,  the  first  issue  of  my 
Contest  Worksheet  appeared. 

"Contest  Worksheet  has  been  a  successful  contest 
bulletin  from  the  start.  Through  its  criticism  serv- 
ice I  have  learned  more  about  the  troubles  and 
problems  of  contestants  than  I  learned  in  my  previ- 
ous 14  years  of  contesting.  Already  I  have  per- 
sonally helped  any  number  of  contestants  to  their 
first  prizes." 

Contest  Magazine,  leading  periodical  for  contesters 
interested  in  the  short-writing  competitions,  has  been 
published  by  A.  D.  Freese  and  Sons  at  Upland,  In- 
diana, since  1934.  A.  D.  Freese  of  the  firm  is  editor; 
one  son,  Hugh  Freese,  is  managing  editor;  and  another, 
Virgil  Freese,  is  circulation  manager. 

The  facts  of  the  following  brief  sketches  are  taken 
from  various  issues  of  Contest  Magazine  by  permission 
of  Hugh  Freese. 

A.  Demott  Freese,  editor-in-chief  of  Contest  Magazine, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  and  moved  at  an 
early  age  to  Coshocton  County,  Ohio,  where  he  took 
turns  at  operating  a  grocery  store,  carrying  mail,  driving 
one  of  the  first  self-propelled  busses  seen  in  "those  parts," 
raising  prize-winning  chickens,  and  farming.  He  moved 
to  Upland,  Indiana,  in  1920;  went  into  the  real-estate 
business,  and  later  originated  and  published  a  nation- 
ally circulated  real-estate  journal. 

When  the  local  printing  shop  and  weekly  newspaper 
of  Upland  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  beginning  of  hard 
times  in  the  20's,  "A.  Dee,"  as  he  is  known  by  intimates, 
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bought  them  and  got  out  of  the  badly  deflated  real- 
estate  business.  At  the  height  of  the  depression,  he 
launched  out  again  into  the  national  publication  field 
with  a  new  journal  for  beginning  writers.  About  the 
same  time,  Brian  B.  Vivian  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  launched 
Contest  Magazine.  In  1934  A.  D.  Freese  took  it  over. 
Since  that  time  the  writer's  journal  was  sold  to  a  com- 
petitor, but  Contest  Magazine  has  been  published  with- 
out interruption  through  depression,  recession,  war  and 
peace. 

Hugh  Freese,  managing  editor,  has  been  washing 
printer's  ink  from  his  hands  for  the  past  25  years.  From 
press  washer-upper  he  enlarged  his  interest  and  abilities 
to  include  typesetting,  makeup,  press-work,  reporting, 
editing  and  ad-writing.  In  college  he  became  more 
deeply  interested  in  creative  writing,  dropped  the  mathe- 
matics major  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  switched  to 
English  and  literature.  He  joined  his  father  as  assistant 
editor  in  the  publication  of  the  New  Writer's  Maga- 
zine; and,  when  Contest  Magazine  was  taken  over  by  the 
Freeses,  he  assumed  the  assistant  editorship  of  it,  also 
later  becoming  managing  editor. 

Virgil  Freese,  the  other  son  of  the  Freese  family,  did 
not  join  the  firm  until  1946,  although  he  had  had  expe- 
rience in  his  father's  printing  plant  during  his  early 
days.  In  1946  he  became  a  partner,  with  the  position  of 
circulation  manager  and  the  responsibility  of  getting  out 
the  magazine  each  month.  He  "circulates"  himself  as 
well  as  the  magazine  among  contesters  at  state  and  na- 
tional conventions  and  thus  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
contest  game. 
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Contest  Magazine,  the  oldest  existing  contest  publi- 
cation, has  for  years  been  an  outlet  for  the  writings  of 
many  leading  brief-writing  contesters.  Prominent  among 
contributors  are  the  correspondents  from  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  the  officers  of  Na- 
tional Contesters  Association,  eminent  contest  judges 
and  publishers,  and  experienced  and  successful  con- 
testers  who  disclose  their  winning  methods  in  short- 
writing  competitions. 

A  competition  was  sponsored  by  Contest  Magazine  in 
1946,  which  offered  cash  prizes  for  the  twenty  best  arti- 
cles published  in  the  magazine  during  the  year,  to  be 
selected  by  popular  vote  of  subscribers.  First  prize  went 
to  Lillian  Trafelet  for  her  article,  "Here's  How  State- 
ments Are  Born,"  and  second  to  "Hoosier  Helen"  Elli- 
son for  her  "Message  From  Mars."  The  twenty  winning 
articles  have  been  published  by  A.  D.  Freese  8c  Sons  in  a 
booklet,  Prize  Winner's  Technique,  which  is  still 
available. 

Other  booklets  published  over  the  years  of  commer- 
cial contesting  record  the  important  aid  given  by  nu- 
merous writers  on  contest  subjects.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  is  Prize  Winner's  Handbook,  official 
publication  of  National  Contesters  Association,  which 
contains  articles  by  fourteen  leading  contesters,  on  state- 
ment writing,  entry  preparation,  humor  helps,  and 
rhyme  and  rhythm. 

It  has  been  noted  there  are  many  writers  to  aid  the 
ambitious  contester  in  naming,  slogan,  jingle,  limerick, 
and  statement  competitions,  writers  who  themselves  are 
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successful  winners  of  prizes.  A  selection  of  these  sources 
of  aid  will  be  found  in  Bibliography. 

Comparatively  few  writers  have  endeavored  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  puzzle  contest  enthusiasts.  The  scope  of 
such  help  has  been  limited  mostly  to  pamphlets  on  some 
one  type  of  puzzle  problems,  and  to  puzzle  dictionaries 
for  use  primarily  of  crossword  fans.  These  dictionaries 
are  also  usable,  however,  for  solving  other  types  of  puz- 
zles which  deal  with  words.  Booklets  recently  published 
containing  lists  of  words  compiled  from  an  unabridged 
dictionary  and  arranged  under  different  lengths  are 
helpful  in  solving  word  puzzles.  Available  puzzle  aids 
are  listed  in  Bibliography. 

Since  the  days  of  antiquity  famous  authors  have  criti- 
cized the  masterpieces  of  literature,  presenting  for  illus- 
tration examples  from  their  texts;  and  many  have  writ- 
ten brilliant  essays  giving  their  own  ideas  on  how  to 
write.  These  books  of  criticism  and  essays  on  style  com- 
prise a  complete  survey  of  the  world's  great  literature; 
and  the  masterpieces  themselves  may  be  read  for  further 
study  of  methods  of  organization  and  of  style. 

Current  aids  to  writers  comprise  magazines  of  the 
trade,  which  carry  instructive  articles,  describe  outlets 
for  the  various  types  of  writing,  and  present  offerings 
in  current  literary  competitions. 

The  Author  and  Journalist,  founded  in  1916  by  Wil- 
lard  E.  Hawkins,  is  one  of  these  helpful  magazines,  a 
practicable,  down-to-earth  magazine  universally  popular 
with  professional  writers  as  well  as  free  lances. 

A  letter  from  Lura  Elliott,  Assistant  Editor  of  The 
Author  and  Journalist,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  writing 
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career  of  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Bartlett,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. The  letter  is  here  quoted: 

"Margaret  A.  Bartlett  was  born  in  Stoneham, 
Mass.,  August  9,  1892.  She  was  graduated  as  vale- 
dictorian of  her  class  of  1910,  Pinkerton  Academy, 
Derry,  N.  H.,  where  for  three  years  she  studied 
English  under  Robert  Frost,  now  America's  fore- 
most poet.  Here,  too,  she  met  John  T.  Bartlett, 
whom  she  married  September  7,  1910,  in  Medicine 
Hat,  Alberta.  The  friendship  the  two  formed  with 
Robert  Frost  at  this  period  has  endured  through 
the  years. 

"Mrs.  Bartlett  began  writing  for  publication  in 
1916.  Later  she  joined  her  husband,  who,  after 
several  years  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  had  turned 
free  lance.  The  death  of  her  husband  in  January, 
1947,  put  Mrs.  Bartlett  in  entire  charge  of  The 
Author  and  Journalist,  which  they  had  bought  in 
1941  and  published  jointly. 

"The  Author  and  Journalist  is  one  of  the  quality 
magazines  in  the  writing  field,  a  fact  noted  by  many 
advertisers.  Its  circulation  is  17,000  monthly." 

The  Writer,  the  oldest  magazine  for  writers  in  the 
country,  in  1949  celebrated  its  60th  anniversary.  It  was 
purchased  in  1935  by  A.  S.  Burack,  who  has  since  been 
its  editor  and  publisher. 

A.  S.  Burack  is  evidently  a  busy  man!  He  not  only 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Writer,  but  of  The 
Writer,  Inc.,  publishers  of  "Important  books  for  writ- 
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ers,"  Plays,  the  Drama  Magazine  for  Young  People,  and 
Plays,  Inc.,  publishers  of  play  collections — one-act,  non- 
royalty  plays  for  young  people.  He  also  edited  the  fol- 
lowing publications:  The  Craft  of  Novel  Writing,  The 
Writer's  Handbook,  Writing  Detective  and  Mystery  Fic- 
tion, and  100  Plays  for  Children. 

The  Writer,  which  has  been  published  continuously 
in  Boston  for  60  years,  was  founded  in  April,  1887,  by 
Robert  Luce  and  William  Hills,  who  were  exchange  edi- 
tors on  the  Boston  Globe.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
magazine  was  to  provide  a  medium  in  which  newspaper 
writers  could  air  their  views  on  the  profession;  but  it 
was  gradually  broadened  to  cover  all  phases  of  author- 
ship. Early  contributions  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Eugene  Field,  Sam  Walter  Foss,  and  a  first-published 
posthumous  letter  of  George  Sand  increased  the  prestige 
of  the  magazine.  Under  the  editorship  of  William  Hills 
and,  after  39  years,  of  William  D.  Kennedy,  The  Writer 
continued  to  expand  until  it  had  been  enlarged  and 
modernized  almost  to  its  present  format  when  purchased 
by  A.  S.  Burack  in  1935. 

As  the  magazine  celebrated  its  60th  anniversary,  The 
Writer,  Inc.,  marked  its  tenth  anniversary  as  a  book- 
publishing  house.  The  firm  published  one  title  in  1937; 
its  catalogue  now  includes  thirty-six  books  on  all  phases 
of  writing  for  publication. 

There  are  innumerable  essays  and  books  on  the  art 
of  writing,  a  subject  close  to  the  hearts  of  authors  and 
one  on  which  most  of  the  masters  of  literature  have  had 
something  to  say.  A  selection  of  these  works  is  given  in 
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Bibliography,  but  a  few  are  mentioned  here,  which  to- 
gether give  a  helpful  review  of  the  writing  art. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  of  the  begin- 
nings of  world  literature  in  those  early  centuries  before 
the  Homer  era.  An  interesting  book,  The  Dawn  of 
Literature,  by  Carl  Holliday,  introduces  to  the  student 
the  writings  of  the  Orient  which  nourished  four  or  five 
thousand  years  ago,  long  before  Greek  literature  began 
with  Homer's  Iliad.  To  quote  from  the  preface:  "The 
reading  of  these  authors  of  a  civilization  ancient  before 
Athens  or  Rome  was  founded  compels  us  to  realize  how 
little,  if  at  all,  human  nature  changes  throughout  the 
ages." 

The  Great  Critics,  An  Anthology  of  Literary  Criti- 
cism, by  James  Harry  Smith  and  Edd  Winfield  Parks, 
covers  the  period  from  Aristotle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  ending  with  selections  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, James  Russell  Lowell,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  and  Walt 
Whitman. 

The  Writer's  Art,  By  Those  Who  Have  Practiced  It, 
is  a  book  of  essays  on  the  Art  of  Writing,  written  by 
famous  authors,  selected  and  arranged  by  Rollo  Walter 
Brown,  and  grouped  under  four  main  headings:  Pre- 
liminaries, Principles  of  Growth,  Fictional  Narrative, 
and  The  Question  of  Style. 

Writing  for  Love  or  Money  is  a  recently  published 
book  of  35  essays,  a  symposium  of  articles  from  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  edited  by  N.  Couzins. 
The  essays  discuss  the  specifics  of  writing  over  a  wide 
range.  They  cover  many  phases  of  writing — biography, 
fiction,  history,  science,  humor,  juveniles,  editorial,  criti- 
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cism.  Included  in  the  list  of  authors  are:  Henry  Seidel 
Canby,  Jesse  Stuart,  Elmer  Davis,  Stephen  Leacock, 
Phyllis  Bentley,  Edith  Wharton,  William  Saroyan,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Pearl  Buck,  Thomas  Wolfe,  William  Somerset 
Maugham,  Russell  Maloney,  James  Truslow  Adams. 

On  the  Art  of  Writing,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
is  a  standard  book  of  lectures  which  were  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1913-14.  The  theme 
of  the  essays  is  stated  in  the  Preface:  "Literature  is  not 
a  mere  science,  to  be  studied;  but  an  art,  to  be  prac- 
ticed." The  essays  instruct  students  in  the  practice  of 
the  Art. 

The  Writer's  Handbook,  edited  by  A.  S.  Burack,  is 
an  excellent  annual  publication,  containing  articles  by 
successful  authors,  selected  from  The  Writer,  popular 
monthly  magazine.  It  also  lists  1,000  literary  markets, 
completing,  with  its  interesting  and  instructive  chap- 
ters on  all  phases  of  writing,  a  valuable  and  current 
reference  book  for  writers. 

Literature  is  not  static  any  more  than  other  art,  or 
Life  itself.  Many  ancient  forms  have  passed  away;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  writer  has  ever  surpassed  Homer 
for  economy  of  words  combined  with  effectiveness  of 
portrayal.  Mysticism  and  abstruseness  in  writing  have 
faded  out  along  the  way  of  evolution;  and  one  of  the 
principal  lessons  to  be  obtained  from  criticism  of  world 
literature  appears  to  be  this,  that  simplification  of  style 
and  organization  of  material  are  ends  of  accomplish- 
ment in  writing;  and  that  these  ends  of  accomplishment 
may  be  attained,  not  merely  by  reading  the  masters  and 
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their  critics,  but  by  assiduous  practice  in  writing,  using 
such  results  of  reading  as  may  be  pertinent. 

Words,  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  the  tools  of 
writing;  and  the  masters  and  critics  of  literature  have 
presented  their  views  on  how  to  use  them.  A  beginner 
must  take  from  the  precepts  of  writing  what  appeals  to 
him  as  truth  for  modern  times;  and  to  this  extent  he 
must  practice  their  use  and  form  his  own  style,  which 
will  be,  when  he  assimilates  these  lessons  of  literature 
and  makes  them  his  own,  a  style  not  imitative  but  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  subject  only  to  the  requirements  of 
publication  and  of  literary  markets. 


PART  II 
CONTESTING  FOR  FUN  AND  PROFIT 

CHAPTER  XI 
APPROPRIATE  ENTRIES 

The  form,  that  is,  the  editorial  and  material  presen- 
tation of  a  prize  contest  entry,  is  fundamentally  the  same 
for  all  types  of  short-writing  contests,  including  those 
which  call  for  short  statements,  names,  slogans,  jingles, 
and  limericks.  It  is  also  somewhat  standardized  for 
manuscripts  which  are  to  be  presented  in  literary  com- 
petitions. This  chapter  includes  pertinent  suggestions 
for  the  preparation  of  entries  in  most  local  and  national 
competitions. 

The  first  thing  which  appeals  to  the  eye  of  a  pre- 
liminary reader  when  judging  is  the  form  of  an  entry. 
It  should  be  so  presented  that  it  extends  an  invitation 
to  read  the  entire  entry.  This  invitation  is,  in  most 
instances,  more  acceptable  if  it  is  typed  than  when  hand- 
written. A  typewriter  with  clean,  legible  type,  and  with 
a  well-inked  ribbon,  is  a  prime  requisite  for  neatness. 
It  is  an  accessory  to  winning! 

The  style  of  paper  used  for  an  entry  in  a  short-writing 
contest  is  not  as  important  as  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion. Housewives  have  won  with  colored  notepaper  or 
correspondence  cards  as  often  as  when  using  regulation 
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bond  typewriter  paper;  but,  when  rules  do  not  make 
imperative  the  use  of  a  given  entry  form,  a  standard 
bond  paper  measuring  8l/2  by  11  inches  is  acceptable. 

In  most  large-scale  short-writing  competitions  en- 
velopes are  opened  by  machine.  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  mechanics  of  this  opening  operation  in  order 
that  entries  may  be  removed  from  envelopes  without 
mutilation.  Envelopes  are  first  tamped  on  a  flat  sur- 
face. This  tends  to  slide  the  contents  to  one  side.  The 
tamping  creates  a  clear  space  on  one  side  of  the  envelope 
and  it  is  here  that  the  cutting  is  done.  Whether  a  card 
or  letter-size  paper  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  place  each 
entry  in  an  envelope  that  is  large  enough  to  permit 
movement  of  its  contents  during  the  tamping  process. 
Otherwise,  the  entry  may  be  mutilated  by  the  opening 
machine. 

A  No.  7  envelope  will  accommodate  a  twice-folded 
8V£"xH"  sheet  and  leave  a  1A"  margin  for  cutting. 
A  No.  13  envelope  will  leave  plenty  of  tamping  margin 
for  a  314"x  5l/z"  card  (postcard  size),  or  even  for  a 
3l/z"x6"  card.  Whatever  the  size  of  card  or  paper,  an 
oversize  envelope  should  be  selected.  This  will  insure 
sufficient  cutting  space  for  the  opening  machine. 

A  popular  method  of  presentation  is  as  follows: 

Use  a  good  quality  of  white  bond  paper  ranging  in 
weight  from  16  to  24  pound.  Fold  each  sheet  twice 
horizontally  (thus  dividing  it  into  three  equal  parts) , 
before  placing  in  typewriter.  Then  add  a  second  sheet 
for  carbon  copy — always  keep  a  carbon  copy  of  every 
contest  entry!  Use  folding  crease  lines  of  the  sheet 
for  positional  spacing  when  typing.  Leave  at  least  a 
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IVi"  margin  all  around.  Always  double-space  type- 
written lines! 

Type  the  name  and  address  of  sponsor  in  upper  left 
of  top  section,  the  same  name  and  address  as  given  in 
rules  for  addressing  entry.  Type  entry  in  middle  sec- 
tion, centered  for  balance.  Center  entry  by  spacing  from 
the  creased  lines.  Place  name  and  address  of  entrant 
on  the  left  side  of  third  section,  and,  if  required  by 
rules,  add  dealer's  name  and  address,  and  date  if  desired. 
Clip  qualifier  loosely  to  right  edge  of  the  third  section, 
for  easy  removal — do  not  staple. 

Sometimes  a  signature  is  requested.  If  not,  it  appears 
to  be  a  courteous  policy  to  sign  above  a  typed  name. 
This  gives  a  personal  touch  to  an  entry.  Also,  in  the 
event  there  should  be  any  dispute  about  an  entry,  or  a 
prize  check  should  be  stolen,  the  signature  is  on  record 
to  identify  entrant. 

The  following  illustrates  one  accepted  method  for 
preparing  entries  which  are  typed  on  8Vi"x  11"  paper. 
The  dotted  lines  represent  folding  creases. 

Name  and  address 
given  by  sponsor 

Entry,  centered  in  this  middle  space 

Name  and  address  of  entrant 

Dealer,  if  required 

Date,  if  desired  Qualifier 
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The  same  form,  without  folds,  may  be  used  on  cards, 
or  it  may  be  varied  on  cards  or  sheets  of  various  sizes. 
Some  priz-  seekers  prefer  to  write  their  name  and 
address  in  upper  right  corner.  Instructions  occasionally 
include  the  placing  of  name  and  address  in  the  upper 
right  corner;  but  the  form  here  illustrated  shows  a  neat 
alignment  on  the  left  down  margin.  There  is  no  pre- 
scribed form — if  it  is  neat  and  pleasing  to  the  entrant's 
eye,  it  will  probably  be  equally  appealing  to  the  eye  of 
the  preliminary  judge! 

In  some  contests  the  rules  require  contestants  to  use 
a  coupon  or  given  entry  form.  This  usually  appears  on 
newsprint  paper.  Experience  reveals  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  neat  work  with  a  pen  or  pencil  on 
newsprint  paper.  Therefore,  when  submitting  entries 
on  this  type  of  coupon  or  entry  form,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  typewriter  with  a  well-inked  ribbon. 

Entries  submitted  in  commercial  writing  contests 
should  be  trim  in  form,  appropriate  in  content,  and  as 
original  as  judging  patterns  will  permit.  They  should 
be  built  on  uniqueness  of  idea  and  simplicity  of  presen- 
tation; and  particularly  they  should  represent  contest- 
ing worthily  and  be  a  courteous  tribute  to  the  sponsor, 
earning  at  least  the  award  of  respect. 

There  is  unconscious  humor — it  surely  must  be  un- 
conscious— in  the  foibles  and  fripperies  of  many  entries 
which  are  received  from  time  to  time  by  sponsors.  Some 
of  these  aberrations  appear  incredible  in  their  lack  of 
good  sense  and  taste. 

A  contestant  writes,  for  example:  "I  like Soap 

because  it  is  economical;  but,  my  father  not  working 
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and  my  mother  ill,  and  I  have  to  support  them,  will 
you  not  help  me  buy  it?"   Or  this:  "I  like  ......  cereal 

because  it  is  good  for  my  children,  but  I  do  not  think 
contests  are  fair,  I  have  never  won  a  prize,  so  convince 
me,  please!" 

An  entry  should  have  dignity.  The  threatening  or 
bribing  letter,  the  appeal  for  charity,  or  any  slobbery 
statement  for  selfish  purposes  is  ridiculous  and  shame- 
ful. Begging,  vengeful  and  vituperative  letters  are  bad 
policy  as  well  as  bad  taste — they  put  a  burden  of  em- 
barrassment and  discouragement  on  sponsors. 

It  is  not  only  when  preparing  contest  entries  that  a 
contestant  should  give  consideration  to  the  sponsor.  He 
also  has  an  opportunity  to  please  the  sponsor  by  the 
simple  courtesy  of  writing  letters  of  thanks  for  prizes 
received.  He  can  show  a  cooperative  attitude  toward 
the  sponsor's  advertising  objectives  by  purchasing  the 
sponsor's  products — the  purchase  of  qualifiers,  but  not 
the  products,  is  an  evasion  of  clear  obligations  to  the 
sponsor!  All  the  rich  intangible  rewards  and  tangible 
cash  awards  come  from  one  source — the  sponsor — an 
obvious  truth  that  should  be  appreciated  to  the  extent 
of  buying  the  sponsor's  products,  not  only  to  secure 
qualifiers  but  as  a  buying  habit! 

Inspiration  may  spring  an  original  idea  but  it  seldom 
casts  the  thought  in  finished  form.  An  entry  should  be 
allowed  to  take  form  in  the  mind  of  the  contestant.  The 
thought  may  mold  itself  overnight.  An  entry  must  be 
built,  not  merely  written.  It  should  be  built  by  finding 
and  using  fresh  and  concrete  words  to  chisel  out  clearly 
the  original  inspiration. 
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The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  many  contestants 
that  entries  mailed  early  in  the  course  of  a  contest  have 
a  better  chance  of  winning  than  those  mailed  later. 
Judges  say  this  is  not  so  but  that  all  entries  receive 
equal  consideration;  and  undoubtedly  they  think  they 
do;  but  possibly  the  millionth  entry  is  not  read  quite 
so  avidly  as  the  first  thousand!  In  a  contest  paying 
weekly  prizes  and  running  for  several  weeks,  the  first 
week's  entries  are  usually  light,  hence  the  percentage  of 
competition  is  less,  and  the  early  entry  does  have  a  better 
chance! 

Commercial  short-writing  contests  require  condensa- 
tion of  thought  into  a  limited  number  of  words,  which, 
therefore,  must  be  chosen  with  discrimination.  This 
requirement  gives  practice  in  the  selection  of  words, 
observance  of  distinctions  between  synonyms,  and  per- 
ception of  action  and  beauty  in  words.  It  gives  practice 
in  concreteness  of  thought  and  conciseness  of  expression. 

Brevity  of  form  trims  writing  down  to  essentials! 
There  is  no  room  for  the  insincerities  of  flamboyant 
language  or  the  verbiage  of  inept  circumlocutions.  En- 
tries must  adhere  to  a  given  subject  and  be  strictly 
appropriate  in  word  and  substance.  These  require- 
ments lead  to  diligent  study  of  words,  their  shades  of 
meaning  and  effective  use. 

An  unaccustomed  but  pertinent  word  may  add  an 
original  touch  to  an  entry;  simple  words  may  give  the 
effect  of  sincerity;  descriptive  words  with  nicety  of 
meaning  may  be  "right  in  the  groove"  of  aptness;  and 
words  of  beauty  in  sound  may  offer  a  setting  of  soft 
brilliance  to  significant  meaning.  Cleverly  coined  words 
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have  for  years  been  a  secret  of  winning  in  these  brief 
forms  of  commercial  appreciation. 

Practice  in  writing  short  commercial  statements  is 
practical  training  for  the  composition  of  longer  writings. 
It  constitutes  a  primary  course.  Winning  short  state- 
ments contain  elements  of  style — clearness,  simplicity, 
conciseness  and  unity.  A  winning  entry,  just  as  a  para- 
graph, chapter,  story  or  book,  must  present  its  subject 
clearly,  develop  it  with  coherence,  and  finish  with  rele- 
vance; the  whole  must  be  a  unified  picture,  drawn  with 
expressive,  appropriate  words. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1950  about  fifteen  million  peo- 
ple participated  in  commercial  writing  contests.  While 
all  competitors  do  not  enter  every  contest  and  many 
compete  in  only  one  or  two  a  year,  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
each  nationally  promoted  competition  will  draw  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  entries  to  make  competition 
appear  overwhelming.  However,  the  competition  is  not 
as  strong  as  indicated! 

Qualified  authorities  have  revealed  that  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  entries  in  a  short-writing  contest  are 
eliminated  in  the  preliminary  reading  and  judging.  This 
ninety  per  cent  includes  entries  which  do  not  observe 
rules,  or  which  are  illegible,  inappropriate,  trite,  plagiar- 
istic,  fantastic,  or  begging;  in  short,  those  that  are  "con- 
spicuously unacceptable"  in  form  or  substance.  Real 
competition,  then,  begins  with  the  remaining  ten  per 
cent  of  entries! 

To  qualify  for  a  place  with  the  ten  per  cent  of  entries 
which  pass  preliminary  readers  and  judges,  a  contestant 
should  read  the  rules  before  mailing  an  entry,  to  make 
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sure  that  it  qualifies  for  form.  He  should  then  read  it 
for  qualities  requested  in  the  rules.  Is  the  entry  com- 
monplace? Is  it  general  in  idea  and  not  specific?  Has 
it  a  humdrum  idea  expressed  with  ordinary  words?  If 
the  answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions  is  "yes" — the 
waste  basket!  It's  a  ninety  percenter!  But  if  the  entry 
has  originality  and  aptness  of  idea  and  expression,  it's  a 
ten  percenter  and  may  go  along  the  judging  line  to  the 
end,  where  awards  are  made. 

There  is  one  quality,  originality,  which  is  common 
to  all  winning  entries  in  short-writing  contests.  The 
relation  of  originality  to  conformity  may  be  commented 
on  here  to  apply  to  all  present-day  brief-writing  com- 
petitions. 

Entries  that  won  awards  in  commercial  writing  con- 
tests of  early  days  had  the  "quality  of  being  independ- 
ently conceived,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  word  l'orig- 
inality"  as  given  in  Merriam-Webster.  They  were  works 
of  art,  expressing  freely  the  creative  ideas  and  artistic 
impulses  of  contestants. 

Originality  in  this  broad  sense  has  no  place  in  pres- 
ent-day commercial  offerings.  It  has  been  trimmed  to 
fit  the  straight  jacket  of  brevity  in  form.  Entries  in 
national  short-writing  contests  of  today  must  conform 
to  requirements  of  quantity  handling  and  judging. 
Therefore,  twenty-five  words  constitute  a  practical  limit 
in  commercial  forms — even  fifty  and  one  hundred  word 
letters  have  almost  faded  into  oblivion,  being  too  long 
for  demands  of  speed  in  reading  and  rating. 

Standard  quality  patterns  had  to  be  set  up  for  speed 
in  handling  by  the  readers  and  judges.  Originality  is 
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now  conformity  to  pattern,  called  in  commercial  con- 
testing "slanting  the  entry."  This  conformity  is  allowed 
little  latitude  by  some  judges  of  national  contests  but 
more  leeway  by  others.  Local  competitions  at  times 
permit  decoration,  and  free  expression  of  originality. 

Old-fashioned  originality  fought  hard  to  remain  free. 
This  struggle  has  been  evidenced  over  the  years  by  a 
moot  question,  "To  decorate  or  not  to  decorate."  Many 
elaborate  entries  were  offered  long  after  they  had  ceased 
to  come  under  the  eyes  of  final  judges.  There  are  no 
more  arguments;  ostentatious  decoration  is  out — compe- 
tition in  art  was  never  equitable  to  the  majority  of 
contestants! 

Many  novices  and  a  few  die-hard  old-timers  occa- 
sionally submit  fanciful,  flowery,  figurative  entries,  with 
decorative  language  if  not  pictures.  They  have  an 
imaginative  fling!  The  novices  may  not  know  better; 
the  old-timers  probably  write  for  the  fun  of  it  and  not 
for  prizes;  but  hope  goes  with  every  entry — there  might 
be  a  judge  of  antiques  who  would  value  one  for  old- 
times  sake. 

Originality  in  short-writing  entries,  therefore,  is 
mainly  conformity  to  judging  patterns,  supplemented  by 
a  prize  seeker's  originality  in  the  selection  of  appro- 
priate words  to  express  an  unusual  idea.  Beauty  in 
words  may  "decorate"  an  entry  just  as  effectively  as 
artistic  picturization. 

Accuracy  is  a  prime  requisite  when  preparing  entries 
for  puzzle  contests.  Before  mailing  an  entry  all  figures 
should  be  carefully  checked  for  accuracy.  Spelling 
should  be  checked  with  original  lists.  There  should  be 
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a  final  reading  of  all  rules,  a  precaution  that  has  saved 
many  an  entry  from  oblivion. 

Method  of  procedure  is  most  important  in  solving 
puzzles  for  an  entry,  both  in  arranging  material  and  its 
application.  Speed  is  usually  required  in  working  puz- 
zles and  to  attain  accuracy  with  speed  the  use  of  a  com- 
prehensive yet  simple  system  of  operation  is  essential. 
An  effort  is  made  in  the  last  four  chapters  of  this  volume 
to  supply  methods  of  procedure  for  solving  the  popular 
forms  used  in  commercial  competitions. 

Manuscripts  intended  for  entry  in  literary  competi- 
tions should  be  typed  with  a  clean,  clear  typewriter  on 
8V&"xll"  bond  typewriter  paper.  Double-spacing  of 
lines  is  mandatory. 

Literary  manuscripts  are  typed  on  16  to  24  pound 
white  bond  paper.  The  popular  weight  is  16  pound; 
but  the  heavier  weights  stand  up  better  in  the  mails 
in  the  event  a  manuscript  should  have  to  go  the  rounds 
of  publishers. 

Margins  are  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  on 
all  sides  of  sheet  and  should  be  uniform  throughout 
manuscript. 

One  space  between  words  in  a  sentence,  two  between 
sentences,  and  one  after  each  punctuation  mark  within 
a  sentence,  are  usual  procedures  for  spacing.  The  dash 
is  formed  by  using  two  typewriter  hyphens — with  a 
space  before  and  one  after  the  dash. 

Punctuation  in  a  manuscript  should  be  correct  and 
complete.  Quotation  marks  surround  titles  of  articles, 
stories  or  poems  which  have  names  that  are  quotations, 
as  well  as  direct  quotations.  They  also  call  attention 
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to  an  irregularity  of  usage  in  a  word  or  title,  as,  for 
example,  the  use  of  quotation  marks  with  the  title  "pro- 
fessional," applied  occasionally  to  a  commercial  con- 
testant, implying  the  meaning,  "apparent  but  not 
actual."  Italic  letters,  indicated  in  script  by  under- 
lining, set  up  the  titles  of  books  or  periodicals,  and 
emphasize  decisive  words  or  phrases  in  the  text. 

The  author's  name  and  address  are  typed  in  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  first  page  of  manuscript.  The  total 
number  of  words  in  script  is  typed  in  upper  right-hand 
corner.  Some  authors  reverse  this  order — either  way 
is  correct.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  down  this  informa- 
tion at  the  top  of  first  page. 

The  accurate  way  to  determine  the  number  of  words 
is,  of  course,  to  count  them!  Many  authors  approximate 
the  number  by  averaging  the  number  of  words  in  a  page 
and  multiplying  by  the  number  of  pages.  Beginners 
should  count  the  words  and  not  take  the  liberties  re- 
served by  established  writers!  Accuracy  on  the  part  of 
an  author  is  always  appreciated  by  his  publishers. 

The  manuscript  title  is  typed  in  capital  letters  about 
five  inches  down  from  the  top  of  page  and  centered 
in  the  writing  width  of  sheet;  two  or  three  spaces  below 
title  the  word  "By";  and  the  name  of  author  repeated 
two  or  three  spaces  below  "By."  The  cover  page,  there- 
fore, gives  the  title  and  author's  name  in  center  of  page, 
the  name  and  address  of  author  in  one  upper  corner, 
and  the  number  of  words,  if  counted,  or  approximate 
number,  if  estimated,  in  the  other  upper  corner. 

The  opening  pages  of  a  book-length  manuscript,  up 
to  the  first  page  of  chapter  I,  are  numbered  with  a 
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separate  series,  as,  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v.  The  book  numbering 
begins  with  the  first  page  of  chapter  I,  using  Arabic 
numerals:  1,  2,  3,  ...  Some  writers  place  title  of 
manuscript  and  page  number  in  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  every  page;  some  place  name  of  manuscript,  last  name 
of  author,  and  page  number  at  top  of  each  page — this 
method  gives  all  pertinent  information  on  each  page. 

On  the  first  page  of  chapter  I,  the  title  of  book  is 
centered  in  capital  letters  from  three  to  five  inches 
from  top  of  page;  the  chapter  number  is  centered  about 
three  spaces  below  title;  and  the  chapter  title  is  centered 
in  capital  letters  about  three  spaces  below  chapter 
number.  The  chapter  number  may  be  expressed  in 
Roman  numerals:  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  .  .  .  ;  or  written 
out,  Chapter  One,  Chapter  Two,  etc. 

The  text  of  each  chapter  starts  about  four  spaces  down 
from  chapter  title.  The  first  line  of  each  paragraph  is 
indented  five  to  eight  spaces,  which  indentation  should 
be  established  for  uniform  paragraph  use. 

Manuscripts  should  be  mailed  flat  in  strong  manila 
envelopes,  with  cardboard  reinforcement  when  needed; 
for  bulky  manuscripts,  a  cardboard  box  is  useful.  The 
pages  should  not  be  stapled  or  bound.  Manuscripts 
submitted  in  prize  competitions  are  not  usually  re- 
turned; but  when  offered  in  open  competition,  the  pos- 
sibility of  rejection  is  provided  for  by  enclosing  a  suit- 
able manila  envelope,  stamped  and  addressed  for  return. 
Manuscripts  may  be  sent  by  express  at  manuscript  rate, 
with  request  to  publisher  to  return  by  express  collect 
if  rejected. 

Good  form,  clean  and  neat,  and  typed  in  accordance 
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with  accepted  standards,  is  a  required  setting  for  literary 
material,  without  which  an  offering  may  be  considered 
unworthy  of  attention.  Dress  makes  a  manuscript,  to  the 
extent  of  first  impressions  at  least — and  possibly  last! 

The  Style  Manual  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  a  low-priced,  243-page  booklet,  supplies  a  useful 
guide  in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts.  It  describes 
government  standards  for  preparing  copy,  proofing, 
spelling,  capitalizing,  and  word-compounding;  presents 
correct  forms  of  abbreviations,  numerals,  signs,  symbols, 
and  punctuation;  and  tabulates  much  general  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  writers. 

A  comprehensive  book  of  585  pages,  Words  into 
Type,  "A  Guide  in  the  Preparation  of  Manuscripts, 
for  Writers,  Editors,  Proofreaders  and  Printers,"  by 
Marjorie  E.  Skillin,  Robert  M.  Gay,  and  other  authori- 
ties, covers  every  step  of  a  manuscript  from  writing  to 
publication.  An  understanding  of  the  requirements  of 
editing,  proofing  and  printing  enables  a  writer  to  pre- 
pare his  manuscript  to  conform;  and  this  volume  teaches 
a  writer  to  meet  the  standards  of  publication. 

Appropriate  dress  invites  the  reading  of  an  entry  or 
manuscript  when  it  is  first  introduced  to  the  sponsor  or 
publisher — but  after  that!  The  inside  quality  must 
match  the  outside  form  to  win! 

Various  methods  in  the  preparation  of  entries  and 
manuscripts  for  inside  winning  qualities  are  presented 
in  succeeding  chapters,  five  of  which  cover  writing  pat- 
terns, and  five,  the  puzzle  types.  The  chapters  of  Part  II 
comprise  an  effort  to  give  concrete  aid  to  contestants  in 
all  popular  types  of  competition. 


CHAPTER  XII 
UNIQUENESS  OF  NAMES 

It  is  a  fact  that  winners  of  prize  contests  calling  for 
entries  which  name  persons,  places  or  things,  are  the 
highest-paid  writers  in  the  world;  and  therefore  these 
competitions  deserve  the  time  and  effort  which  would 
be  commensurate  with  such  rich  rewards. 

Uniqueness  is  a  prime  winning  quality  in  naming 
contests.  For  example,  in  a  baby-naming  competition, 
57,000  entrants  offered  "Betty  Jane"  as  a  name  for  a 
baby  which  was  presumably  abandoned  on  a  door  step; 
but  one  submitted  the  name  "Norita,"  which  was  not 
duplicated.  Since  this  name  was  unique  and  also  appro- 
priate in  meaning,  it  won  the  grand  prize! 

Common  names  do  not  win  prizes  nor  do  names  which 
are  duplicated — with  exceptions. 

One  name  only  has  at  times  been  awarded  all  the 
principal  prizes  in  some  contests,  grading  being  on  ac- 
companying short  statements  which  explained  the  rea- 
sons for  submitting  each  name.  Such  winning  names 
are  not  unique  in  the  sense  of  "sole  and  only."  There 
has  been  much  adverse  criticism  by  entrants  on  a  judg- 
ing procedure  of  breaking  numerous  ties  by  means  of 
accompanying  statements  in  contests  calling  for  names. 
Such  contestants  have  gone  so  far  as  to  express  a  belief 
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that  such  single  winning  names  may  have  been  pre- 
selected by  sponsors! 

The  aftermath  of  disillusionment  and  disappoint- 
ment experienced  by  many  of  those  who  participate 
in  competitions  wherein  prizes  are  limited  to  only  one 
name  may  induce  the  sponsors  to  judge  naming  offer- 
ings, not  on  expediency  of  pulling  one  name  out  of  a 
hat,  but  on  courtesy  of  considering  all  names  which  have 
appropriate  qualities,  and  particularly,  uniqueness.  A 
name  that  is  duplicated  is  not  unique  but  common.  In 
all  other  brief-writing  contests  identical  entries  are 
discarded  as  unworthy  of  consideration! 

If  a  naming  contest  be  in  reality  a  short-statement 
competition,  the  name  selected  for  awards  may  be  one 
that  is  so  obviously  appropriate  that  numerous  partici- 
pants will  be  inspired  to  submit  it.  Examples  are  the 
winning  name  "Sudsabelle"  which  was  submitted  in 
a  contest  sponsored  by  Lever  Brothers;  and  "Beaure- 
gard,"  submitted  in  a  contest  promotion  sponsored  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Borden's  products.  In  these  con- 
tests, major  prizes  went  to  those  who  submitted  identi- 
cal entries,  and  the  order  of  awards  was  determined  by 
the  merits  of  accompanying  statements. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  name-statement  contests,  a  com- 
petitor should  attempt  to  determine  a  name  which  may 
be  sufficiently  appropriate  to  be  pre-selected  by  the 
sponsor,  or  which  might  be  submitted  by  a  number  of 
entrants. 

Names  are  usually  first  judged  for  uniqueness — with 
few  exceptions,  the  judges  seek  to  find  an  unusual  name 
which  is  not  duplicated  in  the  contest. 
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When  the  requirement  of  uniqueness,  meaning  "sole 
and  only,"  is  met,  judging  is  based  on  the  meaning  and 
sound  of  names.  A  name  should  be  appropriate  in 
meaning  to  the  product,  person,  or  place  of  the  contest, 
and  should  have  beauty  of  sound. 

A  contestant  may  have  the  guidance  of  names  which 
have  been  in  use  since  the  earliest  recorded  times.  All 
races  and  nations  have  been  forming  names  of  signifi- 
cance and  euphony — possibly  from  the  time  man  made 
his  appearance  on  earth;  and  many  recorded  names 
have  come  to  America. 

Names  in  use  in  America  have  been  derived  from 
many  original  sources,  but  mostly  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  from  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the  Teutonic 
peoples.  These  names  have  evolved  through  numerous 
variations  from  the  originals,  changes  corresponding  to 
the  times,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  of  good  sense  or 
fanaticism,  of  world  expansion  or  stagnation.  England 
and  America  have  taken  their  heritage  of  world  names, 
and  shortened  and  simplified  them,  to  conform  to  the 
usage  of  English  and  American  custom. 

The  world's  original  names  have  been  coined  from 
the  physical  or  temperamental  characteristics  of  a  per- 
son, or  from  natural  phenomena  occurring  at  birth. 
They  have  been  created  from  occupational  pursuits, 
from  places  of  birth,  from  colors,  flowers,  jewels  and 
animals.  Given  names  were  personal,  with  descriptive 
significance.  From  century  to  century  and  from  nation 
to  nation,  names  have  lived  through  many  variations, 
but  the  meanings  contained  in  the  original  roots  have 
followed  along.  It  is  these  basic  meanings  which  con- 
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testants  may  use  in  coining  their  own  variations  of  names 
for  naming  contests. 

A  few  examples  of  roots  with  meanings  which  have 
come  to  the  English  language  from  ancient  times: 
Greek — acm,  top,  summit,  as  in  acme;  agon,  contest, 
as  in  antagonist;  aster,  star,  as  in  asterisk;  Latin — am, 
love,  amatory;  aur,  gold,  aureate;  bel  or  bell,  beautiful, 
belladonna. 

Neither  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Persians,  nor  Greeks  had  surnames;  and  in 
the  earliest  period  of  their  history  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Romans.  Men  and  women  for  thousands  of  years 
carried  only  the  given  personal  appellations;  there  were 
no  family  names  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
There  is  apparently  no  instance  known  of  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  bearing  a  surname  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Surnames  did  not  become  general  in  England 
until  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

A  given  name  is  usually  called  for  in  contests  to  name 
a  person;  and  for  this  purpose  contestants  may  have  the 
use  of  names  which  have  come  down  in  recorded  history 
and  in  the  literature  of  the  world  to  assist  in  their  pur- 
suit of  an  appropriate  name.  A  few  examples  of  old 
names  which  have  come  to  America,  with  numerous 
variations  of  the  originials,  are  here  submitted,  to  show 
how  existing  names  may  be  changed  to  obtain  a  bright 
new  mintage  for  contest  offerings. 

ADAM  and  EVE  are  the  oldest  Biblical  names.  They 
were  coined  by  the  Hebrews  to  designate  the  first  man 
and  first  woman,  according  to  their  story  of  creation. 
The  possible  meaning  of  "Adam"  is  "of  the  red  dust," 
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from  which,  in  Hebrew  religion,  he  was  fashioned.  The 
name  "Eve"  is  from  the  Hebrew  meaning  "life." 

The  English  variations  of  "Adam"  are  surnames 
Adams,  Addams,  Addison,  Ade,  Adamson,  these  mean- 
ing "son  of  Adam."  Variations  of  "Eve"  are:  Eva, 
Evelyn,  Eveline,  Aveline,  Evlyn,  Evelyne,  Everina, 
Yvelyn,  Lena,  Lina,  Evvie,  Evie.  The  new  names  minted 
from  "Eve"  comprise  excellent  examples  of  successful 
efforts  to  form  euphonious  names  by  use  of  soft  letters. 
Winning  names  in  contests  often  show  a  preponderance 
of  the  letters,  L,  M,  N,  and  R,  the  softest  of  the  alphabet. 

"William"  has  probably  been  the  most  popular  of 
Christian  masculine  names.  It  means  "resolute  pro- 
tector." Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  legends  of  the  Norse 
gods;  its  first  recorded  use  is  in  High  German.  William 
became  a  popular  name  in  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
English  and  American  variations  are:  Willan,  Willet, 
Will,  Willy,  Bill,  Billy,  and  Billie.  One  can  hear  a 
Scotsman  pronouncing  the  Scottish  variation — Wullie! 
Variations  to  denote  "son  of  William"  are:  Williamson, 
Williams,  Wilson,  Willets,  Willits,  Wilkins. 

"Mary"  has  been  the  most  used  of  all  Christian  femi- 
nine names.  For  two  thousand  years  it  has  been  the 
most  popular,  with  variations  in  many  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Evelyn  Wells,  in  her  comprehensive  book, 
A  Treasury  of  Names,  gives  the  derivation  from  the 
Hebrew,  meaning  "the  bitter,"  and  states  that  the  first 
recording  is  in  the  Bible:  "Call  me  Mara,  the  bitter, 
for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me." 
The  Encyclopedia  Americana  gives  the  derivation  as 
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"from  Mariam  or  Maria,  which  in  turn  is  from  the 
Hebrew  Maryam,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning."  A  few 
of  the  favorite  variations  are:  Miriam,  Marella,  Mara- 
line,  Mayme,  Molly,  Polly,  Maria,  Marie,  and  the  Irish, 
Maureen. 

"Elizabeth"  has  been  a  close  second  to  Mary  in  popu- 
larity, with  probably  as  many  variations.  It  is  from  the 
Hebrew  meaning  "consecrated  to  God."  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  the 
name  popular  throughout  that  country.  A  few  of  the 
many  variations:  Eliza,  Lisabet,  Lisbeth,  Elsbeth,  Bet- 
tine,  Betty,  Bessie,  Elsie,  Bette,  Beth. 

One  of  the  most  famous  feminine  names  in  history, 
literature,  and  public  use  is  "Helen,"  a  name  first  made 
famous  by  Homer  in  his  Iliad.  The  name  means  "light." 
Some  of  the  variations:  Helena,  Eleanor,  Eleanora,  N el- 
line,  Elene,  Leonore,  Ellen,  Nellie,  Lana. 

These  few  examples  indicate  clearly  how  some  names 
are  coined  by  the  addition  of  letters  to  a  short  name 
or  by  subtraction  from  a  long.  Eve  has  been  extended 
to  the  rhythmical  and  euphonious  Evelyn,  Everina,  and 
Aveline.  Elizabeth  has  been  contracted  to  Lisbeth,  Bet- 
tine  and  Bette. 

The  prize-winning  names  used  in  this  chapter  are 
quoted  from  The  Shepherd  Confidential  Bulletin,  by 
permission  of  Wilmer  S.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Shepherd  Correspondence  School  of  Contest  Technique, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Addition  to  or  subtraction  from  the  letters  or  syllables 
of  a  familiar  name  is  a  common  practice  in  the  coining 
of  names  for  contest  offerings.  Thus  the  name  "Sudsa- 
belle"  was  composed  by  adding  the  descriptive  syllables 
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"Sudsa"  (for  Swan  Soap)  to  the  name  "Belle,"  meaning 
"gracious"  or  "beautiful."  "Cymbelle,"  winner  of  a 
Ford  car  in  a  Parkay  Baby  Naming  Contest,  was  a  con- 
traction of  the  name  "Cymbeline,"  meaning  "melody." 

There  have  been  numerous  winning  coined  names 
ending  in  "belle"  or  "bella,"  the  meaning,  "beautiful," 
being  appropriate  for  use  in  forming  baby  names.  In 
the  same  Parkay  Baby  Naming  Contest  in  which  "Cym- 
belle"  won  a  Ford  car,  the  name  "Chantabelle,"  mean- 
ing "singing  beauty,"  also  won  a  Ford.  A  fourth  prize 
winner  was  "Rockabell,"  with  a  variation  of  the  same 
ending. 

An  imitation  of  the  letters  or  sounds  of  a  name  may 
coin  a  clever  winner.  For  example,  a  winner  of  $1100 
in  a  Cocker  Spaniel  Puppy  Naming  Contest,  "Sir  Pantsa- 
lot,"  was  a  clever  sound  imitation  of  the  dignified  name 
Sir  Lancelot,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
descriptive  name  for  the  spaniel.  Thus  "Connie  Mize" 
won  top  prize  in  a  laundry  contest  to  name  a  pictured 
wash  woman,  a  play  on  the  word  "economize";  and 
"Hiawasha,"  an  imitation  of  Hiawatha,  won  a  prize. 

Names  may  be  created  from  ordinary  words  or  from 
a  combination  of  words.  A  combination  of  words  or 
word  sounds  is  effective  when  joined  by  a  common  let- 
ter, as  "Romerry,"  winner  of  a  Ford  car  in  a  Parkay 
Baby  Naming  Contest.  This  excellent  illustration  of 
a  coined  name  from  ordinary  words  is  a  combination 
of  "roam"  and  "merry,"  having  the  common  connect- 
ing letter  "m,"  and  giving  an  appropriate  description 
of  the  baby  in  the  contest.  The  name  was  also  a  splendid 
example  of  uniqueness  of  coinage,  a  name  which  did 
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not  run  much  chance  of  being  duplicated  because  there 
is  no  similar  name  in  family  use.  "Romerry"  has  the 
three  winning  qualities  for  contest  offerings — unique- 
ness, aptness,  euphony. 

Another  striking  example  of  joining  two  ordinary 
words  to  form  a  name  is  the  $2,500  winner  "Facsimilad," 
coined  from  the  words  facsimile  and  lad,  with  the  com- 
mon connecting  letter  "1."  Other  examples:  "Holli- 
daisy,"  "Oranglories,"  and  "Dreskin" — the  last  named 
winning  an  award  of  $3,000  for  naming  a  skin  lotion. 

The  joining  of  two  short  names  into  one  descriptive 
name  has  been  an  effective  method  of  mintage.  In  a 
contest  to  name  Amos'  baby  girl  on  the  Amos  'n'  Andy 
radio  program,  the  two  names,  Amos  and  Andy,  were 
ingeniously  joined  into  "Somandy,"  the  name  Amos 
being  spelled  backward  to  join  the  name  Andy  with 
a  common  connecting  letter.  A  first  prize  winner  of 
$5,000  was  the  name  "Krisida,"  won  in  a  Pepsodent 
contest  to  name  Announcer  Bill  Goodwin's  baby  girl, 
born  near  Christmas.  This  was  an  appropriate  mintage, 
joining  "Kris,"  from  Kris  Kr ingle,  and  "Ida,"  meaning 
"the  happy." 

Words  are  sometimes  effective  in  their  entirety,  un- 
changed from  regular  usage,  if  appropriate  and  undupli- 
cated.  One  of  the  highest  prizes  ever  won  for  a  name 
was  of  this  type.  "Majorette"  won  first  prize  of  $25,000 
in  a  Procter  8c  Gamble  contest  to  name  a  new  scarlet 
Zinnia  developed  by  Burpee.  This  name  was  minted 
only  to  the  extent  of  adding  the  diminutive  "ette"  to 
"Major,"  to  describe  a  young  Drum  Major — a  name  of 
uniqueness  and  pertinent  description,  having  color, 
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high-stepping  distinction,  and  implication  of  leadership. 

Other  winning  names  which  have  been  formed  by 
using  actual  words  are:  "Spin-up  Girl,"  which  won  the 
Grand  Prize  in  a  Piper  Cub  Monoplane  Contest;  "Nim- 
bus Hopper,"  Grand  Prize  winner  in  a  Peter  Pan 
Peanut  Butter  Plane  Naming  Contest;  "Liberty,"  win- 
ner of  $20,000  first  prize  for  naming  Liberty  Magazine; 
"Beauregard,"  $7,500  winner  for  Borden's  calf  name; 
"Silver  Comet"  and  "The  Hummingbird,"  winning 
names  for  trains;  "Best  Years,"  winner  in  naming  Tom 
Brenneman's  magazine;  "Pace  Setter,"  winner  of  first 
prize  of  $1,000  in  a  Western  States  Furniture  Naming 
Contest;  and  "Tip  Top,"  an  expressively  appropriate 
name,  winner  of  $2,500  for  naming  a  pen  in  contest 
sponsored  by  Stratford  Pen  Corporation. 

A  winning  method  to  produce  a  descriptive  name 
has  been  to  change  a  letter,  or  add  a  letter  or  letters, 
to  a  familiar  word.  An  example  is  "Flarewell  to  Sum- 
mer," in  which  the  letter  "1"  was  added  to  "farewell," 
to  win  $100  in  Procter  &  Gamble's  Zinnia  Naming  Con- 
test. Other  examples  are:  "Himbuctoo,"  in  which  the 
first  letter  of  Timbuctoo  was  changed  to  "H"  to  form 
an  excellent  name  for  a  colt  in  a  Roy  Rogers  naming 
contest,  winning  a  $1,200  Kroger  grocery  order;  "Velka," 
in  which  a  letter  was  added  to  the  beginning  and  one 
to  the  end  of  the  word  "Elk,"  to  name  the  Colonial  Elk 
Leather  of  Colonial  Tanning  Company,  winning  $250; 
and  "Snowraptsody,"  the  "t"  being  added  to  word 
rhapsody  and  prefixed  by  word  "Snow"  to  name  a  cake 
with  white  frosting. 

Euphony  of  sound  is  a  conspicuous  quality  of  many 
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winners.  Pleasing  rhythm  and  euphonious  sound  give 
winning  finish  to  an  appropriate  name.  Consider  these 
euphonious  prize  winners:  "Arbadella,"  winner  of 
$5,000  in  naming  Amos'  baby  girl  in  Amos  'n'  Andy 
contest;  "Blushing  Belle,"  winner  in  a  Capper  rose- 
naming  competition;  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
names  ever  offered,  with  nice  aptness  of  meaning, 
"Orange  Kurlarounds,"  which  won  first  prize  of  $1,000 
in  a  Gold  Medal  Flour  Orange  Rolls  name  Contest. 

Contestants  therefore  have  many  names  available  to 
use  as  patterns  of  meaning  and  of  beauty,  and  many 
proven  methods  of  procedure  to  utilize,  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  a  winning  name.  They  have  the  use  of  all 
the  names  of  the  world  which  have  come  to  America  and 
which  may  be  changed  to  build  appropriate  meanings. 
Every  name  has  a  meaning  all  its  own,  revealed  in  its 
component  parts,  which  meaning  may  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of 
a  contest.  Ordinary  words  may  also  be  used  or  combined 
to  make  effective  winning  names.  A  little  imagination, 
stirred  into  a  collection  of  material  names  and  words, 
may  produce  a  winner  for  any  contestant. 

A  name  is  personal  to  its  bearer.  It  should  not  be  a 
burden,  a  misfit,  a  name  without  beauty  and  without 
meaning.  A  name  should  show  good  taste  and  distinc- 
tive class;  it  should  suit  its  wearer  and  should  wear  well; 
it  should  be  the  one  name  of  which  it  might  be  said, 
"That's  the  sole  and  only  name  which  perfectly  fits 
the  subject." 

Contestants  should  always  strive  to  submit  names 
which  are  unique.  Remember  "Majorette,"  a  name 
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appropriate  to  the  product,  but  also  the  "sole  and  only" 
such  name  submitted  in  a  contest  to  name  a  scarlet 
Zinnia.  Imagination  here — a  unique  recognition  of 
striking  similarities — received  a  fortune  of  $25,000! 

Three  magic  qualities  —  uniqueness,  aptness  and 
euphony — pay  off  generously  with  prizes  in  naming  com- 
petitions. A  name  with  these  three  qualities  can  hardly 
avoid  winning  an  award! 


CHAPTER  XIII 
RHYME  AND  RHYTHM 

Just  as  song  was  one  of  the  first  expressions  of  lan- 
guage, so  verse  was  the  first  form  of  literary  composition. 
Song  and  verse  in  ancient  times  were  closely  related, 
both  being  associated  with  the  music  of  words  and  both 
being  natural  appeals  to  the  ear  and  to  the  heart. 

The  Greeks  based  the  meter  of  their  verse  on  music, 
the  short  syllable  having  the  value  of  an  eighth  note, 
the  long  a  quarter.  Rhythm  made  the  music  of  their 
verses — they  did  not  use  rhyme.  The  number  of  syl- 
lables in  a  line  determined  the  rhythm,  together  with 
a  uniform  succession  of  short  and  long  syllables. 

Modern  rhythm  is  based  on  accent — on  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  It  is  a 
numerical  harmony  of  time  or  movement  in  the  recital 
of  verse.  The  poetry  of  the  ancients  was  written  to  be 
recited;  it  had  to  be  melodious  to  hold  attention;  and 
it  still  must  carry  music  to  the  ear  of  an  auditor  or 
silent  reader.  Poetry  is  composed,  and  also  read,  by 
ear. 

Rhyme  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  among 
the  Chinese,  Hindus,  Arabs,  and  other  oriental  nations. 
It  has  been  a  natural  expression,  whether  deliberate 
or  not,  of  all  orientals.  Rhyme  was  attained  by  the  old 
writers  through  the  use  of  assonance — the  repetition  of 
vowel  sounds  within  the  line;  and  through  alliteration — 
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the  repetition  of  consonant  sounds  in  the  first  letter  of 
words. 

Assonance  and  alliteration  were  the  sole  evidences 
of  rhyme  for  many  centuries  of  versification.  End  rhyme, 
the  repetition  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  at  the  end 
of  lines,  was  not  a  planned  usage  until  about  the  4th 
century,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  hymns  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  add  an  additional  musical  touch 
to  song. 

End  rhyme  was  not  established  as  the  controlling 
melody  of  verse  until  the  time  of  Chaucer  in  the  14th 
century.  From  the  songs  of  the  Church  to  the  poetry 
of  Chaucer,  end  rhyme  contended  with  alliteration  for 
supremacy.  During  the  middle  ages,  alliteration  com- 
prised the  favorite  ornament  to  verse,  with  end  rhyme  in 
occasional  usage.  Chaucer  established  the  free  use  of 
end  rhyme,  with  occasional  alliteration  as  ornament. 

Since  the  Chaucer  period,  end  rhyme  has  controlled 
the  musical  structure  of  poetry.  The  tones  of  rhymes 
at  the  end  of  lines  have  set  the  key  of  verse.  Assonance 
of  vowels  and  alliteration  of  consonants  within  the  lines 
add  melody  to  verse  but  are  subservient  to,  and  lead  up 
to,  the  controlling  line-end  rhymes. 

Assonance,  alliteration,  and  end  rhyme  may  all  be 
noted  in  the  first  stanza  of  Gray's  famous  "Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard." 

The  curfew  tolls  the  end  of  parting  day, 
The  Zow'ing  herd  winds  slow'ly  o'er'  the  /ea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
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Note  the  assonance  (similarity)  of  the  sound  of  the 
accented  o's  in  "lowing,"  and  "o'er";  and  the  allitera- 
tion (repetition)  of  the  1's  beginning  the  words  "low- 
ing" and  "lea";  with  the  "1"  sound  also  repeated  in  the 
word  "slowly."  Assonance  and  alliteration  in  this  line, 
connected  by  the  contrasting  sound  of  long  "i"  in 
"winds,"  complete  a  line  of  pleasing  melody.  The  end 
rhymes  are  obvious,  day- way,  and  lea-me. 

The  rhyme  of  this  stanza,  ABAB,  illustrates  the  me- 
lodic suspense  which  is  carried  from  one  end  of  a  line 
to  another;  in  this  stanza,  over  two  lines.  For  example, 
the  chord  is  struck  with  the  end  word,  "lea,"  and  sus- 
pense is  carried  to  the  completion  of  the  melody  in  the 
word  "me,"  two  lines  away.  According  to  Henry  Lanz, 
in  his  book,  The  Physical  Basis  of  Rime,  the  first  of  two 
rhyming  words  strikes  a  chord  of  music,  and  the  word 
rhyming  with  it  completes  a  melody  in  the  same  key; 
and  the  pleasure  derived  from  rhyme  is  inherent  in  this 
return  to  the  key  of  the  rhyming  melody,  just  as  in  a 
musical  composition. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  assonance,  alliteration, 
end  rhyme,  and  metrical  rhythm  make  up  a  musical 
composition  in  verse.  End  rhymes  comprise  the  major 
chords  and  hold  the  composition  together;  assonance, 
alliteration  and  rhythm  are  the  accompaniments. 

Note  the  music  in  the  first  stanza  of  Coleridge's  Kubla 
Khan,  a  poem  noted  for  its  assonance,  alliteration  and 
rhyme: 

In'  Xan'a'du'  did'  tfu'bla'  tfhan' 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree: 
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Where  A'lph,  the  sacred  river,  ran' 
Through  cav'erns  measureless  to  man' 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

Eight  vowels  are  accented  in  the  first  line  of  the  above 
stanza  which  represent  four  examples  of  assonance. 
There  are  two  different  repeated  sounds  of  "a,"  one 
of  "i"  and  one  of  "u."  Other  vowels  in  assonance  are 
also  accented.  Examples  of  alliteration  of  consonants 
are  italicized. 

Note  the  rhyming  words  in  this  stanza — Khan,  ran, 
man.  They  illustrate  perfect  rhyming.  The  accented 
"a's"  have  similar  sounds,  followed  by  similar  consonant 
sounds  in  "n,"  and  preceded  by  dissimilar  consonant 
sounds  in  Kh,  r,  and  m. 

A  perfect  rhyme  must  have  similarity  of  accented 
vowel  sounds;  there  must  be  similarity  of  consonant 
sounds  following  the  accented  vowel;  and  dissimilarity 
of  consonant  sounds  preceding  the  vowel.  Thus,  a  per- 
fect rhyme  has  variety  in  the  consonants  preceding  the 
rhyming  vowel,  but  the  vowel  and  succeeding  conson- 
ants must  have  identity  of  sound.  The  reason  for  this 
apparent  inconsistency  appears  to  be,  that  the  ear  does 
not  receive  pleasure  from  total  similarity  of  syllables, 
but  demands  variety  of  sounds  preceding  the  identities. 

There  are  four  principal  meters  in  English  verse — 
the  Iamb,  Trochee,  Anapest,  and  Dactyl.  These  include 
all  the  meters  which  are  used  in  short-writing  contest 
offerings. 

The  various  meters  are  further  classified  by  the  num- 
ber of  feet  to  the  line,  as,  Monometer,  a  verse  containing 
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one  metrical  foot,  Dimeter  (2  metrical  feet) ,  Trimeter 
(3),  Tetrameter  (4) ,  Pentameter  (5) ,  Hexameter  (6) , 
Heptameter  (7) ,  Octometer  (8) . 

The  Iamb  foot  consists  of  an  unaccented  syllable  and 
an  accented,  as  in  the  word,  relax'.  This  is  called 
a  rising  meter — rising  from  unaccented  to  accented. 
The  stanzas  quoted  from  "Kubla  Khan"  and  "Gray's 
Elegy"  illustrate  the  use  of  iambic  meter,  the  one  being 
iambic  tetrameter  (4  iambs  to  the  line) ,  and  the  other 
iambic  pentameter  (5  iambs  to  the  line) .  The  first  line 
from  each,  to  illustrate  iambic  tetrameter  and  iambic 
pentameter: 

In  Xan'adu'  did  Ku'bla  Khan'. 

The  cur'few  tolls'  the  end'  of  part'ing  da/. 

The  Trochee  foot  is  the  reverse  of  the  Iamb,  having 
an  accented  syllable  followed  by  an  unaccented,  thus, 
'  — ,  as  in  the  word,  hap'py.  This  is  called  a  falling 
meter,  from  accented  to  unaccented.  The  following 
example,  from  the  writings  of  19th  century  Christopher 
Pearse  Cranch,  illustrates  the  use  of  Trochee  tetra- 
meter— four  trochee  feet  to  the  line. 

Thought'  is  deep'er  than'  all  speech'; 

Feel'ing  deep'er  than'  all  thought'; 
Souls'  to  souls'  can  nev'er  teach' 

What'  unto'  themselves'  was  taught'. 

The  Anapest  is  a  foot  of  two  unaccented  syllables  fol- 
lowed by  an  accented,  thus, ',  as  in  the  word, 
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disobey'.  It  is  a  rising  meter,  rising  from  unaccented 
to  accented.  An  example  of  the  use  of  Anapest  tetra- 
meter— four  anapest  feet  to  the  line,  from  Thomas 
Moore's  Farewell: 

You  may  break',  you  may  shat'ter  the  vase',  if  you  will', 
But  the  scent'  of  the  ro'ses  will  hang7  round  it  still'. 

The  Dactyl  is  the  reverse  of  the  Anapest,  an  accented 

syllable  followed  by  two  unaccented,  thus,  ' ,  as 

in  the  word,  hap'pily.  It  is  a  falling  meter,  falling  from 
accented  to  unaccented.  An  example,  from  Sheridan's 
School  for  Scandal,  illustrates  dactylic  Dimeter,  Tri- 
meter, and  Tetrameter — 2,  3  and  4  dactyls  to  the  line: 

Here's'  to  the  maid'en  of  bash'ful  fifteen'; 

Here's'  to  the  wid'ow  of  fifty; 
Here's'  to  the  flaunt'ing,  extrav'agant  queen', 
And  here's'  to  the  house'wife  that's  thrifty. 
Let'  the  toast  pass'; 
Drink'  to  the  lass'; 
I'll  war'rant  she'll  prove'  an  excuse'  for  the  glass'. 

Although  poetry  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  defi- 
nite meter,  it  is  not  necessarily  read  by  such  meter — 
scansion  periods  may  differ  from  the  rhythm  of  metrical 
feet.  Variations  of  meter  are  also  used  to  give  variety 
to  verse;  but  the  basic  meter  remains  the  same  in  a 
poem.  However,  in  contests  calling  for  the  last  line  to 
couplets,  quatrains  and  limericks,  the  meter  of  the  last 
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line  should  be  matched  exactly  with  the  line  with  which 
it  rhymes. 

There  is  rhythm,  but  no  rhyme,  in  prose.  Rhythm  in 
prose  is  not  based  on  a  definite  pattern  but  only  on 
the  smooth  succession  of  unaccented  and  accented  syl- 
lables, suitable  to  the  subject  and  the  text,  to  present 
the  sense  of  the  writing  in  the  simplest  and  most  engag- 
ing style,  and  to  make  it  easily  read  and  understood.  Sim- 
plicity of  words  and  of  sentence  structure  adds  to  the 
rhythm  of  prose  by  giving  unobstructed  expression  to 
thought.  Simplicity  of  style  makes  its  own  natural 
rhythm. 

The  popular  types  of  short-writing  contests  which 
call  for  the  use  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  include  the 
Couplet,  the  Quatrain,  and  the  Limerick. 

The  Couplet  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  two-line  stanza 
of  poetry.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  patterns  of  verse.  It 
has  been  used  for  the  epigrammatic  expression  of  sen- 
tentious thought,  for  satire,  and,  in  long  poems,  for 
lyrics  and  ballads,  and  for  didactic  or  descriptive  verse. 

Here  follow  two  examples  of  well-known  couplets. 
The  first  is  written  in  iambic  tetrameter  (four  iambic 
feet  to  the  line) .  The  second  uses  anapest  tetrameter 
(four  anapest  feet  to  the  line) . 

From  Hannah  More's  Florio: 

In  men'  this  blun'der  still'  you  find', 
All  think'  their  lit'tle  set'  mankind'. 

From  John  Howard  Payne's  Home,  Sweet  Home: 
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Mid  pleas'ures  and  pal'aces  though'  we  may  roam', 
Be  it  ev'er  so  hum'ble  there's  no'  place  like  home'. 

Contestants  are  seldom  required  to  compose  a  com- 
plete couplet.  The  first  line  is  usually  furnished  by 
sponsor,  or  the  first  two  or  three  beginning  words  of  the 
first  line  are  supplied.  The  first  line  states  a  condition 
or  situation  which  the  second  line  completes  in  thought, 
wrapping  up  the  idea  in  a  comprehensive  and  striking 
conclusion.  The  couplet  used  in  contests  is  of  an  epi- 
grammatic nature;  it  is,  as  given  in  Webster-Merriam 
for  one  definition  of  "epigram,"  "a  short  poem  treating 
concisely  and  pointedly  a  single  thought  or  event." 

Here  is  a  prize-winning  last  line  to  a  couplet  which 
carries  the  thought  of  the  first  given  line  to  a  striking 
conclusion.  This  last  line  won  first  prize  in  a  Swift's 
Cleanser  contest;  it  is  quoted  from  the  Shepherd  Con- 
fidential Contest  Bulletin,  by  permission  of  Wilmer  S. 
Shepherd,  Jr. 

Swift's  Cleans'er  cleans  fast'er,  it's  safe'  and  grit-free' 
GIVES  YOUR  KITCH'EN   THE  NERVE'  TO 
INVITE'  SCRUTINY'. 

The  meter  of  this  stanza  is  anapest  tetrameter — four 
anapest  feet  to  the  line,  each  foot  containing  two  unac- 
cented syllables  and  one  accented.  The  first  foot  of  the 
given  first  line  is  an  Iamb,  one  unaccented  syllable  and 
one  accented.  The  last  line,  therefore,  could  have  prop- 
erly followed  the  same  pattern,  with  "Gives  kitchen," 
but  the  extra  word  "your,"  conforming  to  the  basic 
meter,  made  a  more  concrete  picture. 
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The  rhyming  word  in  this  couplet  shows  selective 
judgment.  An  ordinary  monosyllabic  word,  such  as  be, 
lea,  knee,  see,  would  not  have  been  near  as  effective. 
This  illustrates  how  a  polysyllabic  word  supplies  a  more 
striking  and  unusual  rhyme  than  a  monosyllabic.  It 
shows  more  ingenuity  of  selection,  and  carries  with  it 
more  winning  possibilities. 

There  is  another  winning  quality  in  the  rhyming 
word  "scrutiny,"  and  that  is  its  apparent  inevitability 
arising  from  the  thought  which  it  completes.  It  is  not 
a  forced  rhyme — does  not  have  the  mark  of  a  rhyming 
dictionary  upon  it!  Rhyme  should  follow  naturally  to 
conclude  a  line;  it  should  so  harmonize  with  the  thought 
that  its  use  appears  inevitable.  Therefore,  while  the  use 
of  a  rhyming  dictionary  is  necessary  at  times,  and  ideas 
grow  out  of  rhyming  words,  a  more  natural  rhyme  is 
apt  to  grow  out  of  the  thought  itself  than  out  of  a 
dictionary. 

A  feature  of  this  winning  line  is  the  personalization 
of  the  kitchen,  which  had  the  "nerve"  to  "invite"  scru- 
tiny! The  use  of  personification  is  effective  at  times  but 
should  not  be  overworked — it  should  appear  as  natural 
a  part  of  the  thought  as  in  this  example. 

Delightful  variety  of  vowel  sounds  may  be  noted  in 
this  winning  line.  There  is  assonance  of  the  letter  "i" 
and  a  melodious  variety  of  twelve  other  vowel  sounds. 
In  addition  to  rhythm  of  meter  and  music  of  end  rhyme, 
the  line  has  inside  vowel  melody. 

This  last  line  to  a  couplet,  therefore,  has  several  of 
the  winning  qualities  with  which  contestants  may  spar- 
kle their  entries.  It  has  correct  meter,  unusual  but  nat- 
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ural  rhyme,  personification  of  an  object,  and  melody 
of  vowel  sounds.  And  it  has  something  more,  the  main 
quality  of  a  winning  entry — it  has  appropriate  meaning, 
a  significant  carry-through  from  the  premises  stated  in 
the  cuing  first  line!  Without  apt  meaning,  the  qualities 
of  meter  and  of  sound  are  wasted;  they  should  form  the 
setting  for  conclusive  meaning. 

The  Quatrain  consists  of  four  lines,  which  may  be  a 
pair  of  rhyming  couplets,  with  rhyme  AABB,  or  may 
have  alternating  rhyme,  ABAB.  An  example  of  AABB 
rhyme,  that  is,  a  pair  of  couplets,  is  here  quoted  from 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man: 

For  forms'  of  government'  let  fools'  contest', 
Whate'er7  is  best'  admin'ister'd'  is  best': 
For  modes'  of  faith'  let  grace'less  zeal'ots  fight'; 
His  can't7  be  wrong'  whose  life'  is  in'  the  right'. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  quatrain  has  the  AABB 
rhyme  of  two  couplets.  The  meter  is  iambic  pentameter 
(five  iambic  feet  to  the  line) .  The  meaning  is  divided 
between  the  two  couplets,  a  general  statement  in  the 
first,  and  its  concrete  illustration  in  the  second. 

A  quatrain  with  ABAB  (alternating)  rhyme,  and 
with  alternating  four  and  three-foot  iambic  lines,  is 
here  quoted  from  Pope's,  The  Universal  Prayer: 

Teach  me'  to  feel'  anoth'er's  woe', 

To  hide'  the  fault'  I  see': 
That  mer'cy  I'  to  oth'ers  show7, 

That  mer'cy  show'  to  me'. 
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The  following  quatrain  was  used  for  a  Super  Suds 
last  line  contest.  The  first  three  lines  were  supplied 
by  sponsor,  the  last  line  won  a  first  prize  Ford  Sedan; 
it  is  quoted  from  the  Shepherd  Confidential  Contest 
Bulletin,  by  permission  of  Wilmer  S.  Shepherd,  Jr. 

New  Super  Suds  contains  Pyray 
Better  than  sunshine  any  day. 
Gets'  wash  white'  and  coFors  bright' 
I'M  NOT'  WASHED  OUT'  ON   WASH'  DAY 
NIGHT'. 

This  quatrain  is  written  in  iambic  tetrameter  (four 
iambic  feet  to  the  line)  ;  and  the  rhyme  is  AABB,  coup- 
let style.  Here  the  first  three  lines  state  the  premises, 
the  situation  or  conditions,  which  govern  the  writing  of 
the  last  line. 

The  winning  last  line  draws  a  pertinent  conclusion 
to  the  statement  of  the  qualities  of  Super  Suds;  it  shows 
a  significant  result,  a  satisfactory  situation  resulting  from 
the  use  of  Super  Suds.  The  meter  is  correct,  following 
the  meter  of  the  line  with  which  it  rhymes.  The  rhym- 
ing word,  while  ordinary,  yet  completes  a  perfect  rhyme 
—bright,  night. 

It  was  probably,  however,  the  appropriate  pun  in 
"washed  out,"  combined  with  the  alliteration,  assonance 
and  all-round  euphony  of  this  line  which  won  the  Ford. 
The  idea  in  itself  was  not  original — it  had  been  ex- 
pressed many  times  before  in  soap  contests;  but  its 
expression  was  original,  concise  and  appropriate.  It  is 
thus  seen  how  an  old  idea  may  be  expressed  in  new, 
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apt  and  striking  ways,  to  win! 

An  excellent  last  line  to  a  quatrain  is  the  following 
winner  of  a  Ford  Sedan  in  a  Dutch  Cleanser  contest, 
quoted  from  the  Shepherd  Confidential  Contest  Bulle- 
tin, by  permission  of  Wilmer  S.  Shepherd,  Jr. 

For  faster  cleaning,  with  new  ease 
Just  say  ''New  Postwar  Old  Dutch,  please!" 
With  ACTIVATED  Seis'motite' 
ALL  GREASE'  IS  DOOMED',  AND  GLOOMS' 
GLEAM  BRIGHT'. 

This  last  line  is  noteworthy  for  presenting  an  appro- 
priate conclusion  in  meaning  to  the  thought  of  the  first 
three  lines.  It  shows  adequate  results  obtained  through 
the  use  of  "Old  Dutch."  But  it  does  more:  it  expresses 
these  results  through  the  use  of  distinctive  euphony  of 
alliteration  and  melody  of  vowel  sounds.  Note  the 
semi- vowels,  L,  M,  N,  R,  which,  combined  with  groups 
of  similar  and  contrasting  vowel  sounds,  make  a  me- 
lodious line.  There  are  23  vowels  and  semi-vowels  in 
this  line  of  37  letters!  There  is  a  three-way  alliteration 
of  the  beginning  consonant  "G";  assonance  of  the  vowels 
v<oo"  in  "doomed"  and  "glooms";  and,  as  has  been  noted, 
a  preponderance  of  soft  vowel  sounds  throughout  the 
line.  A  splendid  example  of  vowel  melody! 

The  Limerick  is  a  five-line  stanza,  with  rhyme 
AABBA.  The  meter  is  usually  anapest,  two  unaccented 
syllables  and  one  accented,  to  the  foot;  but  it  is  often 
mixed  with  iambic  meter,  particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  lines. 
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Limerick  verse  has  been  used  mostly  to  express  a 
situation  with  humor  and  wit.  Last  lines  for  a  limerick 
may  have  wit  or  humor  so  long  as  it  is  appropriate  to 
the  meaning. 

Here  is  a  well-known  limerick  which  appeared  in 
Anthony  Euwer's  book  Rhymes  of  the  Valley,  with  a 
note  stating  that  it  was  first  printed  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Index  about  1898: 

As  a  beauty  I  am  not  a  star, 

There  are  others  more  handsome,  by  far, 

But  my  face — I  don't  mind  it 

For  I  am  behind  it. 
It's  the  peo'ple  in  front'  get  the  jar7! 

The  above  limerick  uses  both  iambic  and  anapestic 
meter  but  the  last  line  is  perfect  anapest. 

Following  is  a  favorite  limerick,  written  by  an  un- 
known Princeton  student  and  first  published  in  the 
Princeton  Tiger: 

There  was  once  a  man  from  Nantucket 
Who  kept  all  his  cash  in  a  bucket, 

But  his  daughter,  named  Nan, 

Ran  away  with  a  man, 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Nantucket. 

This  limerick  was  followed  by  a  sequel,  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
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But  he  followed  the  pair  to  Pawtucket — 
The  man  and  the  girl  and  the  bucket; 

And  he  said  to  the  man 

He  was  welcome  to  Nan, 
But  as  for  the  bucket,  Pawtucket. 

The  following  limerick,  with  its  winning  last  line, 
was  used  by  the  National  Safety  Council  in  one  of  its 
contests;  it  is  quoted  from  the  Shepherd  Confidential 
Contest  Bulletin,  by  permission  of  Wilmer  S.  Shep- 
herd, Jr. 

"Can  I  han'dle  a  car'!"  Alec  crowed', 
As  he  sneered'  at  a  slip'pery  road', 
You  can  guess'  what  he  did' — 
He  went  in'to  a  skid' 
NOW  AL'EC  IS  SAD',  SUED  AND  SEWED'. 

This  last  line  said  a  lot  in  three  alliterative  words- 
sad,  sued,  sewed:  describing  a  chain  of  results  from  the 
skidding  of  the  car,  pictured  concisely  and  euphoniously. 
Alec's  vanity  also  went  into  a  skid,  illustrating  a  humor- 
ous touch  which  often  goes  with  the  limerick.  Thus 
the  limerick  calls  for  the  clever  expression  of  a  pat 
conclusion  to  the  thought  in  the  first  four  lines. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  four  lines  in  this  limer- 
ick follow  the  anapestic  meter  throughout;  and  so  does 
the  last  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  foot  which 
is  iambic.  A  slight  variation  in  the  first  foot  of  a  last 
line  is  usually  permissible,  and  sometimes  desirable, 
for  emphasis.  The  first,  second  and  fifth  lines,  which 
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rhyme  together,  are  anapestic  trimeter  (three  anapests 
to  the  line) ,  and  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  which  rhyme 
together,  are  anapestic  dimeter  (two  anapests  to  the 
line) . 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  last  line  for  a  contest  jingle 
should  have  carry-through  in  meaning  from  the  given 
preceding  lines,  with  an  unusual  but  appropriate  con- 
clusion. It  should  have  beauty  of  expression — assonance 
or  alliteration  within  the  line  and  the  melody  of  a 
perfect  rhyme  at  the  end.  It  should  have  accurate 
rhythm  of  meter,  following  the  example  of  the  line 
with  which  it  rhymes. 

A  last  line  to  a  couplet,  quatrain  or  limerick  should 
be  music  to  the  ear;  it  should  give  a  tingle  to  the  mind; 
and,  if  the  subject  permits,  it  should  sparkle  with  wit 
or  radiate  with  humor.  The  examples  given  in  this  chap- 
ter demonstrate  the  clever  use  of  appropriate  thought, 
accurate  rhythm,  and  melodious  rhyme.  These  are  the 
three  qualities  which  win  the  top  awards  in  jingle 
contests. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  SLOGAN  STORY 

The  history  of  the  slogan  is  a  story  of  faith,  of  faith 
in  religion,  in  man,  in  a  political  cause,  in  a  rule  of 
living,  or  in  life  itself.  The  motto,  or  slogan,  has  spurred 
men  and  women  to  action  since  the  earliest  times  of 
recorded  history. 

The  motto,  which  is  practically  synonymous  with  the 
slogan  in  world  literature,  was  used  by  the  ancients  to 
express  faith  in  many  attitudes  or  principles  of  living. 
The  oldest  book  known,  The  Precepts  of  Ptah-Hotep, 
written  about  3850  B.C.,  is  a  book  of  mottoes  or  prov- 
erbs— they  might  be  termed  slogans — expressing  faith 
in  a  life  of  righteousness  to  produce  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

A  few  of  the  precepts  of  Ptah-Hotep,  coming  down 
to  us  from  6,000  years  ago,  are  here  quoted  by  permis- 
sion of  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  publisher  of  "The 
Dawn  of  Literature,"  by  Carl  Holliday,  in  which  book 
a  number  of  the  precepts  are  given,  as  translated  by  its 
author. 

"Be  not  puffed  up  with  thine  own  knowledge, 
but  honor  the  truly  wise.  Nor  shalt  thou  fail  to 
honor  even  the  simple. 

189 
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"He  that  abuseth  his  servant  shall  surely  be 
brought  low;  for  the  gods  who  bestowed  power 
upon  him  shall  snatch  it  away,  and  great  shall  be 
the  man's  fall. 

"Verily,  a  good  son  is  the  gift  of  the  gods.  Such 
a  son  doth  more  than  is  demanded  of  him  and 
seeketh  to  please  the  soul  of  his  father,  and  striveth 
to  increase  his  strength  through  righteousness. 

"Thus  shall  health  be  to  thy  body,  and  in  all 
things  shall  thy  master  be  pleased  with  thee.  Thy 
days  shall  be  many  under  the  sun,  and  the  strength 
of  years  shall  be  thine. 

"Wisdom  has  uplifted  me  to  a  high  place,  and 
multiplied  my  years,  to  live  long  on  the  earth,  even 
five-score  and  ten  years.  And  this  I  have  found: 
that  the  best  favor  of  a  king  is  given  to  him  who 
laboreth  all  his  days  and  findeth  honor  with  all 
men." 

Are  not  these  precepts  of  six  thousand  years  ago  mod- 
ern in  their  expression  of  faith  in  the  "good  life"?  Note 
in  the  paragraph  beginning,  "Thus  shall  health  be  to 
thy  body,"  that  here  is  the  first  recorded  suggestion  of 
the  benefit  to  health  of  clean  thinking  and  righteous 
living — an  idea  which,  six  milleniums  later,  was  ex- 
panded by  Mary  Baker  Eddy  into  the  Christian  Science 
Faith  I 

Three  to  four  thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Ptah- 
Hotep,  the  Hebrews  spoke  and  wrote  many  hundreds  of 
succinct  proverbs,  axioms,  maxims — call  them  slogans 
of  living!  Some  are  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Bible. 
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''Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  a  motto  in 
Deuteronomy,  was  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  higher 
values  of  the  spirit — a  faith  which  has  been  reaffirmed 
millions  of  times  in  literature  and  in  life. 

"How  forcible  are  right  words,"  from  the  Book  of 
Job,  is  a  slogan  which  contestants  may  use  today,  ex- 
pressing faith  in  the  right  word,  a  faith  so  many  times 
repeated.  Note  this  passage  from  Byron's  Don  Juan: 

"But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 
Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think." 

Two  thousand  years  before  the  era  of  commercial 
contests,  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, wrote:  "For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil."  Many  a  contester  has  had  the  truth  of  this  ancient 
saying  confirmed:  what  dishonor,  what  faithlessness, 
have  grown  from  this  root  of  evil!  But,  fortunately, 
greed  has  not  ruined  the  contest  pastime — there  are  too 
many  good  sports  in  the  game! 

The  custom  of  using  mottoes,  therefore,  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  earliest  records  of  civilization.  Many 
did  not  appear  in  literature,  but  were  recorded  on 
monuments,  tombs,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  times. 

The  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  created  mottoes 
or  slogans  which  have  since  been  in  almost  universal 
use.  Thus  Alexander  the  Great  wrote  a  slogan  which 
could  very  well  have  been  addressed  to  contesters  of 
today,  and  which  actually  was  spoken  to  the  contestants 
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of  his  day  in  the  Olympic  Games:  "One  should  make 
a  serious  study  of  a  pastime." 

A  few  more  famous  sayings,  which  may  be  called 
mottoes  or  slogans:  Solomon — "There  is  more  hope  of 
a  fool,  than  of  him  that  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit"; 
Plutarch — "The  wicked  man  lives  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  the  good  eats  and  drinks  to  live";  Socrates — "Fame 
is  the  perfume  of  heroic  deeds";  Cicero — "Nothing  is 
profitable  which  is  dishonest";  Cato — "Speech  is  the  gift 
of  all,  but  the  thought  of  few." 

The  motto  or  slogan  was  used  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  as  a  battle-cry,  or  gathering  salute,  or  as  a  brief 
statement  of  a  cause  to  be  won,  or  of  allegiance  to  an 
overlord  or  state.  It  expressed  faith  in  a  purpose,  creed 
or  action.  "Semper  Fidelis"  (always  faithful)  was  a 
popular  motto — now  used  as  the  appropriate  slogan  of 
our  own  Marines.  Here  is  certainly  a  slogan  of  faith! 

The  early  Scots  gave  the  term  "slough-ghairm"  to 
their  mottoes  of  faith  in  their  clans,  their  leaders,  their 
cause,  and  their  battles;  and  from  this  Scottish  word, 
slough-ghairm,  comes  the  word  "slogan,"  the  modern 
business  term  for  a  motto  of  faith. 

One  of  the  most  used  and  best  known  slogans  of  today, 
"Say  it  with  flowers,"  was  conceived,  according  to 
W.  Spofforth  in  his  booklet,  The  Slogan  Makers'  Book, 
published  by  himself  in  1928,  by  P.  F.  O'Keefe,  an  ad- 
vertising expert  who  created  the  slogan,  upon  reading 
the  following  words  in  Bishop  Coxe's  The  Singing  of 
the  Birds:  "Flowers  are  words  that  even  a  babe  can 
understand."  The  slogan  then  wrote  itself:  Say  it  with 
flowers. 
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Millions  of  people  have  had  faith  in  flowers  to  express 
their  words  of  condolence  and  encouragement.  The  slo- 
gan expressed  this  faith;  and  has  undoubtedly  trans- 
mitted its  confident  message  to  many  readers  and  audi- 
tors, not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the  world. 

A  slogan,  therefore,  in  general,  is  a  term,  phrase  or 
expression  which,  just  as  mottoes  of  old,  suggests  faith 
in,  or  loyalty  to,  a  cause,  and  invites  action  in  its  sup- 
port. In  modern  business,  the  slogan  proclaims  the  faith 
of  a  sponsor  in  a  person,  product  or  institution,  and 
endeavors  to  convey  this  conviction  of  faith  to  the  read- 
ing and  listening  public.  The  slogan  invites  action 
based  on  faith! 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  most  effective  slogans 
of  today  are  constructed  by  professional  advertising  men 
for  their  clients.  A  winning  slogan  in  a  contest  is  seldom 
used  in  a  sponsor's  business  as  a  permanent  addition  to 
its  advertising  programs.  Slogans  which  have  been  used 
in  advertising  for  a  long  time  have  stood  the  test  of  years 
as  to  their  value  for  creating  faith  in  a  sponsor,  his 
product  or  his  services.  A  few  of  these  slogans  will  now 
be  examined. 

One  of  the  oldest  business  slogans  is  Procter  8c  Gam- 
ble's "Ivory  Soap,  994%0o%  Pure— It  Floats."  There  is 
nothing  fancy  about  this  slogan;  it  does  not  have  rhythm, 
it  does  not  have  rhyme;  there  is  no  urge  to  buy,  no 
command.  Why  has  this  slogan  survived  to  become  one 
of  the  best  known  throughout  the  land?  Because  in 
good  faith  it  tells  the  truth  about  a  product,  an  impor- 
tant truth  which  has  been  accepted,  first  on  faith,  and 
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then  by  test,  in  millions  of  homes.  The  slogan  relies 
on  simple  truth  for  its  strength. 

The  prime  requirement  of  a  slogan  for  business  is 
that  it  be  true,  that  it  be  worded  in  good  faith  with  the 
public  so  that  it  may  be  accepted  on  faith.  "Good  to 
the  last  drop"  must  be  a  true  statement,  so  that  Maxwell 
House  Coffee  may  be  bought  on  faith  in  the  slogan,  and 
found  to  be  good!  Reading  this  slogan  alongside  the 
picture  of  a  steaming  cup  of  coffee  makes  one  smack  his 
lips  in  anticipation;  he  buys  the  coffee;  "true  enough," 
he  must  be  able  to  say.  The  truth  of  the  slogan  is 
confirmed! 

Some  advertisements  run  to  extravagant  statements 
which  are  not  in  good  faith  and  cannot  be  accepted  on 
faith;  but  a  slogan,  built  to  last,  should  contain  no  over- 
statement! It  should  hew  to  conservative  truth.  Sponsors 
of  contests  for  slogans  do  not  want  ridiculous  fancies 
submitted  to  them;  they  want  convincing  facts! 

A  fact,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  interesting  in  itself — it 
must  be  dressed  with  fancy!  It  must  be  dressed,  true; 
but  only  with  words!  Fact,  or  truth,  is  the  sole  basis 
of  an  effective  slogan. 

Many  successful  business  slogans  merely  state  an  im- 
portant truth  about  a  product,  such  as  the  one  given 
for  Ivory  Soap  and  the  one  for  Maxwell  House  Coffee; 
but  in  contest  offerings,  the  fact  or  truth  must  be  dressed 
up  with  appropriate  and  euphonious  words.  Competi- 
tion of  thousands  of  entries  demands  special  treatment 
of  a  fact  or  truth  to  win  in  a  slogan  contest. 

A  few  accepted  methods  of  dolling  up  a  fact  for  pres- 
entation in  a  slogan  contest  are:  a  slogan  should  be 
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brief;  it  should  have  rhythm;  should  be  euphonious; 
it  should  strive  to  create  a  special  identity  for  the  spon- 
sor or  for  the  sponsor's  product;  and  of  course  it  should 
be  apt  in  reference  to  the  subject;  that  is,  true — and,  if 
possible,  uniquely  true! 

A  slogan  should  be  brief.  Rules  usually  state  "not 
over  10  words";  but  it  is  not  advisable,  usually,  to  use 
so  many — six  words  may  be  more  forceful  and  memor- 
able. "They  satisfy"  (Chesterfields)  is  one  of  the  short- 
est slogans  used  in  business;  note  its  effectiveness — it 
sums  up  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  cigarette  in  an  im- 
pelling quintescence  of  happy  results.  "Old  Dutch 
Chases  Dirt"  is  an  effective  slogan  in  four  words.  Seven 
words  appear  to  be  about  the  limit  for  a  slogan  to  be 
submitted  in  an  average  commercial  contest. 

An  essential  quality  of  a  winning  slogan  is  rhythm. 
This  does  not  mean  that  any  particular  meter  must 
be  used,  but  rather  a  lilting  succession  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables,  with  the  accent  coming  on  the 
most  important  syllables.  "America's  Wash'-Word" 
(Rain  Drops) ,  a  slogan  adopted  from  a  prize-winning 
contest  entry,  while  short  yet  has  rhythm.  It  consists 
of  an  iamb  foot  and  an  anapest,  with  the  emphasis  com- 
ing on  the  most  important  syllables.  "Enjoy'  a  Sip'  of 
Cal'ifor'nia  Sun'shine"  (Alta  Wines)  is  given  rhythm 
through  the  use  of  three  iambic  feet  and  one  anapest;  it 
has  a  swing  to  it;  and  the  accent  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tant syllables.  To  give  rhythm  to  a  slogan,  one  or  more 
of  the  familiar  meters  should  be  used,  preferably  the 
iamb  or  trochee,  varied  with  the  anapest  or  dactyl. 

A  slogan  should  be  euphonious.    It  should  have  as- 
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sonance  of  vowels,  alliteration,  rhyme,  or  a  combination 
of  two  or  three  of  these  euphonies.  "Keep  It  Clean  with 
Energine"  has  three-way  assonance  of  the  letter  "e," 
and  rhyme  of  "clean"  and  "gene."  It  also  has  alliteration 
of  the  beginning  sounds  of  "k"  in  "keep"  and  "clean." 
Therefore  this  5-word  slogan  illustrates  all  three  eu- 
phonies— alliteration,  assonance  and  rhyme.  A  slogan 
to  remember  as  an  example  of  euphony! 

The  name  of  a  product  or  its  sponsor  worked  into  a 
slogan  gives  it  special  identity  which  usually  pleases  the 
sponsor,  and  classifies  the  slogan.  The  slogan,  to  have 
sales  value,  should  disclose  who  or  what  is  being  de- 
scribed; at  least  the  sponsor  or  judge  of  a  contest  should 
be  able  to  recognize  a  specific  identification,  if  not  di- 
rectly, then  indirectly.  Note  how  naturally  the  name 
of  the  product  "Energine"  gives  perfect  identity  to  the 
slogan  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Another 
example:  "You'll  Bake  Your  Best  with  Pillsbury's  Best." 

Aptness  is  a  requisite  of  winning  slogans,  just  as  it  is 
for  every  other  type  of  short-writing  contest  pattern. 
A  slogan  should  fit  the  subject  accurately;  it  should  state 
a  fact,  or  truth.  For  this  purpose,  superlatives  are  not 
usually  apt,  or  truthful  in  every  respect.  "Best  by  Test," 
often  used  in  one  form  or  another,  is  too  general  a 
statement  to  have  apt  meaning;  it  is  a  lazy  slogan.  Facts 
are  specific;  and  only  a  specific  statement  can  have  apt 
meaning.  "Simply  perfect"  means  nothing;  their  use  is 
a  waste  of  words;  what,  why,  how  and  wherefore  offer 
concrete  aptness  of  meaning. 

The  foundation  of  a  winning  slogan,  therefore,  is 
truth — specific,  pertinent  truth  1  If  there  is  also  unique- 
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ness  in  the  truth,  all  the  better!  While  many  products 
are  alike  in  quality,  there  is  often  something  which  sets 
one  apart — and  that  something  is  the  winning  quality 
or  result  to  describe  in  a  slogan. 

Put  all  the  qualities  of  a  winning  slogan  together — 
they  add  up  to  a  statement  of  faith  in  a  product.  The 
slogan  states  a  fact  of  faith;  it  should  attempt  to  trans- 
fer the  faith  of  the  sponsor  in  his  production  to  the 
reader  or  auditor  of  the  slogan. 

Everything  is  bought  for  the  first  time  on  faith — and 
the  truth  of  a  slogan  should  justify  this  faith;  its  truth 
should  be  confirmable  in  usage.  Contestants  should  not 
try  to  "kid"  the  sponsor  with  superlatives,  with  generali- 
ties, with  errors  of  fact.  The  sponsor  knows  his  product; 
and  he  wants  to  be  told  of  specific  qualities  or  uses  which 
have  been  built  into  that  product.  He  wants  truth;  he 
wants  facts;  for  a  slogan  must  keep  faith  with  the 
consumer. 

A  few  examples  of  winning  slogans  will  now  Be  pre- 
sented, which  may  be  analyzed  to  observe  their  winning 
qualities. 

Wit  and  humor  have  not  been  mentioned  as  essen- 
tial to  a  slogan,  but  when  appropriate  they  may  be  used 
effectively.  "Hair  today  and  gone  tomorrow"  (Herpi- 
cide)  is  built  on  an  apt  pun,  hair-here.  "For  every 
walk  in  life"  (Melville  Shoe) ,  has  a  striking  pun  on  the 
word  "walk." 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  prizes  ever  offered  in  a 
contest  for  a  slogan,  a  $25,000  home,  was  awarded  in 
the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund  Contest  to  the  fol- 
lowing: "Arrest  Cancer,  It's  Wanted  for  Murder!"  This 
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slogan  is  brief;  it  has  a  double-play  on  the  word  "arrest"; 
it  is  appropriate  in  meaning — strikingly  so;  and  it  states 
a  truth  universally  recognized — a  truth  which  the  spon- 
sor desired  to  emphasize. 

An  old  winner,  but  one  which  has  been  often  quoted 
for  its  rhythm,  euphony  and  aptness,  is  the  following 
slogan  which  won  $5,000  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  a 
lumber  association:  "Certified  by  Centuries  of  Service." 
Alliteration  and  assonance  combine  with  pleasing 
rhythm  in  this  slogan  to  set  up  an  evident  truth  about 
lumber. 

An  example  of  a  first-prize  winner  is  the  following, 
submitted  by  the  well-known  star  of  contesting,  Elsa 
"Merry"  MacMillan,  and  quoted  from  article,  "Snappy 
Sloganeering,"  by  Elsa  MacMillan,  in  booklet,  "Prize 
Winner's  Technique,"  Vol.  I,  by  permission  of  A.  D. 
Freese  &  Sons,  Publisher: 

"Each  release  A  STAR  packed  treasure 
From  which  Millions  Get  More  pleasure." 

Note  how  sponsor  identity  was  worked  into  this  slogan, 
the  letters  MGM  being  emphasized  to  identify  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  sponsor  of  the  contest.  This  sponsor- 
pointing,  together  with  the  pertinent  truth  stated,  and 
the  felicitous  end  rhyme,  probably  won  the  award  for 
this  slogan. 

Contrast  of  ideas  often  makes  a  winning  set-up,  as 
in  the  winning  slogans:  "Science  Against  Swords;  the 
Red  Cross  versus  the  Black  Cross,"  winner  of  $5,000  for 
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a  Red  Cross  slogan;  and  "Limousine-comfort  at  Work- 
ing Man's  Price"  (Studebaker) . 

Rhyme  is  probably  the  most  desirable  euphony  of  a 
slogan.  A  few  examples  of  winning  slogans  in  which  the 
rhyme  is  significant:  "Breakfast  Cheer  Throughout  the 
Year"  (Cheerioats) ;  "Tasty  and  Pure,  Hasty  and  Sure" 
(Crisco) ;  "It's  Tender  and  Sweet,  a  Treat  to  Eat"  (Wil- 
son's ham) ;  "For  Vacation  Land  Without  a  Peer,  San 
Diego  Throughout  the  Year." 

"There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith," 
Shakespeare  wrote  four  hundred  years  ago  (Julius 
Caesar,  Act  IV,  Sc.  ii) .  There  should  be  no  tricks  in 
the  plain  and  simple  faith  expressed  in  a  slogan.  For 
the  slogan  is  a  motto  of  faith,  of  faith  in  the  sponsor, 
in  his  product,  and  in  all  his  works;  it  should  instill 
this  faith  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer. 

Truth  is  the  prime  essential  of  a  winning  slogan! 


CHAPTER  XV 
"I  LIKE BECAUSE  .  .  ." 

The  form  of  prize  offer  known  as  the  Short  State- 
ment is  usually  cued  with  opening  words,  such  as  "I 

like because,"  which  are  supplied  by  the  sponsor. 

A  sentence  is  then  to  be  completed,  customarily  in  25 
words  or  less,  by  contest  participants.  The  Short  State- 
ment is  therefore  a  single  sentence — nothing  more; 
and  what  applies  to  a  sentence  as  to  construction  and 
content  applies  equally  well  to  the  preparation  of  short 
statements  for  prize  competitions. 

The  English  word  "sentence"  comes  from  the  Latin 
"sententia,"  meaning,  an  opinion  or  decision,  from 
"sentire,"  to  feel,  to  think,  to  discern  by  the  senses 
and  mind.  According  to  Merriam-Webster,  a  sentence 
is:  "A  group  of  words  so  related  as  to  convey  a  com- 
pleted thought  .  .  .  taken  as  a  unit  of  thought." 

A  Short  Statement — or  call  it  a  Sentence  Statement — 
may  be  briefly  described  in  words  taken  from  the  mean- 
ings of  the  original  Latin  "sententia"  and  "sentire,"  and 
the  dictionary  meaning,  as  being  a  sentence  which  con- 
tains one  completed  thought,  and  which  appeals  to  the 
senses  as  well  as  to  the  mind.  It  has  both  thought  and 
feeling. 

How  should  a  complete  thought  be  presented  in  a 
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statement?  How  may  an  appeal  to  the  senses  be  made? 
And  what  are  the  qualities  which  sponsors  and  judges 
stipulate  winning  statements  must  display?  This  chapter 
comprises  an  effort  to  answer  these  three  questions. 

It  has  been  noted  that  a  sentence  is  a  group  of  related 
words  which  express  a  thought  completely.  This  means 
one  thought — not  two  or  more!  Ideas  which  are  ex- 
traneous to  the  central  thought  may  kill  the  effectiveness 
of  a  Short  Statement;  they  destroy  its  unity. 

Examples  of  winning  entries  used  in  this  chapter  are 
quoted  by  permission  from  George  Townsend's  "1,000 
Winning  Statements,"  unless  otherwise  noted. 

A  thought  in  a  sentence  is  properly  completed  by  a 
natural  and  orderly  succession  of  words,  a  succession 
which  starts  with  the  subject  and  its  qualifiers  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  predicate  and  its  qualifiers  in  sensible  ar- 
rangement. Orderly  succession  of  words  imparts  clear- 
ness to  the  expression  of  a  thought;  and  clearness  is  the 
first  essential  of  a  sentence — or  of  any  writing! 

Consider  this  winning  entry,  as  an  example  of  clear- 
ness through  an  orderly  arrangement  of  words: 

/'Crisco  is  my  favorite  shortening  because  even 
on  the  busiest  days  I  find  time  to  bake  delicious  pies 
and  cakes  my  husband  and  children  enjoy,  since  I 
find  it  so  quick  and  easy  with  Crisco." 

The  foregoing  entry  example  contains  a  well-rounded, 
complete  thought  based  on  the  central  idea  of  "time," 
with  a  clear  and  orderly  succession  of  words  from  first  to 
last.  The  situation  is  stated  with  the  subject,  and  its 
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explanation  follows  naturally  in  the  qualifying  clause 
at  the  end.  The  sentence  has  unity  of  thought,  without 
distractions  of  irrelevant  ideas.  But  note  the  confusion 
of  ideas  in  this  winner  of  $100: 

"I  advise  a  bride  to  use  Ivory  Flakes  because  it 
keeps  her  fine  linens,  dresses,  blankets  and  lingerie 
like  new,  and  it  is  useful  for  other  household  tasks, 
too." 

The  last  nine  words  in  the  entry  were  useless,  being 
general  nothingness,  and  not  used  to  complete  the  main 
thought  as  stated  in  the  opening  words. 

Not  only  clearness  in  the  orderly  succession  of  words, 
with  unity  of  thought,  but  also  choice  of  specific  words 
instead  of  general,  serves  to  complete  the  central  thought 
of  a  short  statement.  Specific  words  carry  definite  mean- 
ings, which  general  words  do  not.  Specific  terms  make 
a  clear-cut  mental  picture;  general  words  a  blurred 
picture.  Note  in  the  following  quoted  winner  how  two 
specific  words,  "birthday"  and  "moist,"  give  reality  to 
the  picture,  and  a  keener  understanding  of  the  central 
idea  in  the  verb  "rely": 

"Crisco  is  my  favorite  shortening  because  when 
asked  to  bake  birthday  cakes  I  can  always  rely  on 
Crisco  for  fine,  tasty  cakes  that  stay  moist  a  long 
time." 

How  may  an  appeal  to  the  senses  be  made?  To  the 
emotions?  Only  by  using  concrete,  not  abstract,  words 
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which  appertain   to  the  senses— to  the   sensations   of 
sound,  sight,  smell,  touch  or  taste. 

The  following  winner  of  $500  illustrates  the  winning 
combination  of  a  completed  thought  which  also  appeals 
to  the  senses: 

"I  like  P&G  Soap  because  the  clean,  naphtha 
odor  together  with  its  energetic  cleansing  qualities 
leave  my  wash  delightfully  fragrant  with  P&G's  own 
cleanliness." 

There  is  one  completed  thought  here,  a  statement 
and  its  natural  conclusion — naphtha  odor  and  cleansing 
qualities  equal  clean  and  fragrant  wash.  The  entry 
imparts  a  fragrance  of  its  own  to  the  reader — one  can 
inhale  the  fragrance  of  cleanliness  in  wash;  and  it  states 
a  true,  homey  experience  of  the  entrant's  household. 

Note  this  winning  statement: 

"To  my  fireside,  with  beauty  of  timbre  and  tone, 
come  golden  voices,  stirring  orchestras,  colorful 
violins — clear,  distinct,  natural,  through  radio's 
best,  The  Magic  Voice." 

The  first  three  words,  "To  my  fireside,"  set  the  state- 
ment in  a  picturesque  appeal  to  the  senses;  they  stir 
sensations  of  sight,  sound  and  smell,  in  a  familiar  and 
heartening  picture  of  the  family  fireside,  its  warmth,  its 
flickering  flames,  its  fragrance  of  burning  wood.  Into 
this  familiar  scene  in  a  home  come  "golden  voices,  clear, 
distinct  and  natural" — specific  sounds  to  please  the  ear, 
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to  stir  the  emotion  of  pleasure  in  music,  pervading  a 
homey,  restful  scene. 

Thus  a  definite  word  picture  of  a  familiar  scene  in 
the  home,  or  an  apt  description  of  a  particular  fra- 
grance, sound,  sight,  touch  or  taste,  makes  a  pleasing 
appeal  to  the  senses — and  to  contest  judges! 

A  trio  of  qualities  outlined  in  rules  which  are  to  be 
observed  by  judges  when  selecting  winners,  and  which 
are  given  as  a  guide  to  those  who  participate  in  state- 
ment contests,  usually  include  Originality,  Aptness,  and 
Sincerity.  The  first  two,  originality  and  aptness,  are 
almost  always  included;  the  last,  sincerity,  less  often. 

It  was  noted  in  Chapter  XI  of  Part  II  that  the  expres- 
sion of  originality  has  been  restricted,  along  with  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  words  in  an  entry,  from 
200,  100  or  50  words,  to  the  present-day  popular  limit 
of  25.  Formerly,  originality  was  expressed  through  em- 
bellishment; now,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  idea  and 
the  word.  There  is  room  here,  however,  for  the  orig- 
inality desired  by  judges  in  the  shorter  short  statement 
of  today. 

Originality,  in  present-day  short  statements,  is  ex- 
pressed through  uniqueness  of  idea  and  careful  selection 
of  words. 

Many  ideas  of  an  original,  difficult  situation,  which 
was  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  sponsor's  product,  have 
won  top  prizes — original  at  the  time  written,  but  pos- 
sibly since  overworked.  An  example: 

"I  like  Ivory  Soap  because,  though  I  live  in  a 
soft-coal  town,  it  enables  me  to  keep  my  organdy 
curtains  and  bedspreads  as  fresh  and  clean  as  new." 
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The  original  idea  here  was  the  blackening  effect  of 
smog  and  its  successful  solution  through  the  use  of  the 
sponsor's  product. 

Here  is  another  winning  entry  which  illustrates  orig- 
inality in  expressing  what  is  merely  an  ordinary  opinion: 

"I  like  Concentrated  Super  Suds  because,  like 
G-MEN,  these  alert  suds  get  what  they  go  after 
when  I  put  them  to  work  in  my  CRUSADE 
AGAINST  GRIME." 

The  main  idea  in  this  entry  was  simply  that  Super 
Suds  cleans  clothes;  but  note  not  only  the  originality 
but  also  the  aptness  of  words  in  expressing  it — "alert," 
"what  they  go  after,"  "crusade  against  grime."  The 
entry  ends  with  an  effective  pun  on  the  word  "crime," 
which  here  made  an  ending  appropriate  to  the  thought, 
and  enhancing  the  unity  of  the  statement. 

The  following  winning  entry  illustrates  originality  in 
the  use  of  words: 

"I  like  Ivory  Soap  because  my  daughters  wash 
dishes  willingly  since  I'm  buying  Ivory,  for  Ivory 
keeps  their  hands  just  the  way  their  young  hearts 
desire:  Smooth,  Soft,  Attractive." 

This  winning  entry  illustrates  originality  in  the  use 
of  words:  "their  young  hearts  desire"  set  apart  this  entry 
which  is  based  merely  on  the  ordinary  idea  of  soap  being 
kind  to  hands.  Describing  the  desire  for  a  soap  as 
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an  affair  of  the  heart  was  unusual,  but  appropriate  as 
an  expression  of  desire  of  "my  daughters." 

Here  is  a  winning  entry  which  evidently  won  on  the 
originality  of  three  words,  the  only  effective  quality  in 
the  entry: 

"I  like  Concentrated  Super  Suds  because  its  rich, 
deep  and  lasting  suds  gets  the  'deep  down  dirt' 
out  of  my  dirtiest  wash,  easily,  safely,  economically 
protecting  fabrics,  colors  and  hands." 

The  original  words  in  this  entry — original  no  doubt 
at  the  time — are  "deep  down  dirt,"  which  probably  won 
for  the  statement  because,  otherwise,  it  lacks  clearness 
and  unity  in  the  completion  of  a  central  thought. 

Aptness,  the  second  quality  named  by  sponsors  as 
desirable  or  necessary  for  a  winning  statement,  is  a  self- 
evident  requirement  for  any  sentence.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  sentence  statement  should  be  written  on  the  subject, 
and  on  nothing  else!  The  cuing  first  words  supplied  by 
a  sponsor  always  state  the  subject — and  from  there  on 
the  statement  should  be  confined  to  that  subject  in  an 
appropriate  exposition. 

The  following  is  a  winning  entry  which  illustrates 
aptness  in  conforming  to  the  cuing  words: 

"I  like  new  Super-Speed  Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
because  I'm  slow,  but  Old  Dutch  is  fast,  so  I  al- 
ways come  out  ahead  with  my  dirty  work,  leaving 
everything  immaculate  and  glowing  in  record 
time." 
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The  cuing  idea  was  "super-speed";  and  this  entry  got 
the  idea  and  carried  it  out.  Other  winning  entries  in 
this  contest  were  similarly  approprate  to  the  subject. 

There  should  be  aptness  in  the  use  of  words  as  well 
as  in  an  idea.  Words  should  appropriately  follow  the 
meaning — just  the  right  words!  Note  the  aptness  of 
words  to  idea  in  this  winner  of  $1,000: 

"I  like  Royal  Crown  Cola  because  I  can  depend 
upon  its  purity,  benefit  from  its  economy,  and 
enjoy  its  taste,  so  that  in  drinking  it,  I  am  safe, 
saving  and  satisfied." 

The  words  in  this  entry  are  fitting  to  the  subject — 

"depend  on  purity,"  "benefit  from  economy,"  "enjoy 

taste";  and  the  conclusion  parallels  these  appropriate 

jointures,  safe  (purity) ,  saving  (economy) ,  and  satisfied 

(taste) . 

The  third  quality,  sincerity,  often  requested  by  spon- 
sors, is  an  indefinite  excellence,  difficult  of  perception 
and  of  analysis.  The  reason — sincerity  is  a  projection 
from  the  heart  and  as  such  cannot  be  readily  recognized 
in  the  cold  reading  of  an  entry.  Prof.  Lloyd  Herrold 
remarked  in  his  letter  which  was  quoted  in  chapter 
VI  of  Part  I,  that  he  did  not  use  sincerity  as  a  quality 
for  judging  entries,  because  there  was  no  way  to  deter- 
mine the  attitude  of  a  contestant  when  writing  an  entry. 
Other  qualities  are  easily  recognized;  sincerity  is  not. 

Simple,  homely  words  may  express  sincerity,  concrete 
words  which  describe  a  commonplace  situation  of  home 
or  of  life,  words  which  appeal  to  the  senses,  words  of 
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emotion.  The  smooth  flow  of  simple  words  which 
vividly  describes  a  familiar  picture  of  life  may  carry 
the  feeling  of  sincerity  to  the  reader.  Labored  words, 
long  words,  and  overpressed  artifices  of  construction  do 
not  convey  sincerity. 

An  example  of  an  artificial  entry  which  would  never 
be  suspected  of  having  been  written  with  sincerity, 
although  it  might  have  been  sincerely  written,  is  the 
following  winning  statement: 

"I  like  Dr.  Lyon's  Tooth  Powder  because 
CLEANING  my  teeth  with  DENTAL  SECUR- 
ITY; PROTECTING  my  purse  with  ECONOMI- 
CAL SURETY;  and  ENHANCING  MY  PER- 
SONALITY with  SMILE  ASSURITY,  it  is  THE 
PERFECT  DENTIFRICE." 

This  appears  to  be  an  entry  which  has  been  labored 
on  from  the  head  and  not  from  the  heart — a  cold  prod- 
uct of  the  mind.  Artificially  built,  with  a  straining  for 
cleverness,  it  lacks  the  warmth  of  an  apparent  simple 
sincerity. 

The  following  two  entries,  each  the  winner  of  $1,000, 
are  now  quoted,  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  simplicity, 
in  idea  and  expression.  Simplicity  is  a  prerequisite  of 
winning  entries  by  some  judges.  Each  of  these  winning 
entries  started  with  the  given  words,  "I  believe  Camay 
is  best  for  my  complexion  because": 

"...  my  skin  is  clear  and  smooth  after  depend- 
ing on  Camay  through  three  years  of  city  grime 
and  four  years  on  the  farm." 
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"...  I  confess  spending  little  time  and  effort  on 
my  complexion,  yet  quick,  daily  Camay  cleansings 
keep  my  skin  looking  smooth,  clear  and  carefully 
cared  for." 

The  following  winner  of  a  Mercury  car  is  quoted  from 
"Prize  Ideas"  and  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
All-American  School.  It  is  presented  as  an  example  of 
an  entry  which  has  just  about  everything  noted  in  this 
chapter  as  leading  up  to  a  major  award: 

"I  like  Swan  Soap  because  I  want  daintiness; 
John  howls  for  floatability,  no  clinging  fragrance; 
we  need  an  all-in-one  soap,  and  that's  what  we  get — 
all  in  Swan." 

This  winner  is  a  splendid  example  of  unity  of 
thought  from  the  first  to  last  word.  Two  contrasting 
ideas  are  harmonized  in  the  concluding  clause  and  this 
conclusion  is  actually  summed  up  effectively  in  the  last 
three  words — "all  in  Swan."  There  is  an  effective  use 
of  appropriate  concrete  words,  particularly,  "dainti- 
ness," "howls  for  floatability,"  and  "clinging  fragrance." 
The  entry  carries  with  it  also  an  effect  of  sincerity — in 
a  pertinent  description  of  a  homey  situation,  presented 
with  simple,  felicitous  words. 

To  sum  up:  a  Short  Statement  is  a  sentence  which 
presents  a  complete  thought,  and  not  one  which  at- 
tempts to  list  all  the  qualities  or  uses  of  a  product.  The 
thought  should  have  unity  of  presentation  from  the  first 
to  last  word.  Unity  is  obtained  through  a  sensible  sue- 
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cession  of  specific  and  concrete  words — not  general  and 
abstract.  These  words  should  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
the  emotions  by  reference  to  familiar  situations  in  the 
home  or  in  life.  Simple,  homely  words  carry  with  them 
the  impression  of  sincerity.  Add  originality  of  idea  and 
aptness  of  expression — there  is  a  winning  entry! 


CHAPTER  XVI 
BEYOND  25  WORDS 

This  chapter  is  not  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
how  to  write,  but  only  a  first  word!  It  is  written  for 
beginning  writers,  and  particularly  for  those  contestants 
who  have  been  successful  in  composing  short  statements 
for  prize  contests  and  who  wish  to  progress  to  the  com- 
position of  longer  writings. 

Writing  is  many-sided;  and,  since  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  hundreds  of  essays,  poems  and  books 
have  been  written  to  express  constructive  views  on  how 
to  write.  The  principles  of  writing  advanced  by  Horace 
in  his  Ars  Poetica  have  in  great  part  been  followed  by 
writers  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Plato  to 
Dryden,  and  Dryden  to  Poe,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  Spenser, 
Stevenson,  De  Quincey,  Schopenhauer,  Quiller-Couch — 
hundreds  of  authors  have  written  on  style,  and  their 
ideas  may  be  read  with  profit  by  beginning  writers. 

Many  ancient  and  medieval  authors  appear  to  have 
written  for  their  own  amusement,  or  for  a  limited  circle 
of  readers.  It  was  considered  smart  by  some  to  write 
over  the  heads  of  the  general  public,  to  write  mystically 
and  confusedly,  with  an  appearance  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  learning.  Reputations  for  profundity  were 
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made  on  unintelligible  writing  because,  not  being 
understood,  it  was  thought  to  be  deep  beyond  the  grasp 
of  readers. 

The  demands  of  markets  have  forced  writing  to  be 
increasingly  simple  and  clear.  Literary  markets  today 
require  that  there  be  clear  communication  between 
writer  and  reader — the  reader  being  represented  by  the 
publisher.  It  appears  that  the  "first  word"  in  writing 
is  "communication" — clear  communication;  and  clear 
communication  from  writer  to  reader  is  taken  as  the 
subject  of  this  chapter. 

The  first  pattern  of  writing  "beyond  25  words"  for 
prize  contests  is  the  letter,  which  may  range  from  50  to 
100  words,  or  more.  It  may  be  an  "appreciation"  letter, 
to  extoll  the  product  being  advertised  by  a  contest;  or 
it  may  be  on  a  general  subject,  indirectly,  or  not  at  all, 
connected  with  a  sponsor's  business. 

The  clear  communication  of  human  interest  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  prize-winning  letter. 
The  following  example,  quoted  by  permission  of  the 
Carnation  Company,  in  one  of  whose  contests  about 
twelve  years  ago  the  entry  won  top  prize,  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  such  communication,  arising  from  a  sim- 
ple expression  of  sentiment  which  involved  a  common 
situation  in  the  home.  Since  it  did  not  have  to  praise 
a  product,  this  letter  could  be  addressed  to  the  heart  of 
the  reader;  and  full  advantage  was  taken  of  this  op- 
portunity. A  lullaby  was  used  as  a  theme  song  by  a 
Carnation  radio  program. 

The  winning  letter  follows: 
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WHY  I  LOVE  A  LULLABY 

A  lullaby!  The  very  word  is  music.  But,  though 
great  musicians  WRITE  lullabies,  I  think  they 
merely  dip  into  the  past — and  write  what  their 
mothers  sang  to  them.  A  lullaby  is  both  a  prayer 
and  a  hope.  It  carries  the  oldest,  hardest  heart  back 
to  the  most  sacred  and  most  treasured  days  of  life. 
It  comes  nearer  to  Heaven  than  all  the  sermons  I 
have  ever  heard,  than  all  the  matchless  poetry  of 
the  ages,  than  all  the  science  of  mankind.  When  I 
look  at  my  sleeping  child,  I  am  mute  with  the 
wonder  of  creation;  and  its  mother's  lullaby,  a  song 
as  old  as  the  human  race,  awakes  in  me,  as  in  all  of 
us,  a  spiritual  sense  of  our  nearness  to  the  Divine. 

The  entry  was  effective  because  it  pictured  concretely 
a  simple  scene  from  life,  a  truthful,  recognizable  picture 
of  a  mother  singing  a  lullaby  to  her  child,  with  the 
resulting  emotions.  It  was  evidently  recognized  by  the 
judges  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  human  interest. 

The  effect  of  sincere  human  interest  was  attained 
in  the  entry  through  the  use  of  simple,  concrete  words. 
Note  the  effective  words:  "dip  into  the  past";  "carries 
.  .  .  heart  to  ...  treasured  days";  "nearer  to  Heaven  than 
sermons  .  .  .  poetry  .  .  .  science";  "sleeping  child  .  .  . 
mute  .  .  .  awakes  .  .  .  spiritual  sense  ...  to  the  Divine." 
It  was  an  entry  permeated  with  high  sentiment,  appeal- 
ing to  the  home,  and  memories  of  home;  and  bringing 
out,  through  concreteness  of  treatment,  its  human 
interest. 

The  pattern   of  contest  writing  which   follows  the 
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letter  in  length  is  the  essay,  containing  from  200  to  500 
or  more  words.  The  following  quoted  essay,  winner 
of  $5,000  in  Drew  Pearson's  United  States  Contest  for 
offerings  on  the  subject,  "How  to  Make  Democracy 
Live,"  entered  in  the  competition  by  Russell  Mitchel- 
tree  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  is  presented  here  not  only  for 
its  patriotic  sentiment  but  for  the  unity  of  its  compo- 
sition, shown  by  the  excellent  opening  statement  of  its 
text,  the  clear  organization  of  its  3-paragraph  subject 
development,  and  the  conciseness  of  its  one-sentence 
closing  summary.  Here  pertinent  ideas  are  expressed 
with  perspicuous  nicety  of  form. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DEMOCRACY  LIVE 

We,  the  people,  can  make  democracy  live,  by  liv- 
ing for  democracy.  First,  let  me — this  man,  this 
woman — cherish  human  freedom.  Then  let  me, 
by  word  and  example,  inspire  others  to  follow  dem- 
ocratic ways. 

As  a  citizen  of  my  community,  let  me  respect 
individual  worth  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
position.  Let  me  grant  each  person  all  his  rights — 
religious,  political,  social,  economic.  Let  me  pro- 
tect these  rights — if  need  be,  with  my  blood.  Work- 
ing for  others,  let  me  work  well.  Employing  others, 
let  me  pay  well.  Applying  goodwill  at  democracy's 
roots,  I  shall  nourish  life,  liberty,  happiness. 

As  a  citizen  of  my  country,  let  me  faithfully  prac- 
tice my  citizenship,  not  lose  democracy  by  default. 
Let  me  advance  these  principles  of  welfare:  That 
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government  is  not  a  master,  but  an  ever-progressing 
ally  of  man  in  his  quest  of  food,  health,  home,  edu- 
cation, security.  That  good  public  servants  should 
be  supported  and  unfit  be  replaced.  That  minori- 
ties must  be  heeded,  lest  unchecked  power  turn 
tyrant.  That  I  am  personally  responsible  for  mak- 
ing democracy  succeed,  on  election  day  and  every 
day. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  let  me  help  my  country 
to  help  mankind.  Untainted  by  selfish  interest,  let 
us  aid  any  nation  threatened  or  exploited.  Being 
strong,  let  us  lead  earth's  peoples  to  prosperity  and 
peace. 

Thus  doing  our  duty  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
justice,  wisdom,  courage,  kindness,  we  shall  win 
men's  hearts  and  make  democracy  live. 

Literary  competitions  beyond  the  essay  in  length  may 
use  any  of  the  various  writing  patterns.  The  short  short 
story,  the  short  story,  novel,  drama,  article,  poetry,  book, 
and  radio,  television  and  motion  picture  scene  and 
play — all  are  used  or  usable  for  the  promotion  of 
competitions. 

It  is  obvious  that  writing  to  be  published  should  be 
consciously  directed  to  prospective  readers.  The  reader 
is  the  final  judge.  He  wants  his  interest  held  from  first 
to  last  word;  and  this  may  best  be  accomplished  through 
the  clearness  of  a  concrete  style,  and  through  unity  of 
composition,  in  conveying  to  the  reader  the  multifarious 
truths,  the  homely,  recognizable  truths,  of  life. 
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Only  writing  and  re-writing  trains  a  beginning  writer! 
Reading  the  masters  of  literature  on  how  to  write  is  a 
useful  aid  in  learning  the  general  principles  which  they 
have  thought  to  be  true;  but  reading,  unsupported  by 
practice,  will  seldom  teach  the  technique  of  writing. 
Style,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  taught  as  learned.  Style, 
as  any  art,  becomes  an  individual  acquisition  through 
continuous  practice.  It  is  a  writing  habit;  and  the  habit 
of  clarity  in  writing,  of  concreteness,  and  of  unity  of 
composition,  may  be  formed  from  the  start,  and  become 
a  fixed  part  of  style. 

Georges-Louis  Leclerc  De  Buffon,  a  scientist  and  not 
a  man  of  letters,  delivered  an  address  before  the  French 
Academy  on  August  25,  1753,  in  which  he  made  the 
famous  statement,  "The  style  is  the  man  himself."  This 
appears  to  be  true  to  the  extent  that  a  writer  must  form 
his  own  style  and  it  will  then  reflect  his  ability,  char- 
acter, imagination,  and  perception  of  the  realities  of  life. 
But  style  today  is  more  than  the  writing  man;  it  is  also 
the  reading  man,  as  seen  first  through  the  eyes  of  a  pub- 
lisher, and  finally  of  the  reader. 

To  be  read,  understood  and  enjoyed,  a  writing  must 
be  clear,  interesting,  and  true — or  in  fiction,  plausible. 
These  are  basic  qualities  upon  which  a  beginning  writer 
may  depend  above  all  others  for  effective  writing.  Ele- 
ments of  style  grow  out  of,  or  combine  to  make  effective, 
these  three  essentials  of  writing.  They  may  be  summed 
up  in  an  over-all  prerequisite  of  clear,  interesting  and 
sincere  communication. 

Clear,  interesting  and  sincere  communication  appears 
to  be  the  purpose  of  style  in  writing.  Coordination  and 
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integration  of  the  parts  of  a  composition  add  to  its  clear- 
ness; and  concreteness  of  words  not  only  adds  to  clear- 
ness, but  also  creates  interest  and  conforms  to  truth. 

Organization  of  material  is  therefore  a  prime  essen- 
tial of  writing  in  the  beginning  writer's  efforts  to  attain 
a  clarity  of  style.  This  means  unity  of  thought  in  a 
sentence,  of  a  topic  in  a  paragraph,  of  a  broader  phase 
of  the  subject  in  a  chapter,  or  of  the  whole  subject  in 
a  book.  All  writings,  whether  short  or  long,  sentence, 
letter,  essay,  article,  story  or  book,  are  included  in  the 
requirement  for  unity  of  presentation. 

An  advance  outline  of  the  organization  of  a  subject 
aids  in  accomplishing  unity  of  treatment.  An  outline 
sees  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  attempts  to  fit  into  sen- 
sible order  all  its  constituent  parts.  A  composition  has 
its  own  integrity,  just  as  everything  in  nature's  orderly 
world. 

The  mind  of  man  demands  wholeness,  just  as  does 
nature  throughout  the  universe.  The  mind  strives  to 
classify,  to  coordinate,  to  integrate  all  the  facts  in 
literature  or  in  life.  The  mind  of  a  reader  demands 
coordination  and  integration  of  the  parts  of  a  com- 
position. 

The  second  broad  quality  of  style,  which  aids  clear- 
ness, adds  to  interest,  portrays  truth,  or  emphasizes 
plausibility,  is  concreteness  in  the  use  of  words. 

Psychology  affirms  that  only  the  concrete  is  real;  and 
it  appears  that  only  the  concrete  builds  "real"  writing. 
Abstractions  do  not  clearly  define  thought  nor  make 
a  fitting  transfer  to  the  reader.  Dogmatic  generalities, 
without  specific  illustration,  are  not  convincing. 
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It  therefore  may  be  said  that  only  the  concrete  gives 
reality  to  writing,  a  clear-cut  and  satisfying  reality  which 
the  abstract  may  never  offer.  Concreteness  in  writing 
is  attained  through  exactness  of  perception  and  of 
thought,  expressed  with  words  of  specific  meaning.  It 
is  attained  through  practice  of  writing  for  the  reader, 
who  wants  to  know  exactly  what  the  writing  is  attempt- 
ing to  delineate,  and  who  desires  to  see  a  unified  picture 
of  all  pertinent  details. 

It  follows  that  only  a  concrete  style  will  interest  a 
reader.  A  painter  might  just  as  well  throw  mud  at  his 
canvas  to  create  interest  in  his  picture,  as  a  writer 
throw  abstractions  at  his  reader.  General  and  abstract 
words  are  muddy  in  meaning;  they  do  not  draw  a  defi- 
nite picture  for  the  reader.  They  do  not  convey  exact 
truth  nor  even  plausibility;  they  are  equivocal,  am- 
biguous, indefinite,  capable  of  various  implications  of 
meaning,  unsatisfying,  full  of  exasperating  irritations. 

To  gain  and  hold  the  interest  of  a  reader,  therefore, 
a  beginning  writer  should  start  out  by  clearly  defining 
his  thought  through  the  use  of  specific  words.  Life  is 
not  made  up  of  fatuous  generalities  but  of  specific 
events;  and  a  beginning  writer  should  search  for  and 
find  the  specific  words  which  may  particularize  these 
events,  and  the  sensations  and  emotions  connected  with 
them. 

Word  books  supply  the  opportunity  for  selection  of 
words  which  may  most  clearly  and  appropriately  ex- 
press sincere  thought  and  true  sentiment. 

Roget's  International  Thesaurus  is  recommended  as 
a  comprehensive  word  book  of  synonyms  and  anto- 
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nyms.    To  quote  from  its   introductory  explanation: 
"This  is  how  it  works:    (1)   Look  up  your  word  in  the 
Index  Guide;    (2)   Choose  the  reference  you  want;    (3) 
Look  up  the  reference  in  the  text  part;  and   (4)    Find 
your  word  in  a  group  of  synonyms." 

The  1185  pages  of  the  International  Edition  of  Ro- 
get's  Thesaurus  contain  the  specific  words  to  define  a 
writer's  thought.  References  and  cross-references  quickly 
lead  the  searcher  to  the  word  with  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  desired. 

A  unique  word  book,  The  Word  Finder,  compiled 
and  edited  by  J.  I.  Rodale,  supplements  the  use  of  a 
Thesaurus  for  a  writer.  To  quote  from  its  Preface: 
"Nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  are  listed,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  in  connection  with  each  such  word  a  list 
of  'augmentatives'  is  given,  that  is,  words  that  can  be 
used  to  condition  such  a  noun,  verb,  or  adjective.  In 
the  case  of  h ill,  for  example,  The  Word  Finder  will  fur- 
nish either  adjectives,  such  as  gleaming,  emerald,  ver- 
dured  ...  ^  or  verbs,  as  hills  dot,  encroach,  flank,  greet, 
interpose,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  verb  hinder  we  are  told 
that  a  thing  can  hinder  us  unendurably,  irritatingly, 
irksomely  .  .  .  ,  as  well  as  that  we  should  also  consult  the 
synonym  entries,  retard  and  obstruct." 

Excellent  books  on  the  use  of  words  for  the  student 
are:  The  Way  to  Write  by  Rudolph  Flesch  and  A.  H. 
Lass;  The  World  of  Words,  and  Usage  and  Abusage,  by 
Eric  Partridge;  The  Story  of  Language  by  Mario  Pei; 
and  The  American  Language  by  Henry  Louis  Mencken. 
These  books  supply  a  general  course  on  language  and 
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the  use  of  words — Thesaurus  and  Word  Finder  furnish 
immediate  and  constant  aid. 

The  first  word  for  beginning  writers  is  therefore  here 
suggested  to  be  "communication" — clear,  truthful  and 
interesting  communication  from  writer  to  reader.  Unity 
of  composition,  through  coordination  and  integration 
of  its  parts,  and  concreteness  of  style,  through  the  use  of 
specific,  fitting  words,  insure  ease  of  reading,  conserve 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  reader,  and  maintain  his 
interest.  It  may  be  that  "communication" — clear,  sin- 
cere and  interesting — is  also  the  last  word  for  effective 
writing! 


CHAPTER  XVII 
BUILDING  WITH  WORD  BLOCKS 

Puzzle  contests  occur  in  cycles;  and  one  popular  re- 
curring type  of  prize  puzzle  offer  is  known  as  "Word 
Building."  There  are  four  types  of  word  building  of- 
fers, each  of  which  has  passed  through  one  or  more 
cycles  of  popularity.  One  pattern,  Simple  Word  Build- 
ing, is  announced  sporadically  today.  Word  and  Letter 
Scrambles  came  back  in  early  1950  for  newspaper  con- 
test patterns;  and  Progressive  Word  Building  may  be 
expected  to  return  at  any  time  to  the  contest  scene. 

The  four  types  comprise:  (1)  Building  words  from 
the  letters  in  a  phrase,  sentence  or  slogan,  here  termed 
SIMPLE  WORD  BUILDING;  (2)  Building  words 
through  the  arithmetical  progression  of  the  value  of 
their  letters,  termed  here  PROGRESSIVE  BUILDING; 
(3)  Building  words  from  a  series  of  letter-scrambled 
words,  termed  WORD  SCRAMBLES;  and  (4)  Build- 
ing words  from  a  group  of  scrambled  letters,  termed 
LETTER  SCRAMBLES. 

SIMPLE  WORD  BUILDING 

The  problem  of  Simple  Word  Building  is  to  build 
the  largest  possible  number  of  words  from  the  letters 
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in  a  given  phrase  or  sentence,  often  a  slogan.  It  is  really 
a  two-way  problem:  (1)  interpreting  the  rules;  and 
(2)  combing  the  dictionary  for  eligible  words. 

The  rules  of  a  contest  using  this  type  of  word  build- 
ing must  be  interpreted  before  proceeding  to  search  a 
dictionary  for  eligible  words.  This  is  not  always  easy 
to  do  when  rules  merely  say  that  only  "Standard  Eng- 
lish" words  are  eligible. 

A  standard  English  word  is,  according  to  definition 
in  Merriam-Webster:  "The  substantially  uniform  type 
of  English  accepted  and  written  by  the  educated  wher- 
ever English  is  used."  This  definition,  being  written  in 
the  present  tense,  would  appear  to  apply  to  current 
times;  that  is,  to  usage  as  prescribed  in  the  latest  dic- 
tionaries at  the  time  a  contest  of  this  type  is  in  prog- 
ress. If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  definition, 
then  all  words  in  a  late  dictionary  would  be  considered 
standard  English  except  those  marked  obsolete  or  for- 
eign. However,  this  is  just  one  view  of  a  definition  for 
standard  English  words — one  of  many! 

A  word-building  contest  of  some  time  ago  stipulated 
the  use  of  standard  English  words  in  the  rules  for  en- 
trants. So  many  contestants  wrote  to  the  sponsor  for 
interpretation  of  this  rule  that  a  2-page  circular  was 
mailed  in  reply  by  the  sponsor,  to  explain  what  was 
meant.  The  circular  listed  from  15  to  25  inclusions, 
exclusions,  exceptions,  and  restrictions;  and  these  ex- 
planations represented  the  interpretation  by  just  one 
sponsor! 

A  standard  English  word  as  defined  for  use  in  word- 
building  contests  is  therefore  the  interpretation  which 
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a  sponsor  pleases  to  put  upon  it  for  each  contest.  The 
contestant  must  simply  outguess  his  competitors  to  win; 
he  must  make  a  decision  as  to  how  each  sponsor  will 
define  a  standard  English  word;  and  the  more  liberal 
his  interpretation,  the  more  chance  he  has  to  win! 

A  recently  announced  word-building  contest  stipu- 
lates standard  English  words  but  also  in  the  rules  ex- 
cludes the  use  of  proper  names,  plurals,  or  keyed  for- 
eign words;  the  rules  say  nothing  about  obsolete  words. 
Would  they  be  included  or  not?  Are  they  standard 
English?  Certainly  obsolete  words  are  not  standard 
usage  today;  but  the  interpretation  can,  and  has  been, 
made  that  once  a  standard  English  word,  always  a  stand- 
ard English!  Therefore  it  is  safer  to  include  them  than 
not;  to  exclude  all  words  definitely  prohibited  but  in- 
clude all  others.  That  is  the  way  of  the  winners! 

It  follows  that  sponsors  should  make  definite  rules 
for  this  type  of  contest.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  the  logical 
procedure  for  a  contestant  is  to  stay  out  of  such  con- 
tests. If,  however,  a  contestant  does  enter,  the  winning 
procedure  is  to  use  all  words  not  definitely  excluded  in 
the  rules.  Let  the  sponsor  scratch  such  words  that  he 
may  finally  decide  are  ineligible  under  ambiguous  rules! 
Let  him  work  for  his  ambiguities,  equivocations,  con- 
tradictions, and  ineptitudes!  Rules  should  be  so  clear 
that  explanations  would  not  be  necessary  either  before 
or  after  entries  are  submitted! 

The  working  procedure  on  this  type  of  word  building 
is  simple.  Use  an  unabridged  dictionary,  not  a  collegi- 
ate or  desk  volume.  Search  for  qualified  words;  read 
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through  word  meanings  to  the  end,  as  variations  of 
words  may  yield  profitable  results  in  partly  obscured 
places. 

Assume  that  words  are  to  be  formed  from  the  letters 
in  the  following  three  words,  CONTESTING  IS  DE- 
LIGHTFUL, under  which  note  the  coded  letters  in 
lines  2  and  3: 


(1)  CONTESTING  IS  DELIGHTFUL 

(2)  CDEE.FG  GH  I  I  I  LLN  NO  S  STTTU 

(3)  ABJKMPQRVWXYZ 


The  letters  in  the  second  line  are  simply  those  of  the 
first,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  These  are  guide 
letters  for  quick  reference  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  letter  is  eligible.  They  also  show  at  a  glance  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  letter  may  be  used  in  a  word,  as  2-E,  2-G, 
3-1,  2-L,  2-N,  2-S,  3-T.  An  alternate  guide  is  a  list  of 
letters  which  are  not  eligible.  These  are  listed  in  the 
third  line,  also  in  alphabetical  order.  A  word  which 
contains  only  letters  appearing  in  line  2  is  eligible;  a 
word  containing  any  letter  appearing  in  line  3  is  not 
eligible. 

Decide  on  the  rules  for  eligibility  of  words;  search  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  or  the  one  specified  in  rules, 
for  words  which  qualify;  list  the  words  on  quarter-inch 
ruled  paper,  held  in  a  binder;  and  type  the  entry. 
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PROGRESSIVE  BUILDING 

Progressive  Building  involves  building  up  a  score 
from  the  repetition  of  letters  in  the  words  used,  each 
repetition  of  a  letter  adding  one  point  to  its  value  over 
its  preceding  value,  as  in  the  progression:  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 
The  first  letter  of  each  word  in  the  frame  is  usually  given 
by  the  sponsor. 

Since  repetition  of  letters  is  the  main  requirement, 
it  follows  that  the  most  common  letters  in  the  alphabet 
should  be  used  from  the  start  to  build  a  score.  The 
most  common  are  E  and  A  of  the  vowels,  and  S,  T,  N,  L, 
and  R  of  the  consonants.  Assume  that  the  word  given 
by  sponsor,  upon  which  8-letter  words  are  to  be  built, 
is  PREREQUISITE.  An  example  follows,  using  the 
first  three  letters,  to  show  the  method  of  construction 
and  procedure: 

11211312  TOTALS 

Peerless  12 
24523134 

Reelrall  24 

67532824 

Eelspear  37 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  common  letters  of  the  first 
word  are  repeated  in  succeeding  words,  with  the  extra 
letters  anticipating  the  letters  to  come  in  the  key  word; 
and  that  the  arithmetical  progression  of  the  value  of 
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each  letter  as  it  appears  is  the  progression  of  values  1, 
2,  3,  4,  etc. 

This  is  an  excellent  puzzle  for  use  in  contests;  it  will 
be  used  again,  as,  with  longer  words  to  fill  in,  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  of  ties  occurring  in  the  top 
brackets. 

WORD  SCRAMBLES 

This  is  the  simplest  form  of  scrambled  letters,  in 
which  the  letters  of  a  word  are  scrambled  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  obtain  the  correct  word  by  unscrambling  the 
letters.  This  type  has  been  often  used  for  the  prelimi- 
nary problem  of  a  scrambled-letter  contest,  with  a  tie- 
breaker using  the  more  complicated  type  of  scrambled 
letters  described  under  sub-title,  Letter  Scrambles.  How- 
ever, this  simple  form  has  also  been  used  for  the  major 
problem  of  contests,  its  simplicity  being  counterbal- 
anced by  the  large  number  of  words  to  be  unscrambled. 

When  used  as  a  major  problem  in  a  contest,  a  refer- 
ence book  is  usually  named  in  which  the  scrambled 
names  may  be  found,  such  as  a  dictionary,  atlas,  or  the 
Bible.  A  contest  of  a  few  years  ago  used  the  Bible  as 
reference  and  the  large  number  of  names  therein  made 
a  difficult  problem  and  one  which  brought  in  few  if  any 
ties.  Also,  an  atlas  has  been  used  for  reference  to  the 
cities  in  a  certain  state  or  country.  Top  winners  in 
these  competitions  probably  used  the  coding  system 
which  is  here  described. 

Assume  that  the  scrambled  names  in  a  contest  are 
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names  of  cities  and  states  and  one  scrambled  name  is  as 
follows:  FONLIRIACA.  Arrange  these  letters  in  alpha- 
betical order,  thus:  AACFIILNOR.  Look  over  the  10- 
letter  names  which  are  included  in  the  reference  given 
by  sponsor.  California  is  one  of  the  10-letter  names. 
Code  it  the  same  way,  according  to  succession  of  letters 
in  the  alphabet;  it  comes  out,  AACFIILNOR,  matching 
the  coded  scrambled  letters  for  the  problem  name, 
FONLIRIACA.  Therefore,  California  is  the  solution. 
Possibly  all  the  names  in  the  given  reference  have  been 
coded  in  advance;  this  is  the  preferred  method,  if  the 
contest  does  not  cover  too  much  territory.  For  exam- 
ples, the  cities  in  a  state  may  be  easily  coded  in  advance; 
or  the  names  in  the  Bible.  When  this  is  done,  the  coded 
names  should  be  listed  in  alphabetical  order,  for  quick 
reference. 

LETTER  SCRAMBLES 

This  is  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  pattern  of 
scrambled  letters,  in  which  a  large  number  of  scram- 
bled letters  is  given  by  sponsor  from  which  words  are 
to  be  formed  from  a  given  list.  Each  letter  has  a  value 
and  the  problem  is  to  attain  the  highest  possible  score 
from  adding  up  the  values  of  all  letters  used  to  form 
words.  Since  the  total  value  of  all  given  letters  has  been 
ascertained,  the  easiest  way  to  compute  the  score  is  to 
subtract  from  this  total  the  value  of  left-over  letters,  if 
any.  If  there  are  no  letters  left  over,  the  score  is  perfect. 

Assume  that  the  sponsor  has  given  1200  scrambled 
letters  in  a  contest,  and  a  list  of  200  words  from  which 
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selections  must  be  made  to  form  words  with  the  scram- 
bled letters.  Here  is  a  plan  of  procedure: 

Check  off  the  letters  carefully,  listing  each  as  checked 
under  its  letter,  as  A,  B,  C,  etc.  When  all  letters  have 
been  listed,  add  up  the  check  marks  for  each  letter,  to 
arrive  at  the  total  number  of  each  letter.  Now  have  a 
quantity  of  anagram  letter  blocks  at  hand;  a  solid  wood 
block  can  be  more  easily  handled  than  a  flat  paper 
square;  a  wood  block  about  five-eighths  inch  square, 
and  thick  enough  to  have  a  little  weight,  to  hold  it  in 
place  when  using,  is  about  right. 

Count  out  anagram  blocks  for  the  total  number  of 
each  letter,  as,  75-A's,  15-B's,  etc.,  arranging  each  letter 
pile  on  a  table  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  These 
letter-block  piles  comprise  all  the  material  needed  to 
work  the  contest.  One  cannot  use  too  many  nor  too 
few  letters  because  they  are  all  there  on  the  table  in 
plain  sight. 

Use  the  letter  blocks  to  compile  words  as  selected 
from  the  given  list.  Each  letter  pile  indicates  the  quan- 
tity of  each  letter  to  be  used,  and  each  pile  should  be 
used  or  conserved  in  accordance  with  its  size.  For 
example,  with  1200  total  letters  and  75  of  them  A's, 
then  there  is  1-A  available  for  every  16  letters  as  used. 
And  with  a  total  of  15-B's,  there  is  1-B  available  for 
every  80  letters.  Try  to  use  each  letter  in  its  approxi- 
mate ratio  to  all  the  letters,  so  that  the  stock  of  letters 
may  be  preserved  proportionately  almost  to  the  end. 
This  percentage  method  can  only  be  an  approximation; 
the  size  of  letter  piles  indicates  roughly  the  proportions 
at  any  one  time  during  the  process  of  word  building; 
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but  figuring  percentages  will  conserve  the  supplies  so 
that  letters  are  available  until  nearing  the  end  of  the 
compilation. 

A  great  advantage  of  using  anagram  letter  blocks  is 
this:  that  words  formed  with  them  may  be  broken  at 
any  time,  when  more  letters  are  needed  or  when  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  This  breaking  of  words  is  a  par- 
ticular convenience  when  a  group  of  words  has  been 
blocked  and  letters  remain  over  which  cannot  be  used. 
In  this  event,  look  over  the  list  of  names  and  note  how 
these  remaining  letters  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  letters;  then  break  up  such  blocked  words  as 
will  supply  these  necessary  letters.  This  procedure 
should  be  continued  until  all  possible  letters  have  been 
used  in  the  formation  of  words. 

The  letter-scramble  pattern  has  been  popular  with 
newspaper  sponsors  for  many  years  and  was  used  again 
in  1950  by  several  sponsors.  There  are  no  ambiguities 
in  the  rules,  as  eligible  words  are  supplied  by  sponsor 
with  the  scrambled  letters.  Since  ties  are  not  probable 
in  a  letter  scramble,  it  makes  a  desirable  type  for  puzzle 
sponsors,  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  pattern  for  contestants. 

Word  Building  is  interesting  when  rules  are  clearly 
stated;  there  is  work  enough  to  do  in  any  pattern  with- 
out the  additional  burden  of  harmonizing  contentious 
instructions.  A  puzzle  contest  which  supplies  all  the 
working  material  is  the  most  desirable  from  the  points 
of  view  of  clearness  of  procedure  and  conservation  of 
time.  These  points  are  illustrated  in  the  letter-scramble 
pattern. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
REBUS  PICTURE  PUZZLES 


The  rebus  is  a  puzzle  wherein  pictures  must  be  cor- 
rectly named.  The  names  are  then  used,  by  addition 
and  subtraction  of  their  letters,  to  arrive  at  a  solution. 
The  main  problem  is  to  identify  the  pictures;  but  once 
named,  the  rest  is  easy. 

To  name  the  pictures  in  a  difficult  tiebreaker  is  not 
an  easy  task;  it  is  almost  impossible  unless  a  contestant 
has  accumulated  a  large  assortment  of  pictures,  with 
their  names,  from  previous  rebus  contests  and  from  ref- 
erence books  of  the  world;  and  has  also  compiled  a  list 
of  source  books  from  which  pictures  have  been  or  might 
be  taken  by  creative  artists  for  use  in  competitions — 
and  has  established  a  library  of  such  books. 

Straight  Rebus  is  a  collector's  timeless  hobby,  which 
includes  the  assiduous  collection  of  pictures  and  books 
that  have  been  used,  or  might  be  usable,  in  Rebus  con- 
tests. Collectors  have  been  acquiring  such  pictures  and 
books  since  the  first  Rebus  contests  were  promoted! 
Although  an  accumulation  of  rebus  pictures  known  to 
have  been  used,  and  a  list  of  source  books,  offer  decided 
advantage  to  puzzle  prize  seekers,  such  persons  all  too 
often  fail  to  score  in  a  difficult  rebus  tiebreaker  because 
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new  sources  for  pictures  are  always  being  discovered  by 
the  specialists  who  create  rebus  puzzles.  One  collector 
may  find  these  new  pictures  in  his  files,  or  may  have  the 
source  books  in  his  library,  or  know  where  to  find  them. 
He  therefore  "stumps  the  experts"  and  wins  a  major 
award! 

About  ten  years  ago  a  certain  newspaper  promoted 
a  Rebus  contest  wherein  pictures  were  so  difficult  to 
name  that  collectors  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  find 
the  source  books  from  which  many  of  them  were  copied; 
and,  by  report  at  least,  none  has  yet  succeeded  in  run- 
ning them  all  down! 

One  group  of  sponsors  appears  to  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  thousands  who  compete  with 
experts  who  have  acquired  collections  of  rebus  material. 
These  sponsors  include  a  rule  which  excludes  anyone 
who  has  won  a  specified  amount  in  any  previous  con- 
test from  entering  their  particular  Rebus  competitions. 
Such  a  rule  ostensibly  excludes  many  expert  collectors 
of  rebus  material.  It  is  true  that  winners  who  are  in- 
eligible under  such  a  rule  stay  out  of  the  contests — they 
do  not  enter  under  their  own  names!  But  the  proxy 
system,  submitting  entries  under  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  other  persons  who  are  eligible,  makes  it  a 
simple  matter  to  sidetrack  such  rules,  if  contestants 
wish  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  said  that  one  may  go  to  a  library  and  look 
through  hundreds  of  books  within  the  few  days  al- 
lowed for  solving  a  final  tiebreaker;  but  such  a  search 
is  seldom  successful  because  numerous  rebus  reference 
sources,  such  as  catalogues,  are  not  available  in  libraries. 
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Time  alone  defeats  the  purposes  of  any  such  search.  A 
consistently  successful  competitor  must  constantly  main- 
tain an  extensive  rebus  library  in  his  own  home. 

The  following  example  reveals  a  simple  rebus  puzzle 
such  as  might  be  used  in  the  easy  preliminary  of  a  na- 
tional rebus  contest: 

Assume  that  a  rebus  puzzle  contains:  Letter  K,  plus 
picture  of  a  fisherman,  plus  picture  of  a  jeep,  plus  let- 
ters KE;  and  minus  picture  of  a  knee,  minus  picture  of 
a  hamper,  minus  letter  J;  these  would  be  lined  up  as 
follows: 

x  xxxxxxxxxx 

Plus    « KF I  SHERMAN JEEP KE   FISKE 

Minus  —  KNE  EH  AMPERJ 


Deducting  all  minus  letters  from  the  plus  letters,  as 
noted  by  mark  x  above  the  eliminated  plus  letters,  there 
remain  the  plus  letters  FISKE,  which  is  the  solution. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  letters  of  the  solution  come 
out  in  correct  order;  but  today  the  letters  of  a  solution 
are  more  often  scrambled,  as  in  the  following: 

Plus    —  RLOCKFAUCETNO    OKCO 

or 
Minus  -~  TECLUBFAN  COOK 

Here,  the  remaining  plus  letters  come  out  OKCO,  or, 
unscrambled,  COOK,  the  solution.  For  a  long  name, 
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the  code  method  may  be  used,  thus,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical succession,  the  scrambled  letters  equal  CKOO, 
and  also  the  solution  COOK  equals  CKOO. 

Following  is  an  example  of  a  more  difficult  Rebus,  in 
which  the  unusual  objects  are  not  so  easy  to  name: 


•y  V  v       TfX^C       3C5C  X  X  X  X  X 

Plus    —  BRIDOONGAYYOUMETER   DGYOU 

or 
Minus  —  ARM 0  I  REB E  T 0  N  Y  GOUDY 


A  picture  of  a  special  type  of  bridle,  with  name 
"bridoon,"  is  found  in  French  encyclopedia,  Larousse 
Agricole;  a  picture  of  a  boat  with  three  sails  is  located, 
with  the  name  "gayyou,"  in  another  French  set,  La 
Rousse  Illustrated  Dictionary  and  Universal  Encyclo- 
pedia (Petit  Larousse  Illustre] ;  39.37  inches  in  the  puz- 
zle is  a  "meter";  the  picture  of  a  square  boxlike  object 
is  found  to  be  a  cupboard,  or  "armoire";  and  the  picture 
of  a  plant  is  found  in  Bailey's  Horticultural  set  with  the 
name  "betony." 

The  above  example  illustrates  how  difficult  a  rebus 
puzzle  can  be,  and  how  widely  distributed  are  the  source 
books  in  which  the  pictures  may  be  found.  True,  these 
words  are  all  in  Merriam-Webster  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary; but  usually  such  words  cannot  be  located  without 
first  finding  the  identical  pictures  which  illustrate  names 
used  in  the  puzzle. 

Material  for  solving  rebus  puzzles  therefore  com- 
prises pictures  and  their  sources. 
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Pictures  from  contests  of  the  past  are  sources  of  ref- 
erence. Many  pictures  are  used  more  than  once,  some 
often.  A  picture  once  named  should  be  kept  and  filed, 
run  down  to  its  source  if  possible,  and  the  source  ac- 
quired. 

Types  of  source  books  for  pictures  include:  diction- 
aries and  encyclopedias,  old  and  new,  but  particularly 
the  older  editions,  before  pictures  were  crowded  out 
through  demands  of  the  writing  material  for  additional 
space;  nature  books,  of  animals,  birds,  insects,  fishes, 
plants,  flowers;  catalogues  of  tools,  implements,  ma- 
chinery, instruments;  picture  books,  which  cover  world 
objects,  monuments,  bridges,  buildings,  landmarks; 
books  on  boats,  arms,  antiques,  art;  in  fact,  any  publi- 
cation with  pictures  might  be  a  source  of  material. 

The  principal  picture  book  of  the  world  is  I  See  All,  a 
set  with  thousands  of  pictures,  and  one  which  has  often 
been  used  by  puzzle  makers — a  recent  rebus  contest 
used  five  pictures  from  this  set.  It  is  published  in  Lon- 
don, England.  The  original  set  comprised  five  volumes 
and  a  new  edition  of  ten  volumes  was  being  prepared 
when  World  War  II  broke  out,  postponing  its  publica- 
tion. An  original  set  may  be  picked  up  by  advertising 
through  a  book  store;  and  particulars  of  the  new  edition 
may  be  secured  from  the  same  source. 

Dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  catalogues,  nature  and 
historical  books  supply  the  starting  base  for  a  collection 
of  pictures.  It  should  be  understood  that  today  puzzle 
makers  go  far  afield  for  their  pictures.  One  or  two  may 
be  taken  from  a  rare  book  and  the  source  never  used 
again.  Also,  a  hundred  books  may  be  used  which  have 
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never  before  been  considered  as  sources  by  the  artists 
who  create  rebus  puzzles. 

The  following  foundation  lists  of  source  books  for 
pictures  have  been  consistently  used  by  sponsors  in  the 
past  and  may  or  may  not  be  sources  for  future  contests. 
They  are  classified  under  headings:  (1)  Dictionaries 
and  Encyclopedias;  (2)  Catalogues;  and  (3)  Nature 
and  Historical. 

DICTIONARIES  AND  ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Chambers  Encyclopedia,  10  vol. 

Century  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia,  1914  ed. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary,  various  editions. 

Funk  8c  Wagnalls  Unabridged  Dictionary,  various  edi- 
tions. 

Nelson's  Encyclopedia. 

New  International  Dictionary. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  9th  to  14th  editions. 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  old  ed. 

Universal  Dictionary,  old  set. 

Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary,  1880  ed.,  3  vol. 

Dictionary  of  Abbreviations  and  Symbols,  E.  F.  Allen. 

The  Modern  Encyclopedia,  Wise  &  Co. 

Columbian  Encyclopedia. 

Nature  Encyclopedia,  by  G.  Clyde  Fisher. 

The  Duden  Pictorial  Polyglot  Dictionary  (in  5  lan- 
guages) . 

Young  Folks  Encyclopedia  of  Common  Things,  John 
D.  Champlain. 
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Young  Folks  Encyclopedia  of  Games  and  Sports  by 

Champlain. 
Ure's  Dictionary,  1  to  5  vol.  sets. 

CATALOGUES 

Sears  &  Roebuck,  various  editions. 

Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  various  editions. 

Electrical,  General  Electric  Co.  and  Westinghouse. 

Hardware,  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlett. 

Belnap  Hardware  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  catalogue  No. 
88,  1937. 

Frankfurth  Hardware  Co.,  catalogue  No.  7,  Milwaukee. 

Delta  Machine  Tools. 

Marshall-Newell  Supply  Co.,  engr.,  mach.,  and  gen. 
hdwe. 

Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  1940  cat.,  marine  and  indust. 
hdwe. 

Hill  &  Griffith  Co.,  foundry  equipment,  Cat.  No.  6,  1^09. 

Jaburg  Bros.,  baker,  confectioner,  ice  cream  maker,  Cat. 
No.  1934. 

Marine  Equipment,  Willis,  and  others. 

Laboratory  Supplies,  Eimer  &  Amend,  and  others. 

Eimer  &  Amend,  18th  anniversary  cat.  and  cat.  AA  1920. 

Surgical  Instruments,  Mueller  and  many  others. 

Kny-Schwerer  Co.,  surgical  instruments,  17th  and  20th 
editions. 

Sharp  &  Smith,  surgical  instruments. 

BischofFs  Surgical  House,  surgical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

Military  Supplies  and  Equipment,  Francis  Bannerman. 
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Drawing  and  Surveying,  Keuffel  &  Esser. 

Sweet's  Catalogues. 

Engineering  Chemistry,  Thomas  D.  Stillman. 

Fisher  Scientific  Co.,  laboratory  apparatus,  1936  cat. 

Ducommun  Metals  and  Supply  Co.,  cat.  No.  8,  1923. 

Hickok  Bookbinders  Machinery  and  Tools,  cats.  No. 

9694  and  9695. 

Central  Scientific  Co.,  lab.  apparatus,  cat.  C-227. 
Huebsch    Manufacturing    Co.,    Milwaukee,    laundry 

equipment. 

Buffalo  Sausage  Making  Machinery,  cat.  H. 
Perkins  Marine  Lamp  &  Hardware  Corp.,  cat.  80,  1937 

edition. 
Wisner-Peerless  Co.,  milk,  ice  cream,  dairy  and  cheese 

factory  equipment  and  supplies,  cat.  No.  3140. 

NATURE  AND  HISTORICAL 

/  See  A II,  world  picture  book,  London,  England. 

Larousse  Agricole. 

Petit  Larousse  Illustre. 

Wild  Flowers,  by  House. 

Manual  of  the  Weeds,  by  Ada  Georgia. 

Just  Weeds,  by  Spencer. 

A  Guide  to  Trees,  by  Alice  Lounsberry. 

Riverside  Natural  History,  6  vol. 

Flower  Finder,  by  Walton. 

Wild  Flowers  of  California,  by  Parsons. 

Shipping  and  Craft  in  Silhouette,  by  Davis. 

Book  of  Birds,  by  Audubon. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Their  Homes,  by  Brown. 
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Johnson's  Natural  History,  by  Goodrich. 

Natural  History,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Animate  Creation,  by  Wood. 

Marine  Game  Fishes,  by  L.  A.  Wolford. 

Fishes,  by  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Wonderland  of  Knowledge,  New  York  Post. 

Wonders  of  Animal  Life,  by  Hammerton. 

Library  of  Natural  History,  by  Lydekker. 

Handbook  of  Ornament,  by  F.  S.  Meyer. 

Hutchenson's  Natural  History,  4  vol. 

Brehm's  Thierleben  Natural  History,  1883,  10  vol. 

Horticulture,  by  Peter  Henderson. 

Scientific  American   Reference  Book,   by   Hopkins   & 

Bond. 

Guide  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  by  Ditmars. 
From  Fetish  to  God  in  Ancient  Egypt. 
American  Food  and  Game  Fishes,  Jordan  &  Evermann, 

1908  ed. 

Complete  Dog  Book,  by  American  Kennel  Club. 
Shapes  and  Names  of  Athenian   Vases — Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art — by  Richter  &  Milne,  1935. 
The  Gods  of  Egypt,  by  Budge. 
Field  Book  of  Marine  Fishes  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  by 

Breger. 

Fossils,  by  Richard  Swan  Lull. 
Antiques  Magazine. 
Bailey's  Horticultural  Set. 

The  foregoing  lists  constitute  merely  a  basic  group 
of  references  for  a  collection  of  pictures  and  source 
books.  A  collector  may  browse  through  book  stores  for 
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second-hand  old  editions  of  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias and  other  volumes  that  might  be  sources  for 
rebus  pictures.  Picture  sources  may  be  spotted  in  a 
library  for  possible  use  during  a  contest.  For  example, 
the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  contains  two  copies 
of  The  Duden  Pictorial  Polyglot  Dictionary,  which 
defines  30,000  words  with  pictured  illustrations. 

Weights,  measures,  abbreviations  and  symbols  may 
usually  be  located  in  an  unabridged  dictionary.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  have  such  schedules  available  for  quick 
reference.  Dictionary  of  Abbreviations  and  Symbols, 
by  Edward  Frank  Allen,  contains  6000  reference  items. 

A  mass  of  rebus  material  is  offered  for  sale  by  various 
contest  service  firms,  such  as  books  of  pictures,  with 
their  names,  compiled  from  many  sources,  original 
books  with  pictures,  name  lists,  and  pamphlets  explain- 
ing the  use  of  rebus  material.  A  booklet  published  in 
November,  1950,  by  Arco  Publishing  Company,  How 
to  Solve  Rebus  Picture  Puzzles,  by  William  Sunners, 
explains  how  the  rebus  experts  work,  how  they  col- 
laborate to  beat  the  game,  and  what  it  takes  for  a  con- 
testant to  match  them.  The  booklet  gives  valuable 
advice  to  rebus  aspirants,  analyzes  many  rebus  puzzles, 
and  presents  illustrations  of  rebus  pictures,  together 
with  the  names  of  source  books  where  pictures  were 
identified. 

When  it  is  feasible  to  mutilate  a  book — second-hand 
books  that  are  purchased  may  be  cut  up — pictures 
should  be  cut  out  and  filed  under  classifications,  such  as 
flowers,  plants,  instruments,  symbols,  boats,  arms,  and 
other  subjects  to  suit  the  collector.  A  binder  with  un- 
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ruled  paper  makes  a  convenient  file  in  which  to  paste 
the  pictures,  inserting  alphabetical  index  guides  for 
quick  reference.  If  one  owns  an  electric  photostat 
machine,  pictures  may  be  photostated  from  the  page 
on  which  they  appear  in  a  book. 

While  most  of  the  names  of  pictures  that  are  used 
may  be  found  in  an  unabridged  dictionary,  finding  them 
is  another  matter  unless  the  pictures  are  first  located. 
However,  if  one  name  only  is  lacking  for  the  solution 
of  a  rebus  puzzle,  it  may  be  found  by  means  of  un- 
scrambling the  letters  which  remain  to  be  applied  to  a 
picture. 

Assume  the  missing  name  indicates  an  animal  and 
it  is  estimated  the  remaining  letters  may  be  ILORZ. 
This  estimate  may  be  made  by  comparing  all  remaining 
plus  letters  with  the  names  given  as  possible  solutions 
and  selecting  one  for  experiment  that  appears  to  be 
eligible  for  solution,  except  for  the  surplus  plus  letters 
ILORZ.  A  minus  name  with  these  letters  would  elimi- 
nate them. 

Look  for  the  name  of  an  animal  containing  those 
letters,  in  a  list  of  5-letter  animal  names.  The  name 
ZORIL  is  found,  which  as  coded,  ILORZ,  matches  the 
surplus  plus  letters.  The  name  ZORIL  is  found  in  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Dictionary,  together  with  a  picture  that  is 
identical  to  the  one  used  in  the  puzzle. 

The  same  experimental  method  of  elimination  of 
letters  may  be  used  when  it  is  observed  that  one  or  two 
or  more  letters  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  possible  so- 
lutions. Look  for  a  name  of  the  required  length  which 
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contains  such  uncommon  letter  or  letters  and  try  it 
out  for  elimination  of  such  letters. 

An  excellent  book  for  finding  names  under  various 
classifications  is  The  Complete  Crossword  Reference 
Book,  by  C.  H.  R.  Thorn,  originally  published  in  1932 
by  The  Syndicate  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng- 
land. The  original  edition  is  out  of  print,  but  a  new 
edition  was  published  in  1949.  Names  in  this  book  are 
listed  by  length  of  word,  from  3-letter  to  17-letter  and 
over,  under  more  than  200  subjects. 

A  few  recent  Rebus  Contests  have  included  a  word- 
frame  preliminary  puzzle,  for  which  about  one-half  of 
the  words  were  supplied,  either  by  sponsor  or  by  pic- 
tures to  be  named.  These  names  had  to  be  connected 
with  words  taken  from  a  dictionary.  There  are  several 
sources  being  advertised  for  word  lists,  of  3-  to  14-letter 
lengths  of  words,  compiled  from  Merriam-Webster  Un- 
abridged Dictionary.  These  lists  are  valuable  in  finding 
connecting  words  for  rebus  preliminary  problems. 
Names  and  addresses  of  publishers  are  given  in  Bib- 
liography. 

To  work  out  and  solve  rebus  puzzles,  use  a  binder, 
with  one-quarter-inch  ruled  paper  (quad  squared) . 
List  the  plus  letters  and  names  on  one  line,  and  list 
the  minus  under  same.  Cancel  out  identical  letters  in 
the  two  lines;  the  uncancelled  plus  letters  give  the  solu- 
tion. Unless  the  number  of  plus  letters  extending 
beyond  the  minus  equals  the  number  of  letters  in  a 
prospective  solution  word,  the  name  cannot  be  correct. 
The  number  of  letters  extending  beyond  the  minus 
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letters  is  the  first  item  to  be  checked  for  possible  cor- 
rectness of  a  name. 

Rebus  is  an  absorbing  but  arduous  collector's  pastime, 
and  a  contester's  enthusiastic  but  tantalizing  hobby. 
Enjoyment  of  the  game  may  be  adequate  compensation 
for  thousands — even  millions — of  contestants.  The  re- 
bus passion  of  an  individual  contester  takes  years  to  run 
its  course — until  it  becomes  either  an  expert  accom- 
plishment or  a  frustrated  ambition! 


CHAPTER  XIX 
CARTOON  TITLES 


Cartoon  Title  Contests  have  been  promoted  under 
various  names,  such  as  Cartoon  Titles,  Famous  Names, 
Great  Names,  Hollywood  Titles,  or  Historical  Names. 
The  simple  pattern  is  Cartoon  Titling;  the  more  com- 
plicated type,  Famous  Names. 

Simple  Cartoon  Titling  calls  for  naming  a  pictured 
situation,  unrestricted  by  titles  supplied  by  sponsor  for 
selection  of  a  solution.  A  contestant  merely  sums  up 
the  clues  in  a  picture  to  apply  a  general  title  to  the 
conditions  depicted,  or  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  a  set  of  circumstances  or  actions.  A  twist  may  be 
given  to  the  clues  to  arrive  at  a  surprising  but  logical 
conclusion.  Independent  cartoon  naming  permits  wide 
latitude  of  deduction,  humor  and  wit,  the  only  require- 
ment being  to  construct  a  clever,  appropriate  or  in- 
structive title. 

The  Famous  Name  Puzzle,  however,  is  an  exact  de- 
piction of  one  title  which  must  be  selected  from  a  list 
of  eligible  names  supplied  by  sponsor.  It  demands  a 
detailed  analysis  of  clues  and  meanings  in  the  puzzle, 
together  with  their  definite  application  to  the  selected 
solution  title. 
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The  Famous  Name  Puzzle,  which  requires  an  exact 
method  of  solution,  is  therefore  the  main  subject  of 
this  chapter. 

The  pictures  used  in  a  Famous  Name  Puzzle  are 
usually  secondary  in  importance  to  blurbs  of  conversa- 
tion and  description.  There  are  seldom  difficult  pic- 
tures to  be  named  but  only  common  objects  which 
merely  supplement  the  words  or  meanings  in  the  blurbs 
and  in  other  descriptive  material,  such  as  letters  and 
symbols. 

Famous  Names  Puzzles  contain  letters,  objects,  sym- 
bols, action,  and  blurbs  of  conversation  or  description. 
Each  puzzle  represents  one  of  the  names  or  titles  listed 
by  sponsor,  either  under  each  puzzle,  or  together  for 
all  the  puzzles;  and  such  single  depicted  name  or  title 
is  the  solution. 

There  are  two  steps  of  procedure  in  solving  a  Famous 
Name  Puzzle:  (1)  analysis  of  the  clues  by  listing  all 
possible  meanings  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  and 
blurbs;  and  (2)  comparison  of  the  words  in  meanings 
of  the  analysis  with  the  names  or  titles  supplied  by 
sponsor  from  which  a  solution  is  to  be  selected — occa- 
sionally meanings  only  are  used  to  select  a  title  for  a 
cartoon. 

Analysis  contains  the  names  of  objects  with  synonyms, 
the  words  in  blurbs  with  meanings  and  synonyms,  let- 
ters and  their  meanings,  symbols,  weights,  measures, 
numerals,  signs,  coins,  abbreviations  with  meanings — 
everything  in  the  puzzle,  together  with  derivative  mean- 
ings. Neither  homonyms  nor  homographs  are  used  in 
the  analysis  of  a  puzzle;  analysis  is  based  strictly  on 
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meanings  and  synonyms.  The  sound  of  words  in  the 
analysis  is  usable  only  when  making  comparison  with 
the  names  or  titles  in  the  eligible  list  for  choice  of  the 
solution. 

The  matching  of  words  in  the  analysis  with  the  sound 
of  syllables  or  words  in  listed  names  or  titles  is  the 
basic  method  of  solving  Famous  Names  Puzzles.  This 
is  the  method  of  solving  a  pure  Famous  Names,  as  this 
puzzle  was  perfected  by  creative  artists  during  the 
1930's — a  puzzle  of  phonetics  for  which  there  can  be 
only  one  perfect  solution. 

A  few  suggestions  to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  a  puzzle 
will  be  presented,  to  be  followed  by  illustration  of 
method  in  arriving  at  solution. 

Contestants  are  usually  permitted  to  prove  up  the 
meanings  in  a  puzzle  by  use  of  any  standard  dictionary. 
Merriam- Webster  and  Funk  8c  Wagnalls,  both  un- 
abridged, are  the  principal  sources  used  in  the  creation 
of  the  puzzles;  but  another  dictionary,  such  as  Oxford, 
may  occasionally  be  chosen.  Standard  unabridged  dic- 
tionaries comprise  the  contestant's  basic  reference;  but 
a  puzzle  dictionary  is  also  helpful  in  the  analysis  of 
meanings. 

The  following  supplementary  books  will  assist  the 
puzzler  in  the  analysis  for  meanings  and  synonyms: 
New  Practical  Dictionary  for  Crossword  Puzzles  by 
Frank  Eaton  Newman;  Crossword  Puzzle  Dictionary  by 
Andrew  Swanfeldt;  Allen's  Dictionary  of  Abbreviations 
and  Symbols.  All  words  should  be  verified  for  meaning 
in  a  standard  dictionary. 

Schedules  of  weights,  measures,  symbols,  coins  and 
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abbreviations  may  be  found  in  an  unabridged  diction- 
ary or  in  the  puzzle  dictionaries;  the  meanings  of  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet;  and  synonyms  for  practically  all 
words  or  names.  Examples  of  meanings  for  letters: 
"known  quantity  in  Algebra,"  or  "left-hand  page,"  or 
"Roman  numeral  300"  might  indicate  letter  B;  "in- 
definite number,"  or  "refractive  index"  the  letter  N; 
and  "Fraunhofer  line  in  spectrum,"  or  "a  perpendicu- 
lar unit  vector"  the  letter  K. 

A  collection  of  puzzles  that  have  been  used  in  con- 
tests is  helpful — puzzles  have  often  been  repeated.  But 
a  collection  of  material  is  not  required  as  in  Rebus. 
Any  Famous  Names  puzzle  may  be  solved  by  use  of  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  with  the  possible  aid  of  a  puzzle 
dictionary. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  twenty-five  contestants 
who  qualified  for  the  final  tiebreaker  in  a  Famous 
Names  contest.  They  were  called  in  to  work  out  the 
tiebreaker  under  supervision  of  the  contest  manager. 
Each  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  a  dictionary  or  two 
for  use  at  the  classroom;  and  the  puzzles  were  pre- 
sumably solved  by  dictionary  alone. 

Famous  Names  therefore  offer  a  fair  competitive  op- 
portunity to  all  contestants;  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
books  is  not  required  to  solve  the  puzzles;  entrants  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  theory  of  construction  and 
methods  of  solution  of  these  puzzles  may  become  as 
expert  as  any  experienced  puzzler. 

The  phonetic  method  of  solving  a  Famous  Names 
puzzle  will  now  be  examined,  and  illustrated  with  both 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  actual  puzzles. 
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Assume  that  the  letter  "C"  is  noted  in  the  analysis  of 
a  puzzle;  it  may  be  matched  in  a  solution  name  or  title 
with  the  letter  C  or  with  the  sound  of  the  words  sea  or 
see,  with  the  prefix  cee-  or  cei-  or  the  suffix  -cy.  The 
word  "of"  in  analysis  may  be  matched  with  the  same 
word  in  a  solution  or  with  the  sound  ov  as  in  love.  The 
descriptive  phrase  "a  Guatemalan  fruit  resembling  an 
avocado"  is  one  of  the  blurbs  in  a  puzzle;  the  analysis 
would  show  the  name  of  this  fruit  as  anay,  pronounced 
ani;  this  name  would  match  in  sound  the  two  words, 
an  eye,  in  a  solution  title. 

A  puzzle  shows  a  man  and  woman  talking  together; 
man  says  something  about  "the  last  sheaf  of  grain  cut"; 
the  woman  replies  with  a  blurb  containing  word  "of"; 
woman  is  holding  a  basket  of  fish;  a  large  letter  M  is 
in  background,  also  picture  of  steps  or  stair.  Under- 
neath puzzle  is  a  list  of  names  and  titles  among  which 
solution  is  to  be  found. 

Following  is  the  analysis  of  this  puzzle,  together  with 
the  phonetics  which  match  the  sounds  in  one  of  the 
titles: 

IN  PUZZLE  IN  ANALYSIS 

"last  sheaf  of  grain"  neck  (name) 

"steps  or  stair"  sty  (name) 

letter  "M"  M 

"basket  of  fish"  weel   (name) 

"of"  of 

SOLUTION:  NEXT  TIME  WE  LOVE 
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One  would  first  try  to  match  a  word  in  the  analysis  of 
this  puzzle  with  the  sound  of  a  syllable  or  syllables  of 
a  listed  name.  The  sound  of  "neck"  is  looked  for  and 
is  found  in  the  sound  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
"next"  in  one  of  the  listed  titles — "nex"  in  "next"  has 
the  sound  of  "neks";  therefore  here  is  a  clue  which, 
followed  up,  leads  to  the  solution: 

NEXT  TIME  WE  LOVE 
NECKST  TYM  WEELOF 

This  puzzle  has  been  solved  by  matching  the  sounds 
of  the  syllables  in  one  of  the  listed  names  with  the  words 
or  meanings  in  the  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  puzzle. 
Note  the  sliding  syllables  from  one  to  another,  and 
from  one  word  to  another:  letter  "x"  has  the  sound  of 
"ks,"  supplying  the  sounds  "nekst"  in  the  word  "next," 
which  then  slides  through  the  "t"  in  "time"  to  create, 
with  letter  "i,"  the  sound  "sty";  then  the  letter  "m"  is 
added,  followed  by  the  sound  of  "weel"  by  sliding 
together  the  "we"  and  "1"  of  the  two  words  "we  love"; 
the  sound  of  "ov"  in  "love"  matches  the  word  "of"  in 
the  puzzle,  completing  the  matching  of  sound  syllables 
in  a  listed  title,  with  the  words  of  the  meanings  in  the 
puzzle.  Thus  the  solution,  NEXT  TIME  WE  LOVE, 
is  the  result  of  a  perfect  matching  of  sound  syllables  in 
the  listed  title  with  words  from  the  analysis  of  meanings. 

A  listed  name  may  be  partially  matched;  but  there 
cannot  be  a  perfect  solution  unless  all  of  its  syllables 
are  matched  by  sound  with  words  in  the  analysis.  To 
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make  a  puzzle  more  difficult  of  solution,  the  sponsor 
and  artist  introduce  many  "red  herrings" — clues  which 
will  partially  but  not  wholly  match  in  sound  the  syl- 
lables of  a  title,  leading  the  contestant  up  blind  alleys 
of  exasperation  and  defeat.  But  the  puzzler  knows  there 
can  be  only  one  complete  and  perfect  matching  of 
sounds;  he  can  keep  trying  until  he  proves  up  such  a 
solution — and  should  never  take  anything  less  for  an 
answer. 

A  few  more  examples  of  perfect  solutions  will  be 
given,  showing  first  the  solution,  followed  by  words  in 
the  puzzle  in  "quotes,"  then  the  words  of  meanings 
from  analysis,  and  the  matching  of  such  words  with 
syllables  or  words  of  solution: 

REAL  FOLKS: 

"struggle" — wreil   REAL 

"The  Buddha"— Fo FO 

"left"— kay—  (L  is  silent)    LK 

"S"— S-    S 

AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE: 

"Guatemalan  avocado-like  fruit"— 

anay— AN  EYE 

"way" — fore —    FOR 

"another  one"— anay — AN  EYE 
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ARISTOCRACY: 

"angle  formed  by  meeting  of  two 

surfaces" — arris — ARIS 

"a  dull  person"— stock— STOC 

"unrefined" — crass —   CRAG 

"fifth  in  order"— E— Y 

The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  the  basic  phonetic 
pattern  of  Famous  Names  Puzzles,  the  most  generally 
used  and  popular  type.  Occasionally  a  puzzle  will  de- 
part from  this  basic  pattern  to  test  the  ingenuity  of  the 
puzzler. 

This  departure  from  the  standard  pattern  was  an 
established  custom  in  the  early  days  of  contesting,  be- 
fore the  phonetic  type  was  perfected.  Some  peculiarly 
constructed  problems  appeared  in  contests  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's — lazy,  immature  puzzles  which  at  times  were 
not  confined  to  one  perfect  solution,  that  is,  not  prov- 
ably  so.  Throwbacks  to  these  early  patterns  are  some- 
times encountered — but  now  they  are  cleverly  con- 
structed puzzles  which  emphasize  the  ambiguities  of 
the  type  with  a  confusion  of  clues. 

In  such  departures  from  the  basic  phonetics  of  solu- 
tion, the  analysis  of  meanings  in  a  puzzle  would  be 
matched  with  the  meaning  of  a  name  or  title  rather 
than  the  sound;  it  would  be  a  cartoon-naming  problem 
but  with  the  restriction  that  the  name  would  have  to 
be  selected  from  the  accompanying  list  of  eligible 
solutions. 
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The  solution  of  a  cartoon-naming  type  must  therefore 
be  deduced  from  the  objects  and  actions  depicted  in 
the  puzzle;  few  if  any  words  appear — the  words  must  be 
drawn  from  the  puzzler's  imagination  or  reasoning  as 
inspired  by  the  analysis. 

The  analysis  should  note  any  incongruities  in  a 
cartoon,  such  as  a  long  and  a  short  man  walking  to- 
gether; omissions,  as  a  break  in  a  sequence  of  letters  or 
numbers;  relationships,  as  "Charley  is  my  nephew" 
would  indicate  "Charley's  Aunt";  emotional  display, 
as  of  anger,  hate  or  friendship;  and  indications  of  place, 
time,  direction,  distance,  or  season. 

Following  are  simple  examples  of  naming  a  cartoon 
by  selection  of  a  title  from  familiar  baseball  terms: 

TAGGED: 

"pictures  of  man  walking,  followed  by  small  dog 
close  to  his  heels." 

GLOVE: 

"pictures  of  two  seagulls  on  a  pier  and  three 
hearts  overhead." 

TRIPLE: 

"boy  holding  rope  across  road  and  a  boy  tripping 
over  rope." 

LINEUP: 

"woman  pulling  on  a  clothes  line." 
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The  Famous  Name  Puzzle  is  popular  because  it  does 
not  require  a  mass  of  material  for  its  solution.  It  is  an 
enjoyable  type,  full  of  tantalizing  fun.  The  phonetic 
pattern  is  based  on  certainties  of  procedure;  and  an 
occasional  cartoon-naming  problem,  with  its  diversity 
of  possible  solutions,  may  add  an  aggravating  zest  to  a 
contest — and  the  improbability  of  the  incidence  of  ties! 


CHAPTER  XX 
NUMERICAL  PATHS 


Numerical  Path  Puzzles  consist  of  a  square,  or  frame, 
wherein  there  are  numerous  smaller  squares  in  each  of 
which  is  written  a  number,  the  whole  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  scrambled  assembly  of  various  nu- 
merals, each  in  its  own  little  square.  The  objective  in 
solving  such  a  puzzle  is  to  draw  a  line,  according  to 
given  rules,  through  these  little  squares,  and  then  to 
add  the  total  of  all  the  numbers  in  that  path.  The 
highest,  or  lowest,  whichever  the  rules  indicate,  is  the 
winning  path. 

These  competitions  have  been  popular  because  they 
are  as  exact  in  solution  as  two  plus  two  equals  four. 
There  is  no  human  element  to  be  considered  when 
judges  select  a  winner.  The  answer  is  strictly  numerical 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mathematics. 

The  preliminary  puzzle  in  a  Path  Puzzle  Contest  is 
usually  a  small  frame,  with  numbers  running  in  size 
from  10  to  99,  through  which  a  path  is  to  be  drawn;  or 
a  frame  of  scrambled  numbers  which  are  to  be  added  up 
for  a  solution  total.  The  simple  easy  preliminary  is  fun 
to  work;  but  it  is  not  designed  to  determine  the  win- 
ners of  prizes.  Many  entrants  solve  the  preliminary 
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puzzle  and  are  therefore  tied  for  prizes,  the  ties  to  be 
worked  off  through  the  solving  of  a  tiebreaker  puzzle, 
or  possibly  two  or  more  tiebreakers,  which  have  more 
and  larger  numbers  in  the  frames.  The  tiebreaker  puz- 
zles eliminate  many  of  the  ties,  and  eventually  a  list  of 
winners  remains  for  the  awards. 

The  method  for  solving  a  long  number  path,  which 
may  contain  approximately  600  numbers,  is  not  the 
same  for  a  short  line,  which  may,  in  a  preliminary  puz- 
zle or  first  tiebreaker,  contain  50,  60  or  100  numbers. 
Both  methods  will  be  illustrated  in  this  chapter. 

A  short-line  preliminary  puzzle  may  be  worked  out 
from  the  given  frame  without  enlargement;  but  a  large 
tiebreaker  frame  contains  so  many  crowded  numbers — 
more  than  1000 — that  an  enlargement  is  desirable. 

The  easiest  and  most  accurate  method  of  enlarge- 
ment is  by  photostatic  copy,  which  may  be  secured  as 
large  as  18  x  24  inches.  It  is  useful  to  have  two  copies, 
one  for  spotting  high  numbers  and  connecting  them  into 
high-average  lines,  and  the  other  for  drawing  the  paths. 

An  average  final  tiebreaker  comprises  33  x  33  col- 
umns, containing  a  total  of  1089  numbers.  In  a  frame 
of  this  size,  with  all  numbers  usable  by  rules  except  for 
spacing  of  a  line  of  numbers  between  all  sections  of  the 
path,  there  is  a  maximum  of  577  numbers  to  make  up 
a  completed  path.  This  number  may  be  calculated  in 
advance,  as  follows:  one-half  the  total  numbers 
(\^ — 1089,  or  544) ,  plus  33  for  total  of  numbers  in  the 
odd  column  (544  plus  33) ,  or  577.  In  an  even  number 
of  columns,  as  32  x  32,  the  numbers  usable  are  equally 
offset  by  numbers  unusable  between  the  paths  and  the 
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maximum  path  would  contain  one-half  the  total  num- 
bers; but  in  an  odd  number  of  columns,  as  33,  the  odd 
33rd  column  is  not  offset. 

The  first  step  in  solving  a  number  path,  of  any  length, 
is  to  decide  upon  a  working  base  number  from  which 
all  calculations  will  be  made.  This  base  number  is  de- 
rived from  an  estimated  average  of  all  the  numbers  in 
the  frame.  An  estimate  may  be  made  by  adding  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  the  numbers  as  a  cross-section  and 
taking  an  average  of  these  numbers. 

The  average  of  a  preliminary  contest  frame  usually 
runs  from  65  to  70,  and  the  average  of  a  tiebreaker  from 
650  to  700.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  estimated 
average  for  a  base  number  but  to  add  some  points  to  it, 
say,  5  in  a  preliminary  and  50  in  a  tiebreaker.  The  base 
number  to  use  varies  with  individual  opinion;  one  may 
choose  the  estimated  average,  another  the  average  plus 
5  to  100  points. 

Four  steps  are  here  suggested  in  the  construction  of  a 
Numerical  Path,  for  any  length  of  path,  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  score: 

(1)  to  underline  all  numbers  which  are  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  selected  base  number; 

(2)  by  using  the  underlined  numbers  as  guides,  to 
draw  a  line  through  each  series  of  numbers  which  shows 
an  average  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  base  number; 

(3)  by  using  as  guides  the  lines  drawn  through  vari- 
ous  series   of  numbers,   to  draw  a   preliminary   path 
through  the  frame;  and 

(4)  to  adjust  the  preliminary  path,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  highest  possible  total  score. 
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Steps  1  and  2  are  identical  for  both  long  and  short 
paths;  steps  3  and  4  are  identical  in  purpose  but  the 
method  of  arriving  at  results  is  different.  A  long  path 
of  577  numbers  will  first  be  illustrated,  followed  by  a 
short  one  of  60  numbers. 

Assume  that  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  following  ex- 
amples, marked  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  comprise  a  section 
of  a  tiebreaker  frame  which  contains  1089  numbers. 
The  section  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  four  major 
steps  in  working  out  a  number  path  with  the  maximum 
of  numbers — 577 — allowed  by  the  frame.  There  is  no 
limit  of  numbers  given  in  the  rules.  The  only  restric- 
tions are  that  the  path  must  not  touch  or  corner  with 
itself  at  any  point;  and  a  minimum  of  3  numbers  and 
maximum  of  7  are  required  for  any  section.  The  aver- 
age of  all  numbers  in  the  frame  has  been  estimated  to 
be  655,  and  a  base  somewhat  higher,  700,  is  used  in 
making  calculations  to  arrive  at  a  preliminary  path. 

Fig.  1,  showing  section  of  a  number  path  frame,  with 
numbers  underlined  which  are  higher  than  700  in 
value: 


984  331  760  513  715  881  637 

712  314  812  219  959  379  416 

610  529  817  527  646  812  658 

540  513  333  425  326  275  732 

724  714  352  676  629  979  800 
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Fig.  2,  showing  short  lines  drawn  through  various 
series  of  numbers  for  which  the  underlined  numbers 
serve  as  guides,  the  total  of  each  line  averaging  higher 
than  700  per  number: 


984  331 
712  314 
610  529 
540  513 
724  714 

760  513 

715  881  637 

812  219 
817  527 
333  425 
352  676 

959  379 
646  812 

416 

658 

326  275 
629  979 

732 
800 

Fig.  3,  showing  the  short  lines  connected  into  one 
continuous  preliminary  path: 


984  331  760  513  715  881  637 


712  314 
610  529 


812  219  959  379  416 
817  527  646  812  658 


540  513  333  425  326  275  732 
724  714  352  676  629  979  800 


Fig.  4,  showing  an  adjustment  of  preliminary  path 
which  produces  a  gain  of  67  points: 
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984  331  760  513  715  881  637 


712 

324 

812 

219 

959 

379 

416 

610 

529 

817 

527 

646 

812 

658 

540 

513 

333  425  326 

275. 

732 

724 

714 

352  676  629 

979 

800 

The  underlined  numbers  in  Fig.  1  comprise  all  those 
which  are  more  than  base  700  in  value.  They  are  used 
as  guides  in  the  search  for  series  of  numbers  running 
horizontally  or  vertically  which  in  total  average  over 
the  base  700. 

Thus  in  Fig.  2,  eight  lines  are  drawn  from  or  through 
the  underlined  numbers,  each  line  including  a  series 
of  numbers  approximating  or  exceeding  an  average  of 
700.  Reading  the  vertical  lines  from  left  to  right,  the 
first  containing  5  numbers  has  a  total  of  3570,  or  an 
average  of  714  per  number;  the  second,  3  numbers,  total 
2389,  average  796;  the  third,  3  numbers,  total  2320, 
average  773;  the  fourth,  3  numbers,  total  2190,  average 
730.  Reading  the  horizontal  lines  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  first,  with  5  numbers,  has  total  3506  and  average 
701;  second,  3  numbers,  total  2116,  average  705;  third, 
2  numbers,  total  1438,  average  719;  fourth,  4  numbers, 
total  3084,  average  771. 

A  quick  method  of  figuring  approximate  averages  is 
to  add  up  in  hundredths,  that  is,  the  first  digits  of  the 
numbers,  to  arrive  at  a  digit  showing  an  approximate 
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average.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  lesser  first  digit  if 
the  number  is  below  the  half  hundred,  as  below  950 
would  be  9,  and  the  greater  if  above  the  half  hundred, 
as  above  950  would  be  10.  For  example,  to  add  up  the 
first  left-hand  vertical  line  in  Fig.  2,  984  is  10,  712-7, 
610-6,  540-5,  724-7,  which  gives  a  total  of  35  (10-7-6- 
5-7) .  Dividing  by  5,  the  approximate  average  is  7.  This 
is  a  quick  method  to  use  when  only  a  short  time  is  al- 
lowed for  working  a  tiebreaker,  as  additions  may  be 
done  in  the  head.  When  there  is  a  choice  of  two  lines, 
both  averaging  on  this  method,  say,  8,  the  actual  average 
may  be  figured  at  the  time  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

Averages,  whether  actual  or  approximate,  may  be 
spotted  on  the  frame  at  the  end  of  each  line,  or  at  the 
end  of  any  series  of  numbers  in  a  line,  to  aid  in  selec- 
tion of  lines  for  construction  of  a  preliminary  line.  For 
example,  in  the  first  left-hand  vertical  line  in  Fig.  2, 
the  approximate  average  of  the  first  3  numbers,  8, 
may  be  spotted  opposite  the  third  number  610,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2;  and  the  approximate  average  7,  spotted  at 
the  end  of  the  line. 

The  short  lines  of  Fig.  2  are  then  used  to  draw  a 
preliminary  continuous  path,  by  connecting  those  short 
lines  which  show  the  highest  averages  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  path  must  go.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  rules  by  leaving  a  line  of  numbers  between  all 
sections  of  the  path;  that  is,  the  path  may  not  touch 
or  cross  a  path  at  any  part  of  the  frame.  Therefore, 
to  observe  this  rule,  some  numbers  must  usually  be 
taken  in  the  preliminary  path  which  are  not  the  highest 
possible  numbers  or  averages  which  may  be  at  hand. 
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Adjustment  of  the  preliminary  path  is  then  made,  as  in 
Fig.  4,  to  arrive  at  the  highest  possible  path  for  any 
section. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  method  of  adjustment 
used  in  Fig.  4,  because  similar  adjustments  should  be 
made  along  the  entire  length  of  the  preliminary  line, 
after  it  is  completely  drawn  through  the  frame.  Adjust- 
ments are  made  through  moving  opposing  sections  of 
the  path  back  or  forth,  to  arrive  at  the  highest  possible 
passing  places  for  such  opposing  paths. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  3  that  the  left-hand  path  run- 
ning vertically  contains  three  numbers,  984,  712,  and 
610,  which  are  opposed  to  a  section  of  the  path  going 
in  the  opposite  direction,  containing  numbers  760,  812, 
817.  At  each  such  passing  of  opposed  sections  of  the 
preliminary  path  throughout  its  entire  length,  adjust- 
ments should  be  made  to  find  the  highest  possible  pass- 
ing positions. 

The  method  of  adjustment  is  to  add  and  subtract  an 
equal  number  of  figures  at  the  various  possible  passing 
points,  to  see  whether  there  is  a  gain  or  loss  of  points 
at  each  such  passing  place.  If  the  adjustment  retains 
one  of  the  original  passing  groups  there  would  be  3 
numbers  to  add  and  3  to  subtract;  if  an  entirely  new 
set-up,  there  would  be  4  numbers  to  add  and  4  to 
subtract.  For  example,  in  the  adjustment  made  in 
Fig.  4,  one  passing  line  is  retained;  namely,  the  line 
of  3  numbers,  760,  812,  817,  this  line  merely  passing 
from  one  section  of  the  preliminary  path  to  another. 
Therefore,  in  this  example,  to  figure  each  possible 
change  of  the  passing  lines,  3  numbers  are  added  and 
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3  subtracted  for  each  figuring.  Possible  adjustments 
should  be  figured  as  far  as  rules  permit  the  lines  to  go. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  preliminary  path  comes  into 
the  section  used  in  Fig.  3  from  the  upper  left,  and  that 
the  number  in  the  path,  984,  is  the  third  number  of  a 
section.  The  line  coming  in  can,  therefore,  under  the 
rule  allowing  a  maximum  of  7  numbers  to  a  section, 
be  extended  as  many  as  4  numbers  for  figuring  adjust- 
ments. It  will  have  to  be  extended  in  Fig.  4  at  least 
2  numbers  to  contain  the  minimum  of  3  numbers  in 
returning  to  the  vertical  path. 

Therefore  the  path  coming  into  the  section  at  upper 
left  is  extended  by  2  numbers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  cuts 
down  through  812  and  817,  and  returns  to  610  in  its 
original  line.  The  opposing  line  running  through  760, 
812,  and  817,  is  then  moved  back  to  a  new  line  running 
through  715,  959,  and  646.  The  numbers  513,  219,  and 
527  must  be  skipped  to  leave  a  line  of  numbers  be- 
tween the  opposing  lines. 

Three  numbers  which  were  not  in  the  preliminary 
path  of  Fig.  3,  namely,  331,  529,  and  959,  total  1819, 
have  now  been  added  to  the  adjusted  path  in  Fig.  4; 
and  three  numbers,  namely  712,  513,  and  527,  total 
1752,  have  been  deducted.  Subtracting  the  1752  loss 
from  the  1819  gain,  a  net  gain  of  67  points  is  shown 
through  this  adjustment,  and  the  path  is  therefore 
changed  to  conform. 

It  is  understood  that  the  operation  performed  in 
Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  is  extended  throughout  the  frame. 
When  a  preliminary  line  is  obtained,  as  in  Fig.  3,  ad- 
justments as  in  Fig.  4  should  be  made  the  entire  length 
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of  the  path.  Adjustments  made  on  a  once-over  of  the 
path  open  up  new  opportunities;  the  frame  should  be 
turned  around  and  adjustments  continued  to  be  made 
the  entire  length  of  the  path  from  another  angle.  Ad- 
justments should  be  made  from  both  positions  of  a 
frame  until  no  more  places  are  found  where  gains  may 
be  obtained. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  path  which  is  limited  by  rules  to 
a  less  total  of  numbers  than  the  maximum  of  a  frame  as 
used  in  the  foregoing  illustration,  would  not  have  to 
fill  the  frame  nor  parallel  itself  back  and  forth  the  com- 
plete length  of  the  path.  A  path  of  500  numbers  in  a 
1089-number  frame  would  in  part  parallel  itself,  with 
opposing  sections  subject  to  adjustment  as  in  the  fore- 
going illustration;  but  part  of  the  path  would  run 
separately  where  preliminary  average  lines  were  not 
close  together,  subject  to  a  single  line  adjustment. 

The  adjustment  of  a  single  preliminary  path  con- 
taining 60  numbers  will  now  be  illustrated.  The  steps 
as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  are  the  same.  The  step  in 
Fig.  3,  however,  consists  of  connecting  the  preliminary 
lines  in  any  way  or  direction  that  will  give  the  highest 
path  going  through  the  section.  The  preliminary  path 
for  a  60-number  path  should  pick  up  and  connect  the 
groups  of  highest  average  numbers  available  in  the 
frame;  several  tentative  preliminary  paths  should  be 
run  here  and  there  through  high  averages,  and  the 
one  showing  the  highest  average  of  numbers  used  for 
a  preliminary  path,  to  be  adjusted  into  a  final  high- 
score  path. 
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Fig.  3-A,  showing  part  of  a  preliminary  path,  run- 
ning through  a  section  of  a  frame,  using  the  preliminary 
average  lines  of  Fig.  2  in  the  preceding  illustration  for 
its  formation: 


984  331  760  -513  715  881  637 


712  314 
610  529 


812  219  959  379  416 
817  ,527  646  812  658 


540  513  333  425  326  275  732 
724  714  352  676  629  979  800 


Fig.  4-A,  showing  an  adjustment  of  the  line  in  Fig. 
-A: 


984  331  760  513  715  881  637 


712  314  812  219 
610  529  817  527 


959  379  416 
646  812  658 


540  513  333  425  326  275  732 
724  714  352  676  629  979  800 


It  is  understood  that  the  path  in  Fig.  3-A  is  part  of 
a  60-number  preliminary  path  which  has  been  formed 
by  picking  up  the  highest  average  short  lines  available 
in  the  frame,  and  close  enough  together  to  make  a  con- 
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tinuous  line.  The  tentative  60-number  path  has  been 
anchored  at  each  end  with  the  highest  available  number, 
to  add  to  the  average  of  the  path.  This  preliminary 
path  should  be  maintained,  as  to  the  60  numbers, 
throughout  the  adjustments. 

The  first  improvements  should  be  made  at  the  turn- 
ing points  of  the  path,  for  the  reason  that  here  the 
same  number  of  numbers  may  be  added  as  subtracted, 
when  gains  may  be  obtained.  The  illustration  in  Fig. 
4-A  shows  one  of  these  adjustments.  It  will  be  noted  that 
at  the  top  center  of  Fig.  3-A  the  three  numbers  in  the 
path  between  817  and  715,  namely,  812,  760  and  513, 
add  up  to  2085,  but  the  three  numbers  in  the  path  in 
Fig.  4-A  going  in  the  other  direction  between  817  and 
715,  namely,  527,  646  and  959,  add  up  to  2132,  a  gain 
of  47  points  when  the  change  is  made  in  the  line.  This 
is  the  method  for  making  adjustments  at  the  turning 
points  of  the  preliminary  path. 

An  additional  way  to  improve  the  path  would  be  to 
break  it  at  some  point  where  it  could  be  extended  into 
profitable  numbers  to  be  added  to  the  path.  In  this 
event,  a  surplus  of  numbers  might  be  added  to  the 
path,  running  it  over  the  limit  of  60,  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  deduction  of  a  like  number  of  numbers  from 
the  ends  of  the  path  to  maintain  exactly  the  60  total. 
The  preliminary  path  should  be  kept  at  the  limit  of 
the  rules  during  all  adjustments. 

A  Number  Path  Puzzle  is  a  fascinating  problem  to 
solve  because,  like  the  Word  Frame  with  Letter  Values, 
it  involves  exact  mathematics.  A  high  score  means  a 
high  prize  award.  Every  contestant  has  a  fair  chance 
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to  obtain  a  high  score,  by  working  with  a  method,  and 
by  being  accurate  in  calculating  additions  and  subtrac- 
tions. It  is  true  there  are  expert  calculators  to  compete 
with;  but  anyone  may  become  expert  through  syste- 
matic application  of  a  method,  in  spotting  and  con- 
necting the  high-average  numbers,  and  blending  them 
into  a  continuous  path. 
Method  wins! 


CHAPTER  XXI 
WORD  FRAMES  AND  LETTER  VALUES 

An  interesting  type  of  puzzle  contest  which  has  been 
popular  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  best  described  as 
Word  Frames  wherein  letters  are  assigned  specific 
values.  These  competitions,  like  Number  Paths,  are 
usually  sponsored  in  two  sections,  the  first  being  an 
easy  puzzle  which  almost  anybody  can  solve,  and  then 
the  difficult  tiebreaker  problems  which  are  used  to 
eliminate  duplicated  preliminary  scores. 

In  this  type  of  competition  the  sponsor  usually  sup- 
plies a  frame  having  small  squares  for  individual  letters 
which  must  make  up  words  used  in  the  frame.  A  sample 
section  of  a  word  frame  is  here  shown;  a  frame  is  com- 
posed of  12  to  25  or  more  such  sections,  connected  one 

with  another. 

S  R 


H   A.  N  D   0   L.  L 

N  L 

0  i  D  T   0  J_  N 

E  0 

Y  0 

RANDOLLO> 
266 
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The  underlined  letters  in  this  section  of  a  frame  de- 
note intersections  of  the  words.  The  letters  in  such 
intersections  are  usually  given  extra  value,  as,  3  or  5 
times  the  basic  letter  values.  The  underlined  letters  L 
and  O  in  RANDOLLO  indicate  intersections  of  words 
which  would  be  added  to  continue  the  organization  of 
the  frame. 

Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  assigned  a  basic  value 
and  the  combined  letter  values  furnish  a  basic  value 
for  each  word  used  in  the  puzzle.  In  the  more  difficult 
tiebreaker  frames  there  are  often  extra  letter  values 
which  are  added  when  determining  extra-basic  values 
for  words  which  contain  them. 

The  objective  in  these  competitions  is  to  reach  the 
highest  possible  score  through  addition  of  all  values 
which  have  been  assigned  to  letters  used  in  words  se- 
lected by  the  contestant  for  placement  in  a  frame. 

All  material  for  working  a  letter-value  word  frame 
is  supplied  either  directly  by  the  sponsor  or  by  a  dic- 
tionary which  is  stipulated  by  sponsor  as  the  reference 
for  eligible  words. 

Eight  steps  in  solving  a  word-frame  puzzle  are  illus- 
trated in  this  chapter.  This  may  sound  formidable; 
but,  to  attain  a  high  score,  such  procedure,  or  similar, 
is  necessary.  Broadly,  there  are  only  two  stages  of  pro- 
cedure— preparing  material,  and  placing  words  in  the 
frame. 

The  eight  steps  in  solving  a  word-frame  problem,  four 
of  which  concern  preparation  of  material,  and  four  the 
placement  of  words  in  a  frame,  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  Listing  names  alphabetically,  under  each  word 
length; 

(2)  Valuing  the  words  by  adding  the  values  of  letters 
in  each  word; 

(3)  Re-valuing  such  words  as  contain  extra  letter 
values; 

(4)  Re-listing  words  for  descending  values; 

(5)  Placement  of  names  in  the  frame; 

(6)  Preparing  a  work  sheet; 

(7)  Polishing  work  sheet;  and 

(8)  Preparing  the  entry. 

An  orderly  arrangement  of  words  and  values  is  essen- 
tial; but  the  method  used  in  preparing  material  should 
not  be  so  complicated  as  to  consume  most  of  the  time 
allotted  by  a  sponsor  to  solve  the  problem.  The  method 
outlined  in  this  chapter  is  time-saving  yet  effective. 

1.  LISTING  NAMES  ALPHABETICALLY 

When  word  lists  are  supplied  by  a  sponsor,  names 
are  listed  alphabetically;  but  they  are  not  listed  under 
lengths  of  words.  The  first  step  is  to  copy  all  names 
alphabetically,  arranged  under  the  various  lengths. 

Prepare  a  letter-size,  3-ring  binder  with  numbered 
letter-size  index  guides,  which  may  be  bought  in  a  set 
numbered  1  to  31.  Place  sheets  of  i/i-inch  ruled  paper — 
ruled  quad  4's — for  each  word  length.  Use  gummed  re- 
inforcements on  the  quad  sheets. 

List  the  names  in  alphabetical  order,  each  on  its 
proper  length  sheet.  Use  pen  for  permanence.  List 
words  on  left-hand  pages  of  open  binder,  in  order  to 
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leave  the  right-hand  pages  for  re-listing  of  names,  and 
preserve  compactness  of  material  for  ready  reference. 
Leave  a  space  between  groups  of  words  of  each  starting 
letter.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  too  many  columns  to 
a  page — space  should  be  left  opposite  each  word  for 
adding  word  valuations.  Following  is  an  example  of 
listing: 

123456 
ALBANY 

ALGONA 

BARING' 
BASALT 


2.  BASIC  VALUES  OF  WORDS 

Add  up  the  given  values  of  letters  in  each  word, 
placing  total  value  with  black  pencil  opposite  each 
word.  The  letter  values  used  in  the  following  examples 
are:  BCH-9;  ADN-8;  HOW-7;  GSTY-6;  EILR-5.  An 
example  of  listing  basic  values: 


123456 
ALBANY  44 

ALGONA  42 
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3.  EXTRA-BASIC  VALUES  OF  WORDS 

Underline  the  letters  which  have  extra  values  in  the 
listed  words.  Re-value  such  words  and  place  the  new 
value  opposite  each  word,  using  red  pencil  to  distin- 
guish these  extra-basic  values  from  the  basic.  Follow- 
ing is  an  example,  using  extra  letter  values:  W-6,  O-8, 
L-10: 

123456 

A  JL   B    A   N    Y        44      54 

A  i  G  JL  N    A        42      60 

Sometimes  two  sets  of  extra-value  letters  are  supplied 
by  sponsor,  with  an  option  given  contestants  to  use 
one  or  the  other  in  solving  the  puzzle.  In  this  event, 
follow  up  from  foregoing  example,  underline  the  extra- 
value  letters  of  the  second  set,  with  a  different  color 
of  pencil  from  the  first,  and  place  these  extra-basic 
word  values  in  a  third  line  opposite  the  words. 

4.  RE-LISTING  WORDS  FOR  DESCENDING  VALUES 

When  all  words  have  been  valued,  and  the  extra 
letter  values  added  to  the  basic  values  of  names  wherein 
extra-value  letters  occur,  the  names  should  be  re-listed 
on  the  right-hand  pages  of  the  open  binder,  opposite 
the  original  alphabetical  listings.  This  re-listing  is 
made  to  arrange  the  words  for  values,  starting  the  list 
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of  each  word  length  with  the  name  of  highest  value, 
then  the  second  highest,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest. 
The  purpose  of  such  an  arrangement  is  to  enable  the 
contestant  to  select  words  of  highest  value,  together 
with  the  highest  intersectional  values,  for  placement 
in  the  frame. 

Names  should  be  re-listed  for  basic  values,  that  is, 
those  first  valued  and  noted  with  black  pencil,  followed 
by  re-listing  of  names  with  extra  letter  values  which 
have  been  marked  with  red  pencil.  Following  are  ex- 
amples of  the  preliminary  alphabetical  list,  the  re-listed 
basic,  and  the  re-listed  extra-basic: 


ALPHABETICAL         BASIC         EXTRA-BASIC 
123456  123456  123456 

AJL.BANY4454    CALHAW  46    CALHAW62 

ALGONA4260    ALBANY  44    ALGONA60 
CALHAW>4662    ALGONA42    ALBANY  54 

5.  PLACEMENT  OF  WORDS  IN  A  FRAME 

All  word  frames  are  solved  on  the  same  working 
formula;  but  the  forms  and  rules  vary  considerably, 
requiring  adjustments  to  be  made  in  placement  of  words 
to  suit  the  conditions. 

The  placement  of  words  in  a  preliminary  puzzle, 
for  which  only  one  set  of  letter  values  is  given,  is  a 
simple  problem  of  placing  words  of  highest  value  in  the 
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frame,  which  may  be  connected  to  give  the  highest  total 
score. 

A  type  of  preliminary  puzzle  which  has  been  used 
by  Veterans'  Associations  supplies  two,  three  or  four 
words  in  a  frame,  these  to  be  connected  with  words 
taken  from  a  dictionary.  Another  type  supplies  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  words,  the  remaining  letters  to 
be  filled  in  to  form  words  of  highest  values.  Dictionary 
word  lists  are  valuable  aids  in  solving  these  puzzles. 

Compilations  of  dictionary  words  which  have  ap- 
peared on  the  market  are  of  three  types:  (1)  Straight 
alphabetical  lists;  (2)  Positional  letter  lists,  wherein 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  shown  in  each  position  of 
each  word,  as,  with  letter  G  for  example,  GABBY, 
AGABA,  ABGAR,  ADAGE,  AD  JAG;  and  (3)  Double 
positional  lists,  wherein  two  letters  are  given  in  each 
position  in  words,  as,  using  WA  for  example,  WA . . . ; 
.WA..;  ..WA.;  ...WA;W...A.  Booklets  of  such 
word  lists  may  be  purchased  by  contestants.  Names  and 
addresses  of  publishers  of  booklets  are  listed  in  Bibli- 
ography, following  this  chapter. 

A  word  list  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
dictionary — the  final  and  complete  word  list.  Spelling 
and  eligibility  of  words  should  be  checked;  and  search 
should  always  be  made  for  additional  words.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  compile  a  complete  and  perfect  list  of 
words  from  the  many  thousands  in  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary. 

The  placement  of  words  in  a  tiebreaker  word  frame 
requires  a  more  extensive  method  and  a  more  diligent 
try-out  of  word  positions.  Every  contestant  who  enters 
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a  puzzle  contest  should  know  that  he  faces  a  tough 
tiebreaker  job  before  pocketing  a  prize — and  the  word 
frame  is  no  exception! 

A  few  points  will  be  explained  before  proceeding 
with  the  illustration  of  word  placement  methods  in  a 
tiebreaker  frame  which  has  extra  letter  values  and  extra 
intersection  values. 

The  lists  of  names  as  arranged  with  values  in  the 
examples  given  in  the  foregoing  section  No.  4  serve 
the  purpose  of  selection  of  words  of  highest  value  for 
definite  positions  in  a  frame.  The  highest  positional 
value  of  a  word  is  calculated  by  adding  the  extra  inter- 
section values  of  any  position  to  the  basic  or  extra-basic 
value  of  such  word.  The  extra  letter  values  have  already 
been  added  to  the  basic  values  of  such  words  as  contain 
them;  but  the  extra  intersection  values  cannot  be  added 
until  words  are  placed  in  position  in  the  frame.  The 
method  of  figuring  extra  intersection  values  will  now 
be  explained. 

A 

CALHAW     46 
B 

A 

N 

Y 
44 

It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  intersection  letter  L, 
in  the  example  above,  has  already  been  added  twice 
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in  the  basic  values  of  these  two  words,  once  in  the 
basic  value  46  for  CALHAW  and  once  in  the  basic 
value  44  for  ALBANY.  The  additional  intersection 
values  to  be  added  to  word  values  in  the  calculation 
for  placements  comprise  the  extra  intersection  values 
given  in  the  rules,  less  the  two  times  an  intersection 
letter  has  been  added  in  the  basic  values  of  two  inter- 
secting words.  Thus,  if  rules  say  to  add  2  times  the 
value  of  intersecting  letters,  there  is  nothing  additional 
to  add  to  the  basic  word  values;  if  3  times,  1  times  the 
intersection  letter  must  be  added;  if  4,  2  times;  if  5, 
3  times — and  so  on. 

A  tablet  of  tracing  paper  supplies  the  most  convenient 
way  to  work  a  word  frame.  Extra  copies  of  the  frame 
are  not  needed;  and  all  work  is  retained  for  later  refer- 
ence. Tracing  tablets  may  be  purchased  in  any  wanted 
size,  small  to  large. 

The  method  of  placement  of  a  word  in  any  position 
is  based  on  a  simple  formula,  as  follows: 

Formula:  The  placement  value  of  a  word  for  any 
position  is  its  listed  value,  either  basic  or  extra-basic 
according  to  position  to  be  filled,  plus  the  ADDI- 
TIONAL intersection  values  of  letters  to  be  placed  in 
OPEN  intersections  of  a  position. 

This  formula  is  applicable  to  the  solution  of  any 
word  frame;  but  the  order  of  placement  varies  with 
the  rules  of  a  contest.  Extra-value  letters  in  the  extra- 
basic  words  may  be  stipulated  to  be  counted  in  words 
used  anywhere  in  a  frame,  in  horizontal  words  only,  or 
in  vertical  only.  It  may  also  be  stipulated  that  extra- 
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value  letters  may  be  counted  in  all  lengths  of  words,  or 
only  in  certain  lengths,  as,  in  3-  to  6-letter  lengths. 
Methods  of  placement  vary  with  these  varying  con- 
ditions. 

Two  methods  of  word  placement  will  be  here  illus- 
trated, (1)  The  Sectional  Method,  for  use  when  rules 
are  the  same  for  counting  extra  letter  values  in  all  word 
lengths  and  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  positions; 
and  (2)  The  Positional  Method,  for  use  when  rules 
are  different  for  counting  extra  letter  values  in  various 
word  lengths  and  for  horizontal  and  vertical  positions. 
Both  methods  use  the  given  formula  for  selection  of  a 
word  for  each  position;  difference  is  in  order  of  place- 
ment of  words. 

1.  SECTIONAL  METHOD 

Words  will  now  be  placed  in  a  section  of  a  frame 
to  illustrate  placement  procedure  when  rules  are  uni- 
form for  all  word  lengths  and  for  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  positions.  Basic  letter  values  for  the  illustra- 
tion are:  H-9;  ADN-8;  OW-7;  STY-6;  ELR-5;  extra 
letter  values  are:  W-6;  O-8;  L-10.  Extra  intersection 
letter  values  are:  3  times  intersection  letters,  which,  as 
explained,  leaves  the  multiplying  factor  Ix  (3  minus  2) . 

Assume  that  the  following  names  have  been  selected 
from  the  extra-basic  list,  after  calculations  on  the  place- 
ment formula  for  each  position  in  the  section,  which 
calculations  are  fully  explained  in  this  analysis.  Letters 
with  extra  values  are  underlined: 
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1234567  12345678 

HAND^LL  78         ROLLWOOD        101 

OLDTOJO  80 

STANL.EY  -54 

In  the  following  example  of  building  a  section  of  a 
frame,  the  underlined  letters  denote  intersections: 

S       R 

T  0 

H  A.  N  D  0  L  L  101 

N  L 

0  JL  D  T  0  ^W  N  108 

E       0 

Y        TOTAL:  364 

54      D 

101 

ROLL  WOOD:  The  position  with  the  most  intersec- 
tions is  first  placed.  The  Rollwood  position  has  three 
intersections,  other  positions  two  each.  The  first  place- 
ment in  a  section  is  not  tied  to  any  letter,  as  are  suc- 
ceeding placements;  there  is  freedom  of  choice  from  all 
unused  words  for  filling  in  the  open  intersections;  and 
this  freedom  should  be  used  to  place  the  most  difficult 
word — the  longest,  with  the  most  intersections. 
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ROLLWOOD  is  found  on  the  formula  for  placements 
to  be  the  highest  word  for  this  position.  The  listed 
extra-basic  value  is  101.  The  additional  intersection 
values  are,  on  1  times  each  intersection  letter,  L-15, 
W-13,  D-8,  total  36;  listed  101  plus  additional  inter- 
section value  36,  total  137.  No  other  unused  word  has 
equalled  137  on  a  similar  calculation.  Note  that  W 
and  L  have  extra-basic  values  but  D  has  basic  value 
only — W  has  basic  7  plus  extra  6;  L  basic  5  plus  extra 
10;  D  basic  8  only. 

The  placement  calculation  is  merely  a  scratch-paper 
exercise — it  does  not  give  the  actual  value  of  a  word 
which  is  spotted  after  placement.  Placement  involves 
only  OPEN  intersections  to  be  filled;  actual  spotted 
value  includes  all  intersections,  after  they  have  been 
filled. 

The  determination  of  actual  word  values  which  are 
spotted  at  ends  of  words  to  be  carried  into  work  sheet 
will  be  explained.  In  the  foregoing  illustration,  the 
total  additional  intersection  values  have  been  added 
to  the  extra-basic  values  of  the  horizontal  words,  to 
determine  the  spotted  actual  word  values;  but  only  the 
extra-basic  values  of  vertical  words  are  spotted. 

It  is  obvious  that  one-half  of  the  additional  inter- 
section values  could  be  added  to  the  vertical  word  and 
one-half  added  to  its  crossing  horizontal  word.  Some 
contestants  figure  the  additional  intersection  values  in 
this  way.  But  splitting  these  values  between  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  words  creates  fractions  and  involves 
double  calculations.  Therefore  it  is  good  practice  to 
add  the  intersection  values  either  to  the  horizontal  or 
vertical  words.  In  the  foregoing  illustration,  additional 
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intersection  values  are  added  to  the  extra-basic  values  of 
horizontal  words.  The  extra-basic  value  of  ROLL- 
WOOD,  101,  is  spotted  at  end  of  word — no  extra  values 
for  intersections  have  been  added  to  this  vertical  word. 

The  succeeding  placements  in  the  foregoing  sample 
section  are  tied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  intersec- 
tion letters,  L  and  W  in  ROLLWOOD.  This  tie-in 
limits  choice  of  words  for  these  placements,  particularly 
so  if  any  placement  is  tied  to  more  than  one  intersection 
letter.  Therefore  the  order  of  placement  should  now 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  the  positions 
with  the  least  number  of  intersections  to  be  filled. 

Succeeding  words  are  placed  on  formula  in  the  order 
of  least  number  of  open  intersections  to  be  filled.  The 
second  placement  may  tie  to  L  or  to  W  in  ROLL- 
WOOD.  In  the  illustration,  OLDTOWN  is  added, 
having  been  found  to  be  the  highest  for  this  position 
from  unused  words  with  W  in  6th  position.  The  open 
intersection  to  be  filled  is  the  one  spotted  with  L  in 
OLDTOWN.  Extra-basic  value  is  80;  additional  inter- 
section value  is  IxL,  15;  placement  value  is  80  plus 
15,  95. 

The  actual  value  of  OLDTOWN,  to  be  spotted  at 
end  of  word,  is  108.  It  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  and, 
as  explained,  the  total  additional  intersection  values 
are  added  to  its  extra-basic  value — 80  plus  IxW  13  and 
IxL  15,  total  108. 

STANLEY  is  filled  in  on  formula,  54  plus  open  inter- 
section at  A,  8.  A  vertical  word,  its  listed  value  54,  is 
spotted.  HANDOLL  requires  no  placement  calcula- 
tion on  intersection  values;  there  are  no  open  inter- 
sections in  this  position— they  have  been  filled;  the 
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selection  of  name  of  highest  value  from  lists,  with  A  in 
second  position  and  L  in  sixth,  is  the  only  requirement. 
Horizontal  actual  value — 101. 

The  word  values  as  spotted  are  now  added  to  get 
the  total  for  the  section — 364. 

This  section  should  now  be  worked  over  with  differ- 
ent placements.  For  example:  a  second  placement 
should  be  made  through  L  in  ROLLWOOD,  placing 
the  words  in  reverse  order.  Compare  totals  of  sections 
and  use  the  highest  in  value.  Try  a  section  with  a  base 
word  other  than  ROLLWOOD.  Maneuver  until  the 
highest  section  has  been  found. 

The  next  section  should  then  be  worked  in  the  same 
way.  Place  the  words  of  the  section  first,  before  con- 
necting with  the  previous  section.  The  section  is  more 
important  in  value  than  the  connecting  word.  But 
words  should  be  scouted  in  advance  to  make  sure  that 
choice  of  connecting  words  will  be  available. 

Words  should  not  be  duplicated  in  the  process  of 
section  placements.  It  may  be  tempting  to  duplicate  a 
high-value  word;  but  the  trouble  of  taking  out  dupli- 
cations when  the  work  sheet  is  completed  is  too  great. 
To  make  sure  that  duplications  are  not  used,  it  is  good 
practice  to  check  off  the  words  in  master  list  when  sec- 
tions are  placed  in  work  sheet.  If  a  word  is  removed 
from  work  sheet,  the  check  mark  may  be  erased. 

2.  POSITIONAL  METHOD 

A  section  will  now  be  filled  with  the  given  rules  as 
follows:  basic  values  of  letters  used:  BC-9;  ADN-8;  O-7; 
GST-6;  LR-5;  extra  values  are  allowed  for  the  following 
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letter  combinations,  but  only  when  used  in  3-  to  6-letter 
words  that  are  placed  in  horizontal  positions:  AL-6 
(3  extra  for  each) ;  AN-8  (4  extra  for  each) ;  ON- 10 
(5  extra  for  each) .  The  additional  intersection  value 
is  5  times  letter  value  which  leaves  3x  as  multiplying 
factor  (5  minus  2) . 

The  following  words  have  been  selected  on  formula 
from  unused  words  as  having  the  highest  positional 
values  for  positions  in  this  section;  the  extra-value  letter 
combinations  are  underlined  in  the  two  extra-basic 
names;  and  in  the  illustration  the  intersection  letters 
are  underlined: 


BASIC 
12345678 


EXTRA-BASIC 
123456 


STANARD        49      CALBAJJ     61 
CANANORA     61      ALGONA     58 


C  A  L  B  A  N      137   (61  plus  76-  3x  8&8~ 48 

4x  3M--  28 
N  A 

ALGONA  138   (58  plus  80-  3x  848—48 

4x  3&5— 32 
R  0 

(Note:  Since  extra  values  are 
D     R   allowed  only  in  horizontal 
49        words,  they  have  been  counted 
^A   once  only  in  word  values, 
61   therefore  4x  is  factor  —  5 
minus  1) 
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The  order  of  placement  in  this  illustration  is  to  fill 
in  first  the  two  6-letter  words  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tions. It  will  be  noted  they  are  placed  in  7-letter  posi- 
tions; but  having  extra  values,  they  prove  to  have  higher 
word  values  than  7-letter  words  in  which  extra  values 
cannot  be  counted  under  the  rules.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  an  extra-value  letter  has  been  spotted  in 
each  intersection,  which  gives  additional  intersectional 
values  to  the  placements  when  multiplied  by  the  inter- 
section factor  3x.  It  is  assumed  here  the  rules  provide 
that  the  total  letter  value  (basic  plus  extra)  may  be  so 
multiplied;  but  sometimes  the  factor  may  be  used  only 
on  the  basic  letter  value,  and  the  extra  value  then 
added.  Rules  vary  and  must  be  carefully  analyzed. 

The  two  vertical  words  are  the  highest  from  unused 
words  which  connect  with  the  intersections  in  the  3rd 
and  6th  positions. 

The  additional  intersection  values  are  added  to  the 
extra-basic  values  of  the  horizontal  words,  to  determine 
the  actual  spotted  word  values,  and  the  basic  values  of 
the  vertical  names  are  spotted. 

The  frame  may  be  worked  a  section  at  a  time,  or  the 
horizontal  placements  of  extra-value  words  may  first  be 
placed  throughout  the  frame  and  then  connected.  It 
is  well  to  make  tentative  tests  throughout  the  frame  as 
the  highest  word  in  one  position  may  be  better  placed 
in  another  by  making  more  advantageous  intersectional 
connections.  It  is  the  sectional  totals,  combined  in  the 
total  score  of  work  sheet,  that  count. 
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6.  PREPARING  A  WORK  SHEET 

Use  a  14"  x  17"  tablet  of  tracing  paper.  This  size 
will  take  the  largest  word  frame,  with  space  to  spare  for 
notes  and  calculations.  When  sections  are  completed 
they  should  be  transferred  to  a  tracing  paper  work  sheet, 
together  with  the  established  word  values.  When  all 
sections  have  been  completed  and  transferred  to  tracing 
sheet,  a  work  sheet  is  ready  to  be  polished. 

7.  POLISHING  WORK  SHEET 

Since  words  have  not  been  duplicated  in  compiling 
work  sheet,  higher  scores  may  be  obtained  through  the 
interchange  of  high-value  words.  Polishing  includes 
such  interchange,  and  placement  of  new  words  wherever 
a  gain  may  be  secured.  There  are  usually  a  few  high- 
value  names  which  may  be  used  advantageously  in  sev- 
eral positions.  The  objective  of  polishing  is  to  find 
the  positions  wherein  such  words  produce  the  highest 
net  score. 

There  are  no  open  intersections  in  the  work  sheet; 
therefore  the  word  values,  as  spotted  at  the  ends  of 
names,  may  be  used  in  all  calculations  to  determine  the 
relative  values  of  words  or  sections  to  be  taken  out  and 
those  to  be  substituted. 

8.  PREPARING  THE  ENTRY 

Several  work  sheets  may  be  prepared  and  polished. 
The  final  polished  sheet  i$  the  basis  for  the  entry.  The 
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value  of  each  letter  is  now  placed  above  it  and  these 
values  added  to  make  the  horizontal  totals.  Spelling  of 
words  should  be  checked  with  the  original  sponsor  lists; 
and  the  value  placed  at  each  letter  checked  with  the 
sponsor  list  of  letter  values. 

Read  all  the  rules  before  preparing  entry! 


A  contestant  must  work  methodically  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  puzzle  contests,  as,  indeed,  in  any  contest. 
Achievement  results  from  an  understanding  of  the  rules 
of  a  contest,  together  with  a  method  of  procedure  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  rules. 

Achievement  of  perfection  in  results  is  the  primary 
objective  of  a  contestant;  winning  of  a  prize  confirms 
achievement;  and  therefore  the  prize  is  more  precious 
than  its  mere  face  value. 

Achievement,  evidenced  by  the  prize,  creates  the  satis- 
fying thrills  of  contesting. 
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